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THREE TRACTS RECEIVED FROM 
NEPAL. 


Pi«« lb« Aii«Ue R«<MretMi, Vol. XTI, Ode. 19U, 4MK7t. 


J. HE accounts hitherto published of the Religious 
System of the Nepalese ore far (mm being compre¬ 
hensive 01' satisfactoi'y. They only establish the general 
conclusion tliot tliere are two predominant forms of 
belief, os well as two principal divisions of the people, 
the Porvof^a, or ^fountain Hmdus, who follow the 
faith of Uie Brahmans, and the ^eiodrs, or original 
inhabitants, who adhere to tlie woi'ship of Buddha. 

The indistinctness and inaccuracy that pervade the 
descriptions of Kikki'a’thick and Bocrakam ore not 
however, in all probability, the fault of the describers. 
Much is, no doubt, attributable to their want of ac¬ 
cess to original authorities, on which alone dependence 
con be placed for a correct view of any mode of faith 
in Indio. The Spirit of Polytheism, always on ac¬ 
commodating one, is portaculoriy so m this counb-y, 
and the legends and localities of one sect oiejso readily 
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appropriated by auotlier, thdt it speedily becomes dif¬ 
ficult to assign them to their genuine source. In like 
manner fonnuUe and 061*61000108 very soon bccoroo 
common property, and whatevoi* may be the ruling 
principles, the popular practice easily adopts a variety 
of rites that are peculiar to different creeds. This U 
every where the case throughout Hindustan, aod the 
sectaries of VisnKU often assimilate to Uiosc of Siva, 
whilst the worshippej's of the female Principle 01*0 
constantly identifiable with both. Hepol, evidently, 
constitutes no exception, and the worship of ^iva,- 
and Tantra rites, 01*0 so widely blended with the 
practices and notions of the Buddhists, that an accu¬ 
rate ^preciation of the latter is no longer derivable 
from any but original and autlientic sources, or the 
ancient works of the Bholi^as in which the pure and 
primitive doctrines are enshrioed. 

Of the number and character of those works which 
are the authorities of tlie Bauddhas of Nepal, tlio 
only description on which any reliance can be placed 
is contained in the preceding communication*, from 
Mr. Hodosom, to whose active and iutelligent zeal tlie 
Society Is so lately indebted. It yet i-emaias, how¬ 
ever, to estimate** the contents of the volumes he 

* [Notices of the Langtuges, LiterAtore, and Uelipon of the 
Baoddhas of Ne{)ial and Bhot. As. Res. XVI, 409-4S. Boprioted 
in the '‘lUasmtions of tlio Literature aod Religion of the Bud* 
dhisto'’. Bj B. U. Hodgson, Rsq. Soramporo: 1841, p. 1-4S.] 

** [On the resnlts of Uie estimate sineo made compare Mr. 
Hodgson's «“QttOtations from original Sanskrit authorities'*, in 
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has enumerated, and which for the for greater part, 
it i$ belieTed, ai'e wiHtten in the language of Tibet, 
and not in Sanskrit, as he seems to suppose. We must 
wait therefoi-e for the acquirement of this language 
by European scholars, before we can pronounce with 
confidence upon the character and contents of the 
Bauddha Scriptures, and how far they may be ori^* 
nals or translations. If the latter, which, except to a 
limited extent, is very unlikely, we may safely assert, 
that the Sanekrii originals are no longer procurable 
in Hindustan. 

The paper already referred to furnishes us also 
with the only outline of the Bauduba philosophy and 
mythology that can be consulted with advuitage, for, 
although some of the particulars are to be found in 
GsOkgi’s ponderous volume, they are so obscured by 
bis parade of learning, and spirit of theory, that they 
are to be selected only with great trouble and uncer> 
tainty. The account given by Pallas, as quoted by 
BuchanA2(, seems also to be derived from oral in* 
formation only, and to be confined to superficial and 
populai' detiuls. To what extent the Doctrines or Divi¬ 
nities of Bhol Bttddhuvi ore of local origin or modifi¬ 
cation , can only be determined when the condition in 
which this form of faith exists in other counti-ies is 


Joom. At. Soe. B«ogal, ToL V, p. !S ff., 71 K. (reprinted in hit 
“lUuttrttiont" p. M-196}, and Boniourt “Istnxhctlwi k iliiiUiire 
da lisddhUmt iudicn**. Farit: 1844. p. I IT. J. B. Suni-IlQiiro, 
“Boaddlia et St religion'*. Farit: ISCO, p, n ff. A. Weber, 
“Iird. Suidieo”, UI, ISS ff.] * 
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more authentically expl^ncd; but as far as we may 
infer from what has yet appeai'ed m the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, or elsewhere, on the Buddhwn of C«ylon 
and Ava, many and important varieties oocm* between 
the heavenly hierarchy of those countiies and of Bhol. 
Of the scale of Buddha$ which prevails in the latter, 
we have no trace whatever in the communications of 
Buchanan, Mauonv and Joinviu.b. Theii* enumeration 
of the human Buddhas, the only Buddhas of whom 
they speak, differs also from that of Mr. HonoaoN. 
Amidst the perplexity that this disagreement is cal¬ 
culated to occasion, any further iUusti'ation that is 
available will be, no doubt, welcome to the Society, 
and I have therefore thought that the following notice 
of the only works sent down by Mr. Hodgson , which 
1 have been able to distinguish as connected with tlio 
religion of N^al in any language known to me, might 
not be unacceptable. The works ai-e short, and are 
evidently of a populai*, not a scriptural character. As 
outhonties, therefore, they are of no great value, 
although they may be taken as guides to common and 
corrupt practice and belief. They evidently, however, 
spring from the mythological system sketched by Mr. 
Hodgson, and so for corroborate his statements, as 
well as derive confirmation from his remarks, whilst 
they serve also to shew how for the Buddha creed 
has been umdified by Tonlrt/ta admixture. 

The works in question ax's tlu'ce tracts, compiised 
in one volume, and sevciiUly entitled —Asklaml vrata 
Vidhdnd, Ritual for the i*digious obsex'vaoce of the 
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Eighth (day of the lunar fortnight), ifaip&H^a D«v(U& 
Kalyana Pmiekaviniatika, Twenty‘five Stanzas in* 
vocatory of the favorof the Deities QtNepal—nadSeqHa 
Buddha Stotra, Pnuse of the seven Buddhas. The text 
of these tracts is Sanskrit, Interspersed with a gloss 
in Newdri, copiously infused with pure SanakrU terms. 
The two latter are so short that they may bo trans¬ 
lated entire. A 8|>ecitnen of the first will be sufficient. 

TRANSLATION. 

SAPTA BUDDHA STOTRA. 

“I atlore JiysNUHA, the consuming Are of sorrow, 
the treasure of holy knowledge, whom all revere, 
who bore the name ViradYi, who was bom m tlie race 
of mighty monarchs, in the ci^ BandwnaU, who was 
for eighty thousand years the preceptor of gods and 
men, and by whom, endowed with the ten kinds of 
power, the degree of Jinendra was obtained at the 
foot of a Pdlald tree. 

“I adore ^ikhi, the mme of heavenly wisdom, the 
supremo sage who emssed the boundaries of the 
world, who was bom of a royal race in tlie great city 
Aruha, whose life, adorned with every excellence, 
extended to the term of 70,000 years, by whom, out 
of affection for mankind, holy wisdom was obtiuned 
at the foot of a Puh&arika. 

“1 adorn ViswABBxl, the ffiend of the universe, the 
king of virtue, who was bom in Anupcand, of a race 
of illustrious monarchs, yrhose life lasted 60^000 years, 
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and who, having triumphed over earthly offlictionH, 
obtained iinmoi'tailty at the foot of a Sal tree. 

adore Erakuchcuhanua, the Lord of Munia, tlio 
unequalled Su^ata, the source of perfection, who was 
bom in Kshemfivati, of a family of Brahmans, I'evoi'cd 
by kings; the life of that ti*ea8ure of excellence was 
40,000 years, and he obtained, at the foot of a ^iritha 
tree, the state o' Jinetidra, with the weapons of 
knowledge that annihilate the tlireo worlds. 

**I adorn Kama (a Muni, Ute sage and legislator, 
exempt from the blindness of worldly delusion, who 
was bom in the city ^bhanavati, of a race of Brah¬ 
mans honoured by kings. His resplendent person 
existed thirty thousand yeai's. The degree ofJiuddha 
was obtmned by him, munificent as the mountain of 
gems, at the foot of an Udumbara tree. 

“I adoi-o KX^^yapa , die Lord of the world, the most 
excellent and eminent sage, who was born at Benares, 
in the family of Brahmans venerated by princes; the 
life of bis illustrious frame endured 20,000 years, and 
the waters of the three worlds were dried up by the 
lamp of divine wisdom, which he acquired at the foot 
of a Ny/offrodlui tree. 

“1 adore ^Xkya Sikha, the Buddha, the kinsman 
of the Sun, worshipped by men and gods, who was 
born at the splendid ci^ of Kapilapnr, of the family 
of the chief of the ^dkya kings, the life of which best 
friend to all the worid lasted 100 yeai's. Having spee¬ 
dily subdued desire, unbounded wisdom was acquired 
by him at the foot of the Adw(Mha tree. 
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adore the Lord Maitricya, the chief of Sages, 
residing at Txuhitapitr, who will assume a mortal birth 
at Ketunxati, in the family of a Brahman honoured 
by the king, and who, endowed with immeasurable 
excellence, will obbun the degree of Buddha, at the 
foot of a Ndga tree; his existence will endure 8000 
yeaiw. 

“Having praised the seven Buddhas, supreme over 
all, and I'esplendent as so many Suns, as well as the 
future eighth Buddha, Maitrbya, dwelling at TxuhUa- 
pur, may the merit of such praises be quickly pro* 
ductive of fruit, so that having divided all corporal 
bonds I may speedily obtain the final liberation of 
the holy Sages.’* 


REMARKS. 

The enumeration given in these verses is, thercfoie, 
very diifereut from that of Dr. Buchavan and CapU 
Mahunt, and instead of five or six we have eight 
deified Btiddha teachers or human Buddhas: the 
former winter has only specified two names, Gautama 
and ^jCicya, of which the first does not occur in the 
Nepal list, whilst in another place be observes that 
^akya is considered by the Burmese Buddhists as an 
impostor: the latter has mentioued the names of the 
Buddhas, and they ai'e evidently the some as the last 
five of the Nepal Stotra. 

Rakoosokdsb, or Ebakucbbabda, 
Kobaqamush, a Kakaka, 

Kasbrjbppxb, KaSyapa, 
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Gottama, or Sakya, 

Maithbb, » Maitrbya, 
possibly the otlier three aiHj rcgai-ded as lUuUlhas of 
a different Kalpa, or period, and tliei*cfore only were 
omitted in tl»e list furnished to Capt. Mahonv (Asiatic 
Research. VII, 32): the Nepal enameration, however, 
is not a mere provincial peculiarity, nor of very 
modern date, and the same must have prevailed in 
Hindustan, when (here wereiJaucWAos in the country. 
Hmachmidra, wro wrote his vocabulary, probably 
in Oxuerat, m the 12th century, specifies the same 
Buddhas as the Sapta Buddha Stotra, or Vipaiyi^ 
^ikhi, Fiftoafthii, KrakuchhandOy Kdnchana, JSTdiya^a, 
and ^&kya i^inha'*. 

How many of these Buddhas ai'e real personages, 
is very questionable. Ka8yapa is a chai'acter known 
to the oithodox system, and pei'haps had once exis¬ 
tence: he seems to have been the chief instrument in 
extending civilisation along the Himalaya and Gnu- 
eojian mountains, as for as wo may judge from the 
traditions of Nepal and Kashmir, and the many traces 
of his name to be met with along those ranges. 
I^^KYA, as identiliable with Gautama, was possibly 
the founder of the Bauddha system as it now exists, 
in the sixth or seventli century before Christiania* 
The names of the cities in which these Buddhas are 
said to have been bora, or to have appeared in a 
human form, are not veinfiable, with the exception 
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of Benares*. They contribute therefore to throw 
doubt on the reality of the persons. The exti-avagaot 
periods assigned to their lives is another suspicious 
circumstance. But these periods are, no doubt, con¬ 
nected with some legendary classification of the Kal. 
paty or ages of the world, in which mankind enjoyed 
a length of life far exceeding any thing in these de¬ 
generate days. So Georoi states that, in the second 
age of the world and the first of men, the limit of life 
was 80,000 years; in the third ago it was 40,000; in 
the fourth it was 20,000, and in the fifth one hundred. 
The Buddhas therefore only partake of the longevity 
of the periods to which they belong. 

The omission of tiie name of Gautama proves tliat 
be is notr acknowledged as a distinct Buddha by the 
Nepalese, and he can be identified with no other in 
the list than SXxya Sibiia. The Nswdri comment 
adds, that the latter was bom in the family of Son- 
dhodama BjLjA, and ^uddhodama is always regarded 
as the father of Gaitama. Other names in the text, 
which are translated as epithets, Adttyabandhu, the 
friend of the sun, and Lokaikabandhu, the sole or 
superior friend of the world, occur as synonymes of 
Gautama as well as I^jCkya Simha, as in the vocabu- 
l^es of Amara and Hettutchandra\ Munx, 

Bdkya Sinha, SarvArttka Siddha, ^auddhodanl (the 


* [Conpsre, however, 8t. Jvlien, ^'Vojragei dee pilenne 
Booddhistee”, I, SIS f. R. Spence Ilerdy, “Muiael of BvddUtm'', 
Bontoof, »IotrodacdoD"^U6 & S8&J 
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son of ^nddhodana), Oautama, Arkahandhu (the 
»f the sun). MAyddwi Suta" ATiutraKosha . 
“The scvcjJth Buddha i* named 6’mAfl— Arka- 

h&ndhttva, the pan'nt of Rdhula (Rdhulasu)^ Sar- 
vdrttha Siddka, Ootamdnwaya (of the family of Oo- 
tama), Md\j& Suta (the son of fiutldhodana 

StUa (the eon of ^uddhodand)^ DevadaUdgtaja (the 
elder brother of Devadattd)'^ Hemachandra , On 
what authority BucHANaK asserts that the Priests of 
Ava consider GaOTauA and ^akya as distumt, and 
tlie latter as a heretic, he has not mentioned; but, as 
I have had occasion to remark elsewhere, no such 
distinction is mode in the Pali version of the Amara 
Koshoy which is used by the Priests of Ava and Ceylon. 
GAtri’AMA, and ^jIkya Sinha, and Adityabandhu, ai'e 
there given as synonymes of tlie son of ^ui>i>H01)ana. 
**Suddhodan{ oha Ootamo Sakyasiho tathd Sakya- 
munt cKAdickchabandlui cAa"***. 

It may seem scarcely wortli while to notice the 
mention made in these verses of the acquisition of the 
state of a Buddha, or of a condition exempt from the 
infirmities of humanity, under particular trees: the 
meaning is, according to the Translation, that the 
sages chose such spots for the performance of their 
Tapas, or course of religious austerities. ITie speci¬ 
fication, however, may be turned probably to some 
account. It is often exceedingly difficult to discrimi¬ 
nate between Bauddha and Jain sculptm-es, and to 


• P, l, 1, 10.] •• pw. aw.) ••• [41 4. 6.) 
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decide to which sect images and architectural remains 
belong—any charactei-istic peculiarity will therefore 
be very acceptable to Indian antiquarians and travel' 
lers, and a figare> in other respects possessing the 
usual features, the spii'al locks, thick lips, and large 
oars of a Jina, or a Buddha, engaged in devotion, 
under the shade of a tree, may generally, perhaps, be 
ascribed with safe^ to the latter. It is more common 
to And the Jain Pontiffs shaded by the expanded 
hoods of the many-headed snake. 

The next work takes a wider range than the pre¬ 
ceding in its enumeration of the objects of veneration 
in Nepal, and comprehends so many local peculiari¬ 
ties, that a correct ti-anslatlon of it is iinprscticablo 
any where out of Nepal, except by a person familiar 
with the country and the system. The translation 
originally made was, therefore, referred to Mr. Houo- 
sos, to whose rei^ioD and explanatory remarks it is 
indebted for any pretension to accuracy. The notes 
appended to the translation are almost wholly de- 
nved from communication with him on the subject 
of the text. 

TRANSLATION. 

NAIPALiYA DEVATA KALYANA PANCHA- 
VlNJiATIKA. 

May the first-bom, the Holy Swaya«1)H\5 , Auita- 
BUCHi, AktooHA, Aeshobb^ta, the splendid Vaibo- 
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CHANA, Mahibhava, the King of sages and the Pure 
VajhasattwaS in-eserve you in your sojouni in the 
world} may 6iu Phajua, Vajbadhatwi, the all-bounti- 
ful holy TXia, and the i-cst', be propitious to you— 

I adore them. . 

2. May the goddesses Samtat PiiadX, Gamai’ati- 

IliiinAYA VaJEAVIUHAVIMI, USHNlSUiBl’ANA, KlIyAEA- 
VAUAKA, Grahamatrika, KofiLAKSBAKSHi, with hor 


• ThMo, OS will Uatc boen m«r by tbo pfecodlng <ilM«rt»Uon 
of Mr. Hooomh, lire t1»o portonagM of the Aiitnarika, or Theis* 
tieal pMitbeon-Uie M SuAlha, or self-osIsUMit original OreiUor 
_tbc live Dhydni Bvddhat, under other ^lellfttioiiA, coirciipowd- 
ins Mverally to AuiTilsnA, Amooiiasiddiia, Aksuoiiiiya, Vmuo- 
cBiKA, and Ratkasaubuava (m In A#. * 

eiilh Bvddka, Vaj«a*attwa, emanating from AM BvAdha ttoo 
•ecoadury agent in the creation of iromaiorW aubaUnoen—thu 
other live being charged with tJie creation of material bodlrt. 
[Bimioof, “Iiilrodoction”. 686. W. Wmailjow, “Der Buddbla- 
mua”, St. Petcrtburg! IMO, I, p.806f.) 

* These female divinitloa are, In the vulgar AUtearika ayatem, 
the wlToa of Am BimWAb aod iho Z)*ydiw BudMiai. The powers 
of inert matter are typlfted by n Goddess In the SwdbhdMka 
ayatem; but neither in that nor the primitive Aiimtrika doclnno 
we the Intellectual Esacnos# of the dlviue Buddia* linked to 
femaie forms—either literally or flgoralively, as ihdr or 

Mtive energies. The complete lUt of these Godde«es, and their 
appropriation, nre speciSed by Mr. HoDOSOn, as follows:- 
Aoi BooDitA, his Wife PuaJmA. 


VAinOCIIAKA, 
Axsuobiiya, 
Ratnasamsiiava, 
AwitAuua, 
AMOGUA.SU>t>IIA, 

Vawasattwa, 


VAiRADnitwi 

LoaiAKl. 

Hluuxni. 

TiRi. 

VajeasattwAtmieA. 
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tram, and the protecting* PancharakshA, beppopi- 
tiooA to you—I adore them. 

8. May Raivagarbra, DtPANKARA, theJima Mam* 
KUSOMA, ViPAdvf, SlKHi» VrfWABHd, KARrCSA*, Ka- 
NARA, theifuni otMunis Ea^yapa, and I^akya Sdiha*, 
the Biiddhas post, present, and future, the ocean of 
whose excellence is not to be passed by the ten facul¬ 
ties, be propitious to you—I adore them. 

4. May the chief of sages and saints, the excellent 
sou of Jma, AvAiX)KtTB^WAKA, may MAnitSYA, Anan- 
taganja, VxiRAVAiti, and tlie great chief MANiUNATU, 
Sakvanivarana, and the illustrious pair KsHrrioARSHA 
and Eiiagarbha*, be propitious to you—I odoro them. 


' TliflM OoddMAM Ar« eoMidered by Mr. nonosOH m be¬ 
longing lo |]i6 genuine Beuddba ejatem end tha SuMMviia 
achool —being aponteneoua menifeateliona of oMOMr, like other 
oxietent being*, mao lacloded. Some of (faem ere known by odwr 
immee, aa SAitPiTPRADi, the girar of wealth, ia elao Taion- 
duarA, the earth—KitiVARAVADARi, the heg-f*eod, ia abo Ma- 
ukiit, perhaps intendingRadlance; KoiiLARsaiaatn, tho innanMr- 
ably-eyed, is named PfUTtnotRl. TIte i*miehonMdi, the five 
Bakthat, or prelecting power*, are Myled Pbatisara, MAtiiSAitA- 
SRAPRAUAtlODIKi, MAIltMAVfiRi, MAHiiSTAVATi, and MAItiMARTRl- 

NuailRiiSil. without peescaaing the legends attached, no doubt, 
to eoeh it would bo unaafo to analyao these lertn*. 

* [I. e. KlUKUCI(€»l!A<n>A.] 

* We bare here T«n mortal Baddluu. Tho last seren have 
boao already Uio obled of remark. The tbreo first are naaigned 
by tome, not the beat untboriOee, to the Satfo yupo. 

* These nino are Bodki*altm», supposed to bear to the 
Bhfdni, or celestial Dudditai, tih) relntiou of Sous: tliua— 
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5 . May that collective aggregate of the five Buddha$ 

presei-ve you, who, for the preservation of mankind, 
ci'eated, from his own abode, the one light’ in the 
supreme Lotus, named which sprang from 

the I'oot planted by Vn’xSYi, which being one portion 
became five-fold, andwhich plays eternally—I adoi*e it. 

6 . May that mysterious portion of PrajnA as 
GfHYaSvvARi*, born of the Lotus with tliree leaves, 


Avaloutxhwasa , is tho Sou Af AuitAoiia- 

MAlTftSrA, » VAXSOCirAKA. 

Ahamtacaiua, „ Aksiiosuva. 

SAUAHTAnitAOSA, n VaIBOCUAMA. 

VajrapaAi, , AasnOBitrA. 

MANJUNirir, n Ditto. 

SAXVANtVAAAAA VtSDKAUBIli, , AuOOIIA. 

KstiiTtoAMiUA, . Ratwasambiiava. 

Kdagaubka, ■ AuirAanA. 

Of IIICM tb« first, who it llio sAuio vritli PADUAPifii, lh« fnitrlli 
And cho fifth, Are inelnded in original ej’stemt amongst tlio 
DhfMb«dM$attwa$, bot tho others are of mortal origin, and, 
ther«for«, vwjr ineonaistenlly derived from celestial proguuilora. 

' The olgect of invocation is the Am linddha, in tlio form of 
Light, maiufested on tire Soi^hhMdth monnUin; the Aome is said 
to barn eternally In the centre of the bemitpliere of 
ChaUfa. 

' The of Adi Buddha is here addressed as manifested 
in tho element of water, the following legend is cited by Mr. 
HoDOSon from the Pimhio —“When MakjunAtii had let 

off the waters, the lominoos form of Buddha appeared. Manjo- 
kItu resolved to erect a temple over it, but water bubbled up 
ao fast that be could find no foundation. On his having recourse 
to prayer, tlie Goddess GuiintiwAui appeared, and tho water 
subrided—QriivaiwAM, the Ooddesa of the bidden form, is very 
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by the will of Manjudeva, void of being, the perso¬ 
nification of desire, favourable to many, and praiaed 
by BqahmX, Vishnu, and Siva, who in Durga, the 
giver of boons, was manifested on the ninth day of 
the dai-k half of the month Margaiinha., be propi¬ 
tious to you—I adore her. 

7. May SwayambhiI, iu a visible form as .Anfna 
Ling^iwaray of the ^v<Uia shape, the chief of the 
eight VUarAgas\ the raft by which the ocean of life 

iik« an adopiioo from myiiiciio.” Thii, and Uw prwodug 
Tone, ar« both raiy obscara. 

' This, and tU following Hren varaea, rafrr to tha dgUt 
VUar^$ of tba nina BodXi$atlwt adtircMod iu vatae foor, alt 
but tha ftnt maaifeatad poriioBi of thamaolvaa nudar aeiao d- 
aible bnt inaiiimata ahape, thna 

MAiratTA, waa vialble aa a Aame called oVfeatao. 


Ahartaoama, ai a Lotmt. 

8AMAMTAaiui>&A ai a Flaf. 

VMRaniifi aa a Wattr-Jar. 

ManjvmAtd, aa a CWf. 

ViauxAMDiri, aa a jHat. 

ICaiitTioAtaRA, ai a UmlmHa. 

KiiAnAMnA. aa a Ounei SktfJ. 


Tficao ara called Vitarrfsfot, the exempt from Paanoo, or raihar 
pohapa tha libenUora from Poaalun—aa tlkc eoiapoaad admita nf 
elUier aenaa. Tboy ara alao called the eight JUatgalat, or aoapi- 
cioua objeeta. They ara fouid aeuiptarad on Aoaddla roono- 
manta, aod aapedaliy on iho atona or marble Bm, which aia 
fraqnendy placed in tha tem^ea of tba aeet. Tb^ spp*sr to 
hara been merely the ayinbota of the BcdAiiaUtea$; but they have 
baeo connectod evSdenlty in popular belief with nodona derived 
from tho Hindu religion and local legvnda, and bear the character 
of 10 many l^ngu eracted by dilTerent imliridnala, some of wliooi 
ara apacifled. [Buruouf, "LotusV, G47.] 
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may be creased, who was produced from a portion of 
Maitbeta uniting with the light of Ratnachi^a * in 
the forest rock, be propitious to you—I adore it. 

8. May GoKABi^SwAnA, the son* of Kkaoanja, in 
the form of a Lotus, assumed on the bank of the 
VdgmaH, by desire of LokamXth, to presei‘ve the 
wicked GoKARliA* engaged in austere devotion, and 
who, for the benefit of mankind end theii* progenitors, 
is still at the confluence of the rivers*, bo propitious 
to you— I adore him. 

' RATKAOuJiA or MAKicnuiA, ho of tho jowol-CTMt: ho it 
Mid lo havo bo« a King of SaJuta Noffor, on whoto head grow 
a gem of inettiroablo valno, wWch ho offered to tho Ooda, and 
which wae nniled wiUi tho portion of Maitbsta to form Uio 
jrtwel-Llngii. Tho it, proporly. tho Jowol worn by 

KiifiiiiiA, but it horo ondarttood to imply a waring Damo. 
Amonget the ancient Dauddha tcnlplnrot at Amaratall, on iho 
JCiWiiM, and ramored by ColonoJ Mackbszib, wat one of « 
Ltingam, eannoonted by a llamo of U»ia dctcription. 

• Tho VUardjfa it ttylod Toaopo, meaning, however, 

emanation or doriration, not litorally ton. 

• OoKAKiiA it tald to havo boon a prinoo of PaneMla. The 

of (ho niardpa, in coD|unetioo with hit appellation, it 
a clear indication of a Lmga being intended, Oicto tymboU, 
lUronghoot all IndU, being commonly tiamod from toiuo dream- 
nance connected with their first oeoction; with iwparo, tho name 
of Siva, Ookaritimtra it, theroforo, the Llnga tot up 

by OoKAa*A. It it probable, however, that Oo»A«iitA it a fa- 
buloua perton, and that tho real origin of tbe name it Ujo oxb* 
tenoe of a droilar L#npaia on the Malabar Coat*, wWoh baa Imen 
very celebrated for tome cetOnrioa. 

• Of tho VJgnati and AmoghetvoU, whore oblations to au- 
ccatort are offered. 


P 
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9. May Maheia, named Kila\ the Viiardga, ema¬ 
nating from SAMANTAnHADRA, m the form of a flag, 
on the holy mountain*, for the benefit of raankmd, 
frightening, as with a stake, the fierce serpent Ku- 
UKA*, the King of the~i^<iy<u,— 

10. May that Sarveitoara, the son of the great 
Jma, holding a trident and a bell, a portion of Va- 
JRAP^I, in the form of a water-jar, assumed at the 
command ofLoKxSwARA, to cherish SARVApXnA*, and 
Irft on earth for the benefit of mankind *, be propitious 
to you—I adore him. 

11. May G^or/teia*, the all-bestowing form assumed 
by Manju Dsva, for a portion of himself, in order to 
awake the ignorant, and idle, and sensual Mmju~ 
ffartta% and conyert him (it) to a profound and learned 
sage (or region), be propitious to you—I adore him. 


' Or KOtMoara. 

* Tbs t«xt bM JirlpM, whicli Um eomniMt eslli CMmfbi, 

* Kulika is on« of tbe dtisfii of tbs ^f^ga4, or sorpoott 
of Pdidla. 

* A SHgo siso luuDsd VAJKicaiarA, bat tbe tom is slso osod 
in A generio sense. 

* Tbs Uitffa is enllod O W e d io g ra. 

* Tho omblem of Mamv Dita is s Cbsori} bot OatUa is s 
esrorn, a hois, or hollow. Tbe text In this lostoiiee, iherefors, 
doos not preserre its sjmbolie consistesey as in tho preeeding 
suates. 

* The comment seems to oaderauad bj ifo*^.par(ea, tt’tpal, 
the hollow or rslltjr of Uamooxva, who, according to Hr. 
UoiKisoir, i4>peara to be a historfeal personage. [Bomoitf, “Lotas 
de la bonne loi“, SCO f.] 


9 
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12. May that pious Sarvanivarana Vishkambhi, 
desboufl of the form of a fish, and decorated with the 
lord of snakes, who gave all to the sage U^tYA, and 
throwing off a portion of himself became the passion¬ 
less VUar6gay Phahindrtixoara\ be propitious to 
you—I adore him. 

18. As UiiyAnA*, shaded by his umbrella, was 
engaged in devotion on the bonk of the Vttgmati, 
PlinHwfoARBHA Suddenly appealed and established 
that poi-tion of himself, the VUar&ga GantUteia', the 
friend of all, standing in the presence of LokanXtb, 
may he be propitious to you—I adore him. 

14. As UiiYiliiA, having obtained super-human 
facolties from his austerities, was delighted, romcm- 


■ A &ih U the efinbot of VumcAMoni: bnt it ii eloar OiM in 
tide, u in other tunna, the priiuidTo qrnUil ie loet aight of in 
the new lAipjmftt peraonlfleetion, which is more oepedally re¬ 
ferred to !o erery inetonoe, and which ia iwi always alluded to 
under tlie tatne typa. In iltia caao it ta the iitoara, or UttgA, 
of the Lord of Hooded Soakea. 

* The peraoD raendonod ia thii, and allndod to, altliough not 
named O'* itie ori^al) in the next rerae, is no further qt^fied 

u an ^dryo, or holy man. LoxANirn, LoxaiwARA, and 
the son of Amra, an oooaidend by Mr. HonoaoN to imply 
PaPWArJUri, who ia hold to be the especial Lord of the ei^t 
VitarigM. 

* The anthora of this nomenelatnre seem to haro been rather 
at a loaa for an a{^T^riate name, and have apparontly taken 
OmJheia, the Loid of Odour, from smelt being the property of 
the element of earth, from which the .BcdMiottioa, named PilTOwi 
and Ksoiri-Oaxaiu, dorivea the ^rat membor of hie nacoe. 
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benng the son of AiitTA , and blowing the shell Kha* 
GARBRA, his heart devoted to the will of Loss^wara, 
was manifest; may he who, having established a por* 
tion of himself as rib-anjefa*, resomed to hU own 
abode, be propitious to you—I adore him. 

15. May the holy Tirtha* Punya, where the Naga 


' Tb« wun« remark appliee Mill more «q)«eull 7 to llili form 
^Vikrwma, valour, provreaa, baiag uaed to aifaify tba aaitandM 
praedaad bjr the 8a^ 

* Prom tbu verae to the IStb, the twelve great ZVrOai, or 
place* of piJgricMge in Nepal, are addreaaed. Thej an all at 
the confluence of rir«ra, tbe greater iiambw ofwhidi are men 
monnlain torrenta. Tbe dreninMancci from which tbejr derive 
thdr eaoetitj, an brieftj alladcd to in the taxt; the legeoda en 
related in the SmMit PvrMa, and an too pndix to be cited, 
tbe pleeoe tbenuelvea, which en atJII nameroaaljr frequented, 
an all idenlifled by Mr. Hodoion aa follows: 

PufigM T. at ^oJtania, whan Iba VigmaH and ^laupiapJiela- 
riven unite. 

•^to T. at Ovhpthcari OUi, when the Mamddtikd flowt 
iuto the V'dpmatt 

i^mJtora 7. immediately below Palan, at tbe coafloeoco of 
the Vdgmati and Morlbaafl. 

P<b'a T. at DkaiUOa, when Um rana into tba 

VdgnuM. 

Kdma T. called in Newari PkiimMMtl, at tbe Junction of the 
Keiawul and Kfma /a eatf} the fomer U now know ea tbe FteMuniM. 

A’tmefs 7. at tha janedon of the Ktiaeati and BAadwaU at 
a place called Byitoko. 

jbtara 7. at tbe Joaetioa of the Kthvaii and SusariatatL 

Jndna T. at the ecnfloeoee of tbe ICtiaeaSl and PdpenddM. 

CMUdmadi 7. at PaekOivaM, when the jfideeari end Vdgmati 
unite, Joet below the preeent capilal-^thia ia tbe chief Sangawt, 
or conflux of river* in Nepal. « 
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obtained rest from Tarkshta; may the holy TVr/Aa 
^nta, ^here P^RVATi performed penance to allay 
dissension; may the holy T(rtha ^nkcra, 

Rodra, with hia mind hxed on obtammg ParvaiI, 
practised severe aasteritiee, be propitious to you— 

I adore them. 

IG. May the holy Rdjatirtha, whci-o VirOpa ob¬ 
tained the sovereignty of the eaith; may the holy 
K(im<Uirlha, where the hunter and deer went to Indra s 
heaven; may the holy Tirtha i^irinn/aAftya. where 
the Sage VAJRjtcHARVA poi-fomied his ablutions, be 

propitions to you—I adore them. 

17. May the holy Tirtha Akara, where treasure is 
obtained by the despairing poor; may the holy 
Tirtha, where the only wisdom is obtained by the 
ignorant paying reverence to the stream; may the 
holy Tirtha ChintAma^i, whei-e every desire U ob¬ 
tained by those duly performing ablutions thoi o, be 
propitious to you—I adore them. 

18. May Pramoda Tirtha, where ablution secures 

pleasure; may SatlahhaAa Tirtha, whci-e watci-a en¬ 
gender auspidous attributes; may ^ Tirtha, 

where BaUsuua bathed when he undertook to sub¬ 
due the three worlds, be propitious to you—I adore 
them. 


Pra»oia T. u • place called Dmaga, where the VdgmMi 
M)d RatMwti QDitc. 

T, at the joDcden of the VdgvuUi and 

meti riven. 

Jaga r. at the jonetlon of thf Vdsmati and ProM4fealf. 
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19. Usy the goddesees Vidtaohaei, AK^AToeufi, 
Vajeayogini, and HABni’; may Hanuman^ Ganb^, 
MauakXi.a*, and ChCiSa BhihkiM*’, may Bk^hmam 


' TbtM four goddeuM Wong to tb« StoMMta 
According to on* ooanMQt, Yidfdd^ari lutd AHiMyofM an pro- 
docod from the Loto« in tbo Solar apber*—abovo SioMni, wfaicfc 
U abovo Uw oarth; bolow the earth ia the re^on of water— 
Wow that, of Ara, aod bolow that, of air. Vti/rofofM i* a 
goddoaa of a aoperior, lUriti of a» Inforior nak. [St. Jolion, 
Mdm. anr lea Contr. oeddeaL, I, UO, Not*.] Umoo goddoaaea 
reaemble the TogtnU aad YaktUiU$ of the rdnlriis ajatem in 
their terrifle forma, malignant diapoaition, aad magical powera, 
and in having each her V{fa Mmtra, a myadcal ajilablo, appro* 
priated to prajera addroaood to her. HtbUi haa a temple In the 
prodneta of Sambhmdth, and ia worahipped aa Aleio by the 
Brahmanieal Hindoa. [Rornonf, “Introdaction”, 560 L] 

* Tbaaa thne divinitioa, adopted trom the ortiMtdox PanihMo, 
are great favorilce with the foodAoi of Nepal, the legeode jtaatl* 
fying tbeir adoption Wng ingenioaa and popular. The prevailing 
notion of theoe aod aimilar Importationa from the Brahman i eal 
theocraey la, they an the aerranta of die Bn d dhia, and an 
only to be rvveroaced In that eepadty. It ia related of Hanv* 
wlw, in the X.«*iJtdMtdr, that whan IUvaj* found hlmaelf over- 
motchod by the monkey, be took nfngo in a temple of SIkta. 
llAitUHiN, unable to violaio the aan c taary, applied to Bitu, 
who reoommofkded h™ to go and aerva the Aufattn. lu dixvA’e 
temple an foood Imagca of Ravam, HakuhIii, MAuixiLA and 
HautL MauAkIla ia considered by the AwfdddethM ae eolf- 
born, and ia invoked by them as F^or^. The AiAwirthai 
regard him as the aon of PixvATi aod Siva. [See also St. Jalien, 
i. L I, 4S, Note.] 

* Cr46jL Bmuuuii is a female mindicant. fenddie AteMia 
are daaaed in fosr orders, the Arham, or perfeet aaint, ^■doaha, 
atodioos aage, Chmtako, naked eaeadc, and BUiakt, mendicauL 
[See llodgeon’a “lUoetntjona”^75, and Bamonf, “Lotaa”, »9t.J 
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and the rest*, with SiNHtsi, Vyaohrini*. and Skanda*, 
be propitious to you—I adore them. 

20. May the lesser Tirthai» the souwo and term 
oftho V&gmati, and the rest*; the Chaitya, on 
the Sankockha* hill, the Laltta Chaitya, on thaJa- 
tochha hill*, the Devi of the Fhullochka hiir, and the 
Bhagavati, of the Dky&naprocJiha hill*, be propitious 
to us—'I adore them. 

. Br4hmaM «>d ih« «« «• the the divine molhcn. 

or pertonlfted rncrglei of the Hindo god#- 

» and Vjdffitrrtf, or the Hon and ’Xlgor-goddoa*.*, 

aro iaferlor apiritt attacbod to the 

• is tho Hindu deity, according to Uw .diioariJau; 
Moordlng to the AodMdettai, solf-angMidcrod. 

* Tboio ar« four pools at 7 dpdi«ini, named TArd T., Af/etlga 
T., Apmn T., and dnoato T— Mr. Houosor classes »*« 

and term of the chief rivai V'dffwat^, amongst tho groatur Tirtktu, 
but tho teat cannot be so aodentood. 

» Smk fK hkp MU is called, by tho Oorklias, Araptifo; by the 
NmoAn, S^pAaeio: the Legend of Ktia Chailtfa state#, tliat 
KlUECciicnilAKOA Buddha here cot off the forelocks of TW 
naai and JWofrtpas, or, in other words, mado them ttmitUlhan 
half the hair (kata) rose to hoavco, and gare rise to the A'rdo- 
oolf river, the other half feU on the ground, and sprung up In 
CAeityes of the form of Idngaa. [800 also Hodgson, 
**lUQStratioas'% 168.] 

• Chaitya is said to have been founded by the disciples 
of ViTAirij the hill on wWch it stands is tbo Arjm of the 
Oorkhas, the JamaMo of tho Hewars. 

» The goddeee is Vataadhard, in tho form of a coaicol stows 
tbo Mil is called, by tho Odrkiias, Phalehak. 

• Another goddess, a portion of Ovhyaiwart, in the shape of 
a eeafeai stow. The hUl is caUe^, by the Oorkhas, Chaadroffiri. 
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21. May the Chaitya of Sri Makju hill, erected by 
hU disciples'; may the five deities established in the 
cities founded by S&i Santa*; may the Puchh^a 
mountain, where SXrya expounded the unequalled 
PuTdda®, be propitious to you—I adore them. 

22. May the King of Sei'pente, the N&ga, the de- 
sti'oyer of Vigknar&ja, reiuding with his ti-ain in the 
Adh^a lake*; may the five Lords of the three worids*, 
Ananua Lokeitoara, Hauiharuiariv^a Lokeiwara, 
Yarsuamalla Lokeiwara, AuoeiiApi^A Lokeiwara, 
and Tfuix>KAVA&ANKARA Lokeiwara, be propitious to 
you—I adore them. 


' &r(maiij9 hill b Ow WM(«nt p«rl of monol Sambhi: between 
which «iul irteint/w there Is » hollow, bat i» eepernlion. 

* ^AWTA^si, MCOrding to the SaM6*ii Pvreia, wm o K$hatritfa 
King of Oaer, iieiued PKACluiiiA Diva, who, luviDg ooim to 
A'lpai, WM made a Battidka by Ochaiar DhOukui the Iru divi- 
oitie# are VasurDDArA iW is Vdnfvr, AoM Dt9« in 

VAvn Dma in VAgvp^r, NAflAUtVA in Ndsp^t OunTAOid in 
Sdanifw. They are all on moent SamMu round the great temple. 

* Ttie PNciiAdijni moontaSn ia the ImIIow of nmuut 5aiaM«ti 
Ibo trerdiia Ijileodwl ia tho 5oaiWhiinird»o p. a. 5r«|«*tWlwwddo. 
8e« Burnouf, “Inlroducllou”, »l. Hodgtou, “lllostrationa”, 85.] 

* The iVdjj« here ia Kario+a, one of tha eight Hdfcs, who 
in Nopal, m widl m In Kashmir [RA)a Tar. Ill, 580.], is re¬ 
ported to havo resided in the walem which filled those Tal¬ 
leys; when the country was drdnod, 1» repaired to a reaewrolr 
near Kathmandu. Tim jLtUidra tank is called, by the Newirt. 
TodoAonp. 

* The fire ZAi*eA«ir«, regentt of the worlds, irs BeM- 
tattwaii AiumUi ia called hy the NewArs CAo*W Deo, sad 
rahtAamolhi, 2^ Kkted. , 
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28. May the divinitiea Hevajra, Samvaba, CHAii6A- 
viBA, TaiLOKAViBA and Yooamdara, witli their train; 
may the desti-oyer of Yama and the rest of the ten 
Kings of wrath, with aU hidden and revealed spirita; 
may ApARUffTATO NAHSANofct, be propiUous to you' 
—I adore them. 

24. May Manjvkath*, who having come from 
^$ha, with hia disciples, divided the mountain with 
his Bcymitai-, and on the dried-up lake erected a city, 
the pleasant i-esidence of men, womhipping the deity 
sitting on the elemental Lotus, be propitious to you— 

1 adore him. 

25. May Abjap^, the chief of the companion trtun 
of Hatagwva, and JAtiDHAHA', who came to the 
mountain Potala after having gone from !S<tukhavaii* 

» Mom of htlong to tho Baiuid^ •yatoni tad Ui« Swd- 

diviaon. APAttmrrATo and Nia SASohi aro both AiddAM, 
to oach of whom Twlon* OMOoiatp* tn Mi»ched. 

» Some obeerrMion* oa the hUtorkal purport of this aod tho 
next rem will be oubjoiaod to the text. 

» The coostrortioo of this pMS*«e wsrrmat the oso of 

Jaiddkara as the epithet of Hataosiv* , tho wesror of the jMd, 
or matted hair, deooting a follower of particolarly as Hata- 
oiii?A is said to be a Bhairata, one of Visa’s atteudantt: but the 
comment calls Jaiddltart a Lektiwara-. aeeordlog to Mr. Hodosok, 
also HataosIva and Jat asbaba are two of tho menial altendanta 
of ABJAPiili or PANtArAKi, one of the Dhj/M Btddkat’, others 
ore named AuRata, Ktmdrt, AjUa, Ap«r4iiia, McHamya, Varada, 
/ojr*. Vv^, Abho^taprtda, and DAanado, most of 
which names are well known to the Hindus as those of the 
attendants on and PinatL 

• happen, “B«lipondciBoddbi”,U,S8. Wassjlj«w,l.l.I,MS.] 
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to Venga^ and being afterwards caJled by the King* 
to remove accumulated eviU, entered halita-pwr^ be 
propitious to you—1 adore him*. 


REMARKS. 

Besides the peculiai* pui'port of tlio allusions cod' 
tained in the preceding verses, they suggest a few 
general considerations which may be hei’e briefly ad> 
verted to. 

It is clear that the Bauddha religion, as cultivated 
in Nepal, is fai* from being so simple and philosophical 
a matter os has been sometimes imagined. The ob¬ 
jects of worship are fai* from being limited to a few 
persons of mortal origin, .elevated by superior sancti^ 
to divine honouis, but embrace a variety of modifl- 
cations and degrees more numerous and complicated, 
than even the ample Pantheon of the Brahmans. A 
poiTion of the heavenly host is borrowed, it is true, 
from the Brahmooical legends, but a sufficient variety 
is ti'sceable to original sonrees, both amongst the 
SxodbhdvikoM and AxiwarikaSt and rither spontane- 
onsly engendered, or created by some of the mani¬ 
festations of the Adi Buddha, or Supreme Being. Such 
are the BodhuaUtoat, and the Lokeiwaras, and a 


' The the ComaMiit wjre Aorandl’a Dmo, a King 

of Nepal. 

* [A tranelalion of the eamo Taotra, by Hr. Hodgoo, a()f>eared 
io the Journal Aa. 8oe. Bengal, XII, 400-409; bat unforloRatdy 
it ia diefigured by numerooa mieprinu.] 
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number of mferior aiviniUes, both .nJo nod female, that 
,rc not borrowed from either the Hmva or SMa eecta. 

It U a ...bjeet of important inquiry, in what degree 
these divmitiea are peculiar to Nepal, and whether 
drey are acknowledged by the Banddka, m other 
countries. There can be litde doubt, that they are 
recognised by the BntnWto of Tibet and Chmese 
Tftrtary, and some of them are traceable m Chma, It I 

is very doubtful, however, if they form part of the j 

theocracy of Ceyloo, Ava, and Siam. In the first of 
these we find infmior divinities, some of them females, 
worBhipi>ed; but they do not, as far as any description 
enables us to judge, offer any analogy to the similar 
bemgs reverenced in Nepal. In Ava and Siam nothmg 
of the kind apparently occurs, although in the exis- . 

tence of NaU, it is admitted, that other animatc<l | 

creature* than man and animals exist. It hos already 
been observed, that nothing analogous to the Meta¬ 
physical, or Dhyani Buddhas occurs in the B\iddh%*m 
of Southern India. 

There is, however, some evidence to shew, that 
the whole of the Nepal hierarchy of heaven ^ even of 
the Bwahh&oika class, is not confined to the nations 
of the North. In the vocabulary of Hsmachand^* 
we have the names of s'lxteeu goddesses, at a little 
distance from the synonymes of the Buddhas, entiUed 
the Vidyddevis, who ere unknown to the Bi-ahmamcal 
system. One of these is PrajnapH, who may be the 


* P89. « 
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same as the jPra/rui of our text. It is bowcvei*, in 
tlie vocabulary, entitled tho TrxkiMn ^sha, that the 
fullest confirmation occurs, that many of the inferior 
l)ersonage8 belonging to the Bauddhas were known in 
India, when that faith was current there. Besides the 
names of Sarya and those of general or individual 
BuddhaSy as SwayaubhiI, PAOUAPiim, Lokanath, 
Lokb^, Vita&Xqa, Avalokita, and MAVJLAsi, that 
work specifies a variety of goddesses, whoso titles 
arc found in the text as T6rd, Vatundkard, Dhanodd 
or Santpatpradd, Mdrichi, Lodumd, and others. Tho 
vocabulary is SanskHt, and ia apparently a compila¬ 
tion of the tenth or eleventh centuiy*. 

The allusions in tlie twenty-fourth and othor venca 
to Hanju Nath seem to point to him as the first 
teacher of the Bauddha religion in Nepal. TrailiUon 
assigns to him tho same part that was perfoi-mod by 
EidYAPA in Kashmir*, the recoveiy of the countiy 
from the waters by which it was submeiged, by giving 
tliem an outlet through the mountains: this hs per¬ 
formed, accoiding to the text, by cutting a passage 
with his Bcymitai*. He is described in the same stanza, 
as coming fit>m ^Irtkd, which the Niwdrl comment 
says is the mountain of MahdcJdn, and the Smnhhu 
Burdda also states the same. The city founded by 
Manju, called Manju PaiUm*, is no longer in exis- 


' Introduction of Wilton's DietioMrj p. XXTii. 

* As. Rss. VoL XV. [Bnroour, »Loiat», $ 06 .j 

* PLasscq, Ind. Alt., ill, 7 ^ [. Boraoul, **1.0101’*, dOL] 
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tence, but cradition places it balf-way between Mount 
Sambhu, and the Paiupati Wood, where tlie remains 
of buddings are aften dog up. Both Buchasam imd 
Kibkpatbick advert to the legend of Makju’s drying 
up the vaUoy of Nepal, and exprtss themselves sa^- 
fied that it is founded on the fact of the valley having 
once been an extensive lake. Makju has a number 
of synonymes in the Trimda, as MANJUdw, Manaj 
GnosnA, Makjubhadba, KumXha, the youth or prince; 
Nila, tlie daik-complexioned; Vadiu^, the King of 
controveiwy; KjiAioi, weaiing a swoi-d; Dai^6i car¬ 
rying a staff; Sikiiaduara, having a lock of hair on 
the crown of his heed; SiNHAKBii, who spoi-te with a 
Lion; and ^XwnJLAvXuANA, who rides on a Tiger: 
some of these epithets are, of course, not to be under¬ 
stood literally, but Uicir general tendency is to assign 
to Ma.sju the character of a MUitaiy Legislator, one 
whose most convincing argument was the edge of 
his sword. 

The reUgion intixiduced by Manju and his disciplea 
was, posMbly, that of pure Bttddhitm, either in the 
Swdbhdv^ or Aiitoarya form; but whence were the 
Brahmanical grafts deiivod? It is not extraordinary 
that we should have ^iva, or VisbSu, or Ganb6a, or 
perhaps even Hanumah, admitted to some degi-ee of 
reverence, for there is nothing in the Bauddha doc- 
tiinca negative of the existence of such beings, and 
the popularity of the legends relating to them with 
the whole Hindu people recommended them to the 
favour and adoption of their neighbours; but the Sdkta 
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form of Hinduism is a comparatively obscure and 
onavowed innovation, and had ndt therefore the same 
claims to consideration. It is, nevertheless, the chief 
source of the notions and divinities foreign to Bud¬ 
dhism with those BauddhaSt amongst whom the Pan- 
chaviniati is an authority. It could only have been 
brought to thtir knowledge by contiguity, for the 
Tantras, and Tdntrika Purdhat, form a literature 
almost peculiar to the eastern provinces of Hindustan, 
the origin of which spears to be traceable to EXma* 
rOp or western Asam. There is no doubt that the 
system has principally prevailed in Bengal, Rungpore, 
Cooch BehAr, and Asam 5 and, following the same 
direction, has probably spread into Nepal. There seem 
to be some hints to this effect in the concluding stanza 
of the Tract that has been translated. 

The literal purport of this verse is, that AarAPAih, 
whoever he might be, came to BaUtapur, after having 
gone from SaukhavoH to Banga. Saukhavati is called 
a LokadJidiu, a peculiar Bauddka division of the unU 
verse, and probably not in this world; but Banga deio 
is never applied to any country, except the east or 
north of Bengal. Abjapani, or Padmapawi, is a meta¬ 
physical Bodhisathoaf but in the present work sll 
these nonentities are converted into substances, and 
he is therefore a mortal teacher of the Bauddha frith, 
or employed for the occasion in that capaci^- He 
was invited, the tradition records, to reside m Nepal 
on the occasion of a famine, by Narskdra Dbva, R^ja 
of Bkatgong, and BANDm^JATiA, a Vajrdchdrya, and 
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came in coneequence. He comes attended by Bhai- 
ravas and wearers of JatiU, and may therefore be 
suspected of having come in the garb of a Saiva priest, 
if not as bis identical self, yet as an i4nia, or portion, 
which the oi-thodox Bat^hat leave out of view. 
They have, however, no objection to the Biua Margta 
worshipping Awap^i under any name they please, 
and his annual festival is aMended by ell sects alike. 

The invitation of a foreign teacher by Naekndra 
Dev A is noticed by Colonel KhuvPatkick; but tlie in¬ 
dividual is called by him Matsyehdka NatiiS one of 
the first propagators, apparently, of the Bdiupata 
form of the Saiwa religion, which seems to be that 
prevaUing in Kepal. There U also mention of some 
alteration of the national rites, by another Prince of 
the same denom'mation, by which it is recorded a fall 


■ An origlniU leg«na wnt m* by Mr. llowaov nmale., that 
the Lokeheara PaumapAwt daecended by oemmand of Adi Budoiia 
M Mamyskora. He hid hiiwolf hi the belly of a «ah, in ot*r 
to OTcibear ^tTA loadi PinYAti Iho dootrine of th« Toga, whicli 
he bad learned from km Bcoeiu, and which he eommonicaled 
to hU epouao on the toa-ahore. Having reason to mupect a 
listener, 6 iva eommanded him to appear, and PAOMArliiti oamo 
forth, dad In raiment alalned with ochre, inwarod with aahea, 
wearing ear-rinp, and ehaven, being the chief of the Yogki He 
was Matstssora NAtha, from his appoaranee from a fish 

(iiattj/a), and Ws followers took Uie appellation Ndth. We he*e 
in this story a decided proof of the current belief of a onion 
between the Yoga sectaries, and die BautldlHU, effected, perhaps, 
by the y<ip< Matsyshdra, known in Hindnstan as the pupil of 
OoRAKiaATH, b« conYerted by the Bteuddlxu into a manifestation 
of omo of their deified Sagea. [%ee Vol. 1, 3U.] 
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of snow was obtained. The first Karekdradeo ap¬ 
pears to have lived in the 7tb, the second in the 12th 
centory. The first would answer well enough for the 
introduction of tlie Ptihipata creed, which might have 
been popular in India about that time, and the latter 
date is that, about which the Tdtitrika ritual seems to 
have obtained currency. It is not unlikely that the 
expressions in the Panchaviniati rcfei* to one or other 
of tliese events, although, as usual, in all such appro- 
pi^tioDs of legendary histoiy, the circumstances ains 
adapted to the peculiar notions of those by whom th^ 
are borrowed. According to local traditions, the in¬ 
vitation of PadmapdM occurred in the fiftli century, 
or 1861 yeai's ago*. 


ASHtAMi VRATA VIDHAnA. 

This tract is of much greater extent, than either of 
the preceding, but is of less value for the illustration 
of ideas originally Bauddha. It belongs to that faith, 
but is still more copiously iuterspersed with notions 
from a foreign source than even the preceding, being, 
in fact, a ritual of the Tintrika practices of persons 
prefossing the religion of Buddha. A few observations 
and extracts will be sufficient to give an idea of its 
character, and of the obseiwances it enjoins. 

The eighth lunar day of every half montli is a day 


• [Sw KOppen, “lUUgion <!«• BoddU”, U, 
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.pproprUted to ce«mom» in the 

pecuiiwiy vv j ^ custom- 

^re ilebttion of riwe, «hieh h.ve no exclu..ve 
Tot Le intended to eecure the proepenty of 
toobeerver, «id in thi. they hnve b«=n apparon y 

imitAted bv the Bauddhai of Nepal. 

The op/niDg of the work, aanouDcing the intention 

-rehfpper, refe« briefly to a.ver.1 “f 

heading topie. of the veree. of the 

^“in the period of the TatUgaU 

the BhadrMpa. in the ", 

die Pa,wa«a<o Manwanlara, m the firet quM^r o 

the Mi age. in the m«ra<a d.v...on of Ae oor*,^.. 
Northern Panchila. in the Dtvasuka K,helra in &e 
VpaMandcha Piiha-. in the holy 
m Uie abode of the King of Serpent.. 
flie IJte cdled Nig<‘visa, in the region of fte ChaMya 
tf Swaranenfl, to the retom over which Wwa» 
PliiUsX preeide., wid which the fortune of Maejn Ssi 
protecuf to the kingdom difepal, of the form of that 
rf;^r(Smmmro, and invincible, enciieled ^y 
rteirdyiM, MmUingtiwara, GofairrWumro, KUeimara 
end Ktmihtiwara, GorKeftooro, P/wflitefinwo, Gan- 
dheia and Kifc-amefinoro. waUred by *e four greto 
river. PdytiiaN, KelmaH^Mad^maH, and Prabhivall, 
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sanctified by the twelve greater and six lesser Tfrthas, 
and by the edifices on the four mountains, governed 
by tlie seven Sages, honoured by the YoginU, the 
eight M&tnkasy the eight Bhairavasy Sinhini, Vy&. 
ghriMy QctMiOy Ktmuiray Mah^dloy HMHy ifonwmdn, 
the ten luinistera of wratii. In such a place, at such 
a time, befoiHi such a divinity, I (naming himself and 
family) perform this rite, with my wife and house¬ 
hold.” 'The objects of the ceremony are then enun¬ 
ciated, generally, aversion of all evils, the preserva¬ 
tion of health, and the attainment of fortune. Most of 
die allusions have been already explained, and others 
belong to Brabmanical Hinduism. The name of the 
Lokadli&t^iy or division of Uic universe, 5o4a, is appli¬ 
cable apparently to the Himalaya range, and includes 
Kiifimiry as we know from the i2u/a TaranginV. 

The ceremonial of the Tan&cu is distinguished by 
the repotiUon of mystical syllables, the employment 
of Yantras, dr diagrams, a sujierabundance of gesti- 
culutions, the adoration of tlie spiritual teacher, or 
(?tu*u, and the fancied identificotiou of tlic worohipiicr 
with the divinity wurahipped. In all these, os well os 

' Sea As. Rea. Vo]. XV, p. 110, whom XTojItufr is tormod, in 
dw Htf^arl taxt (1, ITi.], SaiicU^tadlidtM, rondaraii erronoonaly 
'die cooaica of (be world,’ die itdiiiiasiblc, aitbougli not (he 
tadittical purport of Lok4uth4tu, in compositiou with iSBiio, no 
uvsilable infornutlioD diwi suggeoting the latter to be a proper 
namo, nnd the former a lUnaion of the Univerae in Ikmddia 
Ooof[raph^. [For tbc oxplanadou of die term SekalokadidtM, 
worhl of patteiMO, see Bumouf, "Introductiou”, 501-7, ami 
KSppeu, “Beiigiou dea Buddliad', 1, 8G4.] 
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in the order «id n.tnre of the preeentetione. the 
Athlami Vidhina is as applicabie to Cslcu^ m to 
Kathmmdu; the only diffei’enoe bemg m Ae object 
or objects addressed: in the present case, the princ,- 
oj pcisou propitiated U AnoansPAiA, appaienUy the 
Le vrith SwAPAMOHt) Ndra*; hut prayers tore .n«le. 
and offerings are add«s.ed to aU the personag^ of 
d.o Bauddha Pantheon, and to a great .mniher of U.e 
divinities of the especially to the tcrrtfic forms 

of StvA and Sakt,. «td to all the Bhita,. or spmto 
of iU, ai.d the YoginU and the pcrpeti-ators 

of all mischii^. A few passages wiU substantiate the 

Bkccuracy of these aswrtioM- , 

In the hall where the ceremony i* hchl vanoiis 
MoMalas\ or portions ai-e maiked off and uppi-o- 
..i-iated to the different objects of the nte, and a com¬ 
plete course of worship is addi-esscd to each. Iho 
Llowing is that directed for the Biuldha MaMa, 
The directions ore, in general, in N«w6ri, tlio texts 
and prayers to be i-epcated in Sanskrit. 

Let the sacriEcer touch the Buddha Mandah with 
his fore-finger, repeating: “The universal TaUi^alag 
may aU be propitious.” He U then to addi-ess hmiself 
to the Durtjg * (or holy gross which is placed m the 

"■It.* is sometiina* inis«in«y drtle on tl« body of 

Uje woishipper; bot it is dofinod h«« to be made with v^oui sul^ 
•Unocs, string » ^ of the rito, M w»U« 

gold^t, or pounded gemn, or stone, [See eUoWusiliow, 1.1.1,* W-l 
• [Dr. .Wnilie, lu his “Msteria Indie*”, Vol. II, p. *7 f-, 

» doscrlplioM of this bwotiful gr«8 end its propertied] 
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06011*6 of the circle). “Om. I adoretbe Phjra’Z)tirt)<i 
—glory be to it,” He U theu to thiow flowers, or 
wave inoense in the air, saying: “May all the Buddhas 
residing in all quarters gather round me. 1, such a 
one so named, observing this rite, have become a 
inoiulicaot (Bhikeku). Let all the Buddhas approach, 
who will gx-ant me the permission of my desires. I 
wave this Vajra PuskpQy in honor of the auspicious 
teachore, the possessore of prosperity and the Lord; 
I invite them to appear.^’ 

The worshipper is then to present water to wash 
the feet, and to rinse the nioutii (saying: “Receive 
water for tlie feet of the Saint of Buodha ; StouAd, 
iteceive the Achamana', Svodhu"). 

The PtLshpa Ny&sa ({presentation of dowel's) next 
occurs; with these ejaculations: “0ml to the holy 
Vaibochana: b'lOuAd. 0ml to the holy Aksuoquya: 
Swihi. 0ml to the holy ILvinasauohava: SwAha. 
0ml to the holy Amitaoba: StouAd. 0ml to tlie holy 
AnoouA StotiUA: Swuhd. Om! to the holy LocuanX: 
Sxvui^ Oiul to the holy MXuaki: Swtihd. Oml to 
the holy Tara: SwoAu.” 

This is followed or accompanied by the presentation 
of incense, lights, water, and whole rice. 

Then ensues the Stotra, or praise: “I ever offer my 
salutation with my heatl declined; To the holy beno- 

' Tbotimn Ka>«,vlil«hs{gniftc<‘tlte diankrboU'.or'adiaauifHp, 
b onplojrvd iti these eonpooitds, oridotitJy ta tlw sunsa of usiiidoitt, 
holy, or eaeix'd, [Uunioaf, “Inlroductiun”, SS7, or Mrviiif for 
(be rcDiOTkl or keeping off of Uiftculliee. Soe WeMiljuw,].!. I,tU.] 
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fiictor of the world Vaibochaka. To the holy Aksho- 
bhya. To the Uluetnous RATNOnoHAVA, the best of 
Saints. To AiirTABHA, the Lord of the Mums. To 
tl.e holy Amooha Siddha, the i-cmovei- of tlie ills of 
the Kali age. To Lochan^, to MXm.kki, and h. TauX, 
named I «lorc ^Xkva Sinha. the ruler of 

all, pi-opitious, the asylum of clemency, the all-w,se, 

tl»e lotus-eyed, the comprohensive 

The Deiana, a sort of confession, is next perfonned. 
“Whatever sin may have been committed by me, cluh 
and fool that I mu, whether originating in naturnl 
weakness, or done in conscious wickedness, I confess 
all, thus standing in the presence of the Loi-ds of the 
world, joining my hands, afflicted witli soirow and 
fear, and prosti-ating myself i-epeatedly before them. 
May tlic holy Sages conceive the post as with the past, 
and the evil I have done shall never be i-epcuted. 

This is to be suid by tlio disciple Iwfoi'C tl>c Gims 
placing bis light knee in the MuMalti on the g»*ound; 
He then continues: “I, such a one, having uttered 
,„y confession, take refuge wiUi Bxuldha fi-om tins 
time forward, until the ferment of ignorance shall 
have subsided; for be is my protector, the Lonl of 
exalte<l glory, of an imi>cn8hable and in-esumable 
form, merciful, omniscient, all-seeing, and free from 
the dread of all terrors; I do this in the pi-escuce 
of men.” 

To this the Guru is to roply repeatedly: “Well 
done, well done, my son; pei-fonu the AVryd/rmn.” 

The worthipper accoi-dingly takes nee, flowers, and 
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water, and performs the rite, or sprinkles them on 
the Mandala, with this text: **Tbis U the hol'd Arhat, 
the comprehensive Buddha, replete widi divine know¬ 
ledge, Sugata, knowing the universe, the supreme, 
the curbcr of the wild steeds of human faults, the 
ruler of the mortals and immortals: Buddha. To him, 
gem of Buddhas, I address the rites performed to this 
flowei' Mahdala.” 

The offering is then made with this foimula: “Oinf 
NaviaK to the geto of Buddhas, whoso heart is laden 
with the bui-then of compassion, the supreme spirit, 
the universal intellect, the triple essence, the enduror 
of ills for the benefit of existing beings; accept this 
offering, savoury and fi'ogrant, and confimi me and 
all men in the supremo all - comprehending wisdom. 
Omi, Am, Hrit, Hum, Bhat, SwdAd.” 

The whole of the above is thrice repeated, with 
what are called the Dharma, Sangha, and Mxda 
Mahdalas. The names of the Buddhas being changed, 
aud the prayers varied in length, though not in pui'- 
port: these, however, form but a small part of the 
whole ceremony; although it is made up entirely of 
such prayers and observances. 

After worship has been offered to tlic different 
Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, regents of the quarters, and 
other mythological beings, the ceremony concludes 
with the following address to the “^irits of heaven 
and goblins damned”. 

“Glory to Vajhasattwa —Gods and demons, Ser¬ 
pents and Sunts, Lords>f the plumed race, and all 
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Oandharbas, TMuis, Regente of the plnnetm-y orbs 
and spirit** that dwell ujwn the earth. Tlmi?, kneeling 
on the ground, I invoke you. nil, licimng my 
invocation, approch with theu- wive*, and chtldron, 
and oMOciatea. Hear Demi-God*. who frequent tW 
brow of Af-WTi, tlic groves of Indra, Uie palace* of the 
Gods, and the orbit of the sun, spirits who sport in 
streams, in ponds, in lakes, in fountain*, and the 
depths of the sea. Goblins, who dwell in villages, in 
towns, in the deserte*! foinples of the GmU, in the 
stalls of Elephants, and the cell* of Monks. Imps, 
that haunt the roads, the lanes, tlie mwkots, and 
where cross-ways meet. Ghosts, that lurk in wells 
and thickets, in the hollow of a solitaiy tree, in fu¬ 
neral paths, and in the cemeteries of the deiwl, and 
Demons of tcrjific form, who roam as beai** and lions 
through the vast foi-est, or rest in the mountaiu’s 
cavemed sides. Hear and attend. Receive the lights, 
the incense, the fragrant Mreoths and the offerings of 
food presented to you in sincerity of faith; accept, 
eat and drink, and render this act propitious. Inura, 
the thunder-bearer, Aoki, Yama, Loi-d of the earth. 
Lord of the main, God of the winds, Sovei-eigu of 
riches, and King of spirits (tfi^NA), Son, Moon, pro¬ 
genitors of mankind, accept this offering of incense, 
this offering of lights. Accept, eat and drink, and 
render the act propitious. 

KilisHitX Runni, MahX Rucftf, ^iva, UmX, of black 
aod fearful aspect, attendants of Duvi, JayX, VtjayX, 
Ajita, Atahajita, BnADRA^u, MahakXlj, Sthala- 
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kXU, YoGiNi, Ikdrt, ChanAi, Ghobi, Vidhatiu, IWri, 
>)amui}ri, Trida9r8wari, KXmbojik^ Dtpami^ Cm)- 
Giiorar^X, MahXri}pa, DXisBfAinirX, Kai'X- 
LDii, Kai'alamXlX, MXuBi, EHAtwXMOA, YamaqXro- 
dikX, KuA^GAnARTX, ParaSuhas'I'X, VajharastX, 
Dhanchari'X, pAMcnA^Xmiri, MahatatiwX. The ac- 
complisher of all acta, the delightcr in the ch'cle of 
tlic Jogfa, the Lord of VAJiutXwARi, all heai* and obey 
tills the order of VajbasattwA) who was created by 
the Yoya of the uDimpasslooed form of Tathigata. 
Om-Ka-’ka-kardana-kardanal Kkd-khd, khidana- 
khManat destroy, destroy, all obnoxious to me; Gha 
gha, ghAtaya, ghdtayal cherish and preserve tlie life 
and health, the wishes and the prosperity of the sa* 
ciificer, the holder of the thunder-bolt, commands: 
/7nwn, //rum, Phot, Phat, Phati SvodhiV 

Such is tlic nonsensical extravagance with whidi 
this and the Td^trika cereraoiniee generally abound; 
and we might be disposed to laugh at such absurdities, 
if tho tomporaiy frenzy, which the words excite in 
the minds of those who hear and re^ieat them with 
agitated awe, did not offer a subject worthy of sciiouH 
contemplation in the study of human nat*u-c. 
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II. 

TWO LECTURES 

OM tn* 

religious practices and opinions 

OV THE HINDUS. 

DcllTonid befow 111* Ui.irmlt 7 of Oxford o» ««-. J7tl. mul 
S&tk of FolmiAr^, IMO. 


lecture 1. 

It has always been my wish and intention to offer 
to those members of the University who may toko 
on interest in the subject, a genm-al view of the lusti- 
ttrtions and social condition, the literatnro an.l the 
religion of the Hindos. The pm-poac. although unful¬ 
filled, is not abandoned. Varioua impedunento have 
retarded its a4SCompU8hincnt, and still delay its execu¬ 
tion j but I hope, at no very distent period, to bo aide 
to cany it into effect. In the mean time, the invitation 
which has been addressed to the University hy the 
Bishop of Calcutta, luid which, I am happy to think, 
has been accepted, to contribute to the religious en¬ 
lightenment of a benighted, but intelligent and inter¬ 
esting and amiable people, bas suggested to me the 
propriety and the duty of giving some eainest of my 
desire to render to any whti may apply their talents 
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and learning to the propoeed task—a task peculiarly 
appropiiate to a society equally eminent foj* piety and 
erudition—•whatever oasUtance the direction of my 
Btudies, my personal knowledge of the Hindus, and the 
extent of my abili^ may qualify me to afford them. 

The task that has been proposed to the members 
of the University is twofold. They are invited to 
confute the falsities of Hinduism, and aOlrm to Uic 
conviction of a reasonable Hindu the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. For the second branch of this undertaking 
the qualidcations are widely disseminated. Deep im¬ 
pressions of the importance of Christian troth, and of 
the obligation to extend it to the ends of the earth— 
knowledge of tiiat trudi, and skill to make it known 
—are not likely to be deficient in this University. 
For the effective performance, however, of the first 
branch of the undertaking, some preparation w re¬ 
quisite—some preliminaiy study is necessary—some 
infoiTnation not yet sought for is to be obtained. It 
U obviously essential to know that which we engage 
to controvert. It is indispensable that we should be 
well acquaitite<l with the practices and doctrines and 
belief, the erroncousuess of which we would demon¬ 
strate; and in this rospect whatever may be the xeal 
and the ability, the like extent of available fitness 
cannot at present be reasonably expected. Yet the 
jdaii submitted to the University reqnu-es this fitness, 
and judiciously requiius it. Besides the general prin¬ 
ciples upon which the necessity of such competency 
is obvious, it is still moro fmperative in regard to the 
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circumstances and character of those with whom we 
have to deal. The Hindus will not listen to one who 
comes amongst them strong only in his own futh and 
ignorant of theirs. **Rcad thcae Cranslntjons,’^ said n 
very worthy clergyman to a sect of religionists at 
Benoj'es, who were already sccedci's from idolatixxis 
worship, and were not indisposed for argument ui>on 
the comparative ti'uth of different creeds. “We have 
no objection to 1*00(1 your books,'* was tlie I'eply, “but- 
we will enter into no discussion of their contents witli 
you until you have I'Cnd ours.’* This was inoonvenlent 
or improcticablc, and, no furtlier intercourse ensued. 
This is one instance out of many whore precious op¬ 
portunities have been lost, because Uio only means of 
comunmicoting fully with the natives—convenancy 
not lueroly witli tlicir language but with their litoi'a- 
turo—has been wanting or incomplete; and with an 
acute and ai'gumcntativo people like the Hindus you 
must satisfy them that they are in 611*01* before you 
can persuade Uiem to accept the truth. To ovei'turn 
their errors we roust know what they are; and for the 
pui'pose of conveying to you some notion of their 
nature and extent, and of putting you in the way of 
ac 4 )uiriDg more precise information on the subject, I 
have thou^t it possible that even some brief obser¬ 
vation may be of use. With this hope I propose to 
give in this and a succeeding Lecture a general sketch 
of the principal religious practices and opinions of 
the Hindus. 

The account which it is^thus proposed to submit to 
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you must be linavoidably of a very general natui'e. 
The interval that has ela})«c<i since the invitation was 
accepted haa not permitted the prepu-ation of a veiy 
compi*ehensive detail; nor is the subject, perhaps, in 
that stage of its considci'ation in which minuteness of 
detail would be of advantage* What is now wanted, 
and that as eai'ly as possible, is some determinate di- 
1‘ection in which inquiry may be prosecuted—some 
definite point to which the thoughts may be mode to 
converge. In a topic necessarily unfamiliar to the 
customary tenor of academic study, it is not possible 
that any exact ideas should have been yet foitned as 
to the degree or kind of pi*eparation that is requisite, 
and few ai'o likely to be acquainted with tlie situation 
and sufficiency of those stoiiis fi-oin which they must 
provide their outfit for an untried voyage. The scene 
is so new, the prospect so indistinct, that enterprise 
may lose heart, and zeal may languish in vain aspi* 
rations, unless somethmg of a chai't, however rude 
and imperfect, be laid before the adventurer whilst 
ho yet hesitates to make his first advance. It is this 
help which it is my present puiposc to supply, in 
the hope that some, who, although competent to do 
honour to themselves and the University, might shrink 
from encountering they know not what, may be in> 
duced, if the mist may be in some degrCo cleai-ed 
away, to look a little nearer, advance a little farther 
into the now • seeming labyrinth, assured that every 
stop they take the path will become less intcicatc, 
and the goal be more pei*ocptibIy in view; assured, 
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too_„„le« my OWO experience deceive me-tlmt 
there will not be wanting en their journey objecte. 
not of beauty, yet of exceeding eurioeity and mtereet, 
to enliven their way, and begmle them of the con- 

sciouanee* of fatiguov .mt 

The hiatoor of the Hindu religion, although not 

traceable with ehtenological pteeiaion, “'"b''* 
equivocal proof that it i« by no meana of tlmt in 
lerable eliarmiter which baa been eomnioiily aaer bed 
to it. There are many iiidieatioiia which cannot Im 
raiataken. that it haa undeigone at different penoda 
important alterationa in both form and apirit. Iheae 
are litUe heeded, have been little inveatiga^, aiul 
are little known by even the moat learned of Uie 
Biehinana. Some have boon pointed out by the late 
Hindu i-eformcr Raj 4 RAmmohan Roy, but oven ho 
wa. unawaie of their full extent, and |lmy tie of 
tliemaelvea fiital to the pretoiiaiona of the Hindu faith, 
m, it now mostly prevaila, to an inspired origin and 

unfathomable antiquity. 

The oldest monuments of the Hindu i-cligion me 
the Vedas. It U much to be regi-ottod that wc huvo 
not a ti-anslation of these works in any of the lan¬ 
guages of Eui-opo; if wc hml, they would no doub^ 
in like manner as U.c Ko.ai> of tbe Mohutumedans and 
the Zend'-avesta of the fii-o-worshippei-s of Persia, 
supply us with ii-wfutable arguuieuto agmust the cre¬ 
dibility of the i-eligion of which they were once the 
oi-acles. A summary of the contents of the Vedas 
as satisfactoi-y as a sumifiai^ can be—was published 
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by Ml'. Colcbrooke, the meet eminent of iJl oorSane- 
krit scholars, in the eighth volume of the Researches 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal The account, with 
a variety of iustructivo dissertations on the religion, 
philosophy, science, and litci'atui'O of Uie Hindus, 
has been i-epHnted in a Collection of MUcellancous 
Essays*, published by Mr. Colebrookc, or rather fur 
him, not long before his death. The text also, witli 
a Latin translation of one book out of eight, of one of 
tl\c Vedas, the I^ig-Vcda, has been printed by the 
Committee of the Oriental Translation Fund*. It was 


' Asiatio n«s«areboa. TninMctiADs of n Society iiurtltuted In 
Ikngal, for iolo tbo ni5(ory, &c., of India. ftlVoU. 

4to. Calcutta. 

* Miacullaacoua Emu/s, by H. T. CoUbrooku. 9 Vob. Svo. 
London. Alien and Co. 1SS7. [9nd cd. London, 1S5S.] 

* Itig'Teda Sanbito. Liber Frimna 1 Vol. 4to. Lumimi. 
Oriental Translation Fund. Allen and Co. 1888. 

[Sliteo the abore wai written, the fldmwf<ta has been edited 
and iraualated by Steveitaon (1849) and B«nfi>y (IStS); tlie vMU 
Yf^tiroeda edited by Webur (ISW fT.)i tbo hlatk is in 

the cuorso of publication in lltc RIbUuttieca Indica; the Aliorru* 
rcab has boon edited by Roth uud Wbitiiey (l&U (T.), eiul n» 
odition of the iiffPtda with Uw commentary of Sdyaiia waa eow- 
mcnced 1^ M. MGllcr in 18411, wbicb ia atili in prugnsa. Prof. 
Wilaoii's rranslatinii of tbe ftigroda (IH90-&7, 8 Vola.) rcadiua to 
the cim) of tlut 4tli Ashlaka. Dr. Aofrcchl is editing ilie text of 
llie Rigreda in Roman ctianicicrs (Yol. I, 1861). On Vedic lite¬ 
rature generally see Weber’s Vorleaungen Abor indisefae Mteralur* 
geschiclite (1889), his Iniliadie Shidien (8 Vols. 1880-Sl), Mflller's 
lilatory of aiKlenl Sauskrit literaturu (ISStf), and GoldslAcker's 
article uu llie Vedas in the Eiiglisb RncyelopmlU (Arts anil 
Sciences, Vul. Vlll. 18GI).] • 
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the work of Dr. Ro&en, a dietingalsbed oriental scholar, 
who died in the prime of life and in the spring of 
his fame. A. portion of the same Veda has also been 
translated by the Rev. Mr. Ste^'ensoo, and published 
at Bombay. 

Fi'om these authorities a tolci'ably correct notion 
may bo formed of the cljaractor of the Vedas. They 
ore four in number, kich, Ytgush, S 4 mai], ajid Atluu*- 
von, or, as usually compounded, l^g-vcda, Ynjur* 
veda, Sdina>ve<la, and Atliarva-vcda. The latter, 
however, differs, os fai* as it is known, materially in 
purport and even in style from the otheiti; it is rai'oly 
met with, and is not uncommonly omitted from the 
specification of the Vedas oven by early writers, who 
not unfrequently K{>cak of the Vedas eoUectivoly us 
but three. It evidently enters in a less degi’eo than 
the rest into tl>e fonnation of the national I'cligion as 
taught by the Vedas. Neither of Uie Vedas can bo 
considei'ed as a distinct work, composed upon a de¬ 
finite plan, having either a consistent method or a 
predominating subject Bach is an unarratigcd aggi'C- 
gate of promiscuous prayers, hymns, injunctions, and 
dogmas, put together in general, though not always, 
in similar succession, but not in any way connected 
one with the other. It is not at all unusual for even 
what is considered as the same hymn, to offer per¬ 
fectly isolated and independent verses, so that they 
might be cxtimdcd without injui-y to Urn whole. In 
the belief of the Hindus, the Vedas wei’c coeval with 
creation, and uro uncreatdU, being simultaneous with 
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the first breath of BrahmA—the creative power. This 
is sometimes questioned; but the opinioo is universal 
that BrahmA was their author, and that they weitj 
umongst the first created things. There aj-e, however, 
legends of their having been lost; and there is one 
account of their recovery, which states that they 
were then taught to a number of Brahmans by a sou 
of BralimA. This refere, probably, to the period of 
thou* composition by diflferent Brahmans. They them¬ 
selves furnish evidence of their composition by dif¬ 
ferent hands, and at different periods. Each hymn ts 
said to have its kishi—tlie sage by whom it was first 
communicated; and those foshis comprise a variety 
of secular as well na religious individuals, members 
of the Rshatriya or military, os well as the Brahma- ‘ 
nical oi-der, who are celehratod at different teras in 
Hindu tradition. It is also admitted tbaf the Vedas 
existed in a scattered form until the parts of which 
they now consist were collected and ananged in their 

actual form by a person of veiy equivocal origin_ 

tlie son of a fiishi, by tbo daughter of a fishenuuu, and 
tliercfore, properly speaking, of very impure caste— 
and who fi'oiu his aiiangiiig the Vedas is known by 
the name of Vy&sa—the oirangor. He is supposed 
by the Hindus to have lived about bOOO years ago. 
It seems not improbable that he, or the school of 
which he is the reputed founder, flourislicd about 
thirteen ccuturics before the Christian era. Ho was 
ossisted in his laboiu-, it is rcportetl, by various sages, 
and it is here again evident fhat the composition of the 
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Vedas was the work of many hantU—of a school or 
reliaious community which first rc<luced the sUogghng 
iJtutcs and practices, and popula.- prayer and 
hymns of the people, into a compact and permanent 
withority. The proceedings of Vydsa and his coiul- 
jutore, and the formation of various branches fi-om 
the main stem, or of Huboi-dinate and subsequent from 
one primary and principal school. a.*c desenbed by 
Mr t^lcbrooke, and will also be found detaded m the 
Vishfin Purfti'ia’. of which a Uanslation is about to 

appeal-fi-om the pi-ess of the University. 

In the state in which tliey arc now ioimd. the 
Vedas are each distinguUhable into two imrtionH 
a practical and a speculative: the one still fonim the 
chief basis of speculative opinion; the otlicr is, except 


in a few partaculai-s, obsolete. 

The praotical portion of the Vedas consists of liUlc 
else than dctaclied prayers athli-essed with a few ex¬ 
ceptions to divinities no longer worsliippcd, some ol 
whom M-e even unknown. There is one for instance 
named ftibhu, of whose hUtory, office, or even name, 
a person might ask in vain, from one end of India to 
the other. The prayers have consequently gone out 
of fashion along with thdr objccte, and when they ai*c 
employed they ai-e used as litUe else tlian unmeaning 
sounds, the language in which Uiey ai-c ^yntlcn differing 
much, both in words and construction, from tJie 


• Tlic Vuh.-.B PuriUW A System of Hindu Mytbulogy wid 
TWiiiou. tTwelateJ from Uio origiuul Ssuskriu I V«l. 4lo. 
Loudon. Murray. 1840 « 
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Sanskrit of later writings. In many parte of India the 
Vedas are not studied at all; and when they are 
studied it is merely for the sake of repeating the 
words; the sense is regarded as a matter of no im^ 
portance, and is not undei*stood even by the Brahman 
who recites or chaunte tlie expressions. Now this is 
in itself a vita] departure from the sacred institutes 
of the Hindus, by which the first portion of life, the 
firat of the four orders or stages through which all 
males of the three first castes, the Brahman, Ksba- 
triya, and VaUya, were peremptorily commanded to 
pass, was that of the religious student; the term of 
w])O80 studentship was to be spent with a Brahman 
teovher of the Vedas, and the sole object of whose 
studies was the understanding of the Vedas. For u 
Braliinan to be wholly ignorant of the Vedas was a 
virtual degradation. *'A Brahman,’* says hfanu, un¬ 
learned in holy writ, is extinguish^ in an instant 
like dry grass on fire twice boro man (that is, 

a man of either of .the tliroo first castes) not having 
studied the Veda, soon falls, even while living, to 
the condition of o ^tidra, and his descendants after 
him**.” It is also declared that u Brahman derives 
not that name from bulJi alone, but from his know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas***. According therefore to tlic 
letter of the law, there ore very few Brahmans now 
in India who have a right to tho respect and privileges 
which the designation claims. 
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The religion of the Vedas» as fai* as we are ac¬ 
quainted with it, diflcrs in many very matei’ial points 
from that of the present day. The worship they pi-e- 
scribe U, with a few exceptions, domestic, consisting 
of oblations to fire, and invocations of the deities of 
fire, of the firmament, of the winds, tlie seasons, tlie 
moon, the sun; who are invited by the sacrifice!*, if 
a Brahman, or by his family piiest, if he is not a 
Brahman, to be present and accept the offcniig, cithei* 
oiled butter, or the Jaico of the Soma, a species of 
asclepias, which 01*6 poin*ed upon the sacrificial fii*e, 
in return for which they 01*6 supplicated to confer 
temporal blessings upon the worahipper, riches, life, 
posterity; the short-sighted vanities of human desii'C, 
which constituted the sum of lieathen prayei* in all 
heathen countries. 

The following is the secoud hymn of the liig-vedu: 

1 . Appi’oach, 0 V&yu (deity of the aii*); be visible: 
tills Soma juice bos been prcpai’ed forthoe; appi'oach, 
drink, hear our invocation. 

3 . Those who praise thee, Vfiyu, celebmte tliee 
with sacred songs, provided with store of Soma juice, 
and knowing tlie season suitable for their oblations. 

3 . V&yu, thy assenting voice comes to tlie sociificer, 
it comes to many through the offering of the libation. 

4 . Indra and V 4 yu, tliis juice has been prepared; 
come with benefits for us; verily the libation desii'es 
you. 

5 . V&yu and Indra, observe the libations, being 
present in the offerings; come quickly. 
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6 . VAyu and Indra, mighty men, j^proach the priest 
of the sacrificer quickly, on account of his pray^. 

7 . I invoke Mitra (the sun), the source •of purity; 

I invoke Varuiia, able to destroy; both cheriahiog 
earth with water. 

8 . Mitra and Vai-uha, be pleased with this propi- 
tiatoi-y offering; for to you, assuredly, do sacriffces 
owe their success, as the waters do their abundance. 

9 . Mitra and Varuha, all wise divinities, bom for 
the benefit of multitudes, and multitudinously pre¬ 
sent, give efficacy to our acts. 

Tbo titles and functions of the deities commonly 
addressed in tliese invocations give to the religion of 
the Vedas the character of the worship of the ele¬ 
ments, and it is not unlikely that it was so in its 
earliest and rudest condition. It is declared in some 
texts that the deities are only throe; whose places are 
the earth, the middle region, between heaven and 
earth, and the heaven; namely, fii'e, air, the sun. 

Upon this, however, seems to have been grafted some 
loftier speculation, and the elements came'to be re¬ 
garded as types and emblems of divine power, os 
thei'e can be no doubt that the fundamental doctrine 
of the Vedas is monotheism*. “There is in truth,” 
say repeated texts, “but one dei^, the Supreme 
Spirit” “He from whom the universal world pro¬ 
ceeds, who U the Lord of the universe, and whose 
work is the univei*8e, is the Supreme Being.” In- 

* [Colsbr., f. 19 ff. M. MQIler, History of andrat 

Sauakiil Litcratura, p. US- tlj 
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junctions also repeatedly occur to worship Him, and 
Him only. “Adore God alone, know God alone, give 
up all other discourse;” and the Vedint says, “It is 
found in the Vedas, that none but the Supreme Being 
is to be worshipped, nothing excepting him should 
be adoi*cd by a wise man.” 

It was upon those and similar passages that RAm- 
mohan Roy gitiundcd his attempts to jtsfonw the 
religion of his oounUymen, to put down idolatry, an<l 
abolish all idolati'ous rites and festivals, and snhstt- 
tiitc the worship of one God by means of piuycr and 
thanksgiving. His efforts were not very successful, 
not so successful as they might have been, ha<l he 
confined himself to tlieir legitimate objects; but he 
involvwl himself in questions of Christian poleinicK 
and Emopcan politics, and intcrmittoil his exertions 
for Uie subversion of Hindu idolatry. He did not, 
however, labour wholly in vain; and tliere is a society* 
ill Calcutta, which tdthough not numerous is highly 
resiKJCtablo, botli for station anil talent, which pi*o- 
fesses faith in one only Supremo God, an<l assembles 
once a week, on a Sunday, to perfonn divine service, 
consisting of prayers, hymns, and a dUcoui*8e in Ben* 
gall, or Sanskrit, on moral obligations, oi' the attj-i- 
butes and nature of tlie Deity. A leading preochci' 
at those meetings, when I left India, was a learned 
Brahman, who was professor of Hindu law in the 
Sanskrit college of Calcutta; and another influential 


* [tbe Tuttvabmlluiii rabbi.] .. 
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luembei', a man also of Brabmaiiicol birth, of good 
family, and of proper^, set on foot, and I believe 
Htill continues, an English newspaper, called the Re- 
foimer, in vrliich the opinions of the par^, not only 
on religion, but on the ineasui’cs of the goverament 
of India, are advocated, by natives solely, although in 
oui- language, with remaikable boldness and ability. 

To retara however to the purpose of the Vedas. 
It seems very doubtful, if at the time of their com- 
poeition idolatry was piactised in India: images of 
the deified elements aro oven now unworshipped, and 
except images of the sun, I am not aware that they 
ore ever ntado. The porsonificatiou of the divine 
attributes of creation, pi'cservntion, and rcgotierution, 
Brahmi, VishAu, and Siva, oi^inute ito doubt witli 
the Vedas, but they are raiNsly named, they ai-o blended 
with the elementary deities, they enjoy no preemi¬ 
nence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration. 
I’hoi'e is no reason, from the invocations addressed 
to tliem in coinmon wlUi the air, water, the seasons, 
the planets, to Bupjjosc that they were ever wor¬ 
shipped under visible tyivcs. Ministration to idols iu 
temples is held by ancient authorities infamous; Manu 
repeatedly classes the priest of a temple with persons 
unfit to be ailmittod to private sacrifices, or to bo 
associated with on any occasion*; and even still, the 
priests who attend upon the images in public are con¬ 
sidered as of a scaicely reputable order by nil Hindus 
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of learning and respectability. The worship of images 
ia declared to be an act of inferior merit even by 
later authorities, thoae perhaps with which it origi¬ 
nated, and it is defended only upon the same plea 
which has been ujged in other times and other cotin- 
tines—that the vulgai' cannot raise their conceptions 
to abstract deity, and require some perceptible object 
to which them senses may be addressed. “Coire- 
sponding to the natures of different powers and qua¬ 
lities,” it is said, “numei-ous figui-es liave been in¬ 
vented for the benefit of those who are not possessed 
ofsufficient understanding.” And again: “The vulgar 
look for their gods in water; men of more extended 
knowledge, in the celbstial bodies; the ignorant, in 
wood, bricks, and stones.” It is almost certain there¬ 
fore, that the practice of worshipping idols in temples 
was not the religion of the Vedas. 

The dwelling-house of the householdei' was his 
temple: if qualified, he was his own priest; but this 
practice even among the Brahmans probably soon 
fell into desuetude, as they more extenuvely engaged 
in secular avocations, and it became almost univer¬ 
sally the practice to retain a family priest This is 
still the custom. Instead of being however a Brah¬ 
man of learning and character, be is very commonly 
illitei-ate, and not always respectable. The office has 
also undergone aa important modification. The family 
priest was formerly also the Guru, or spiintual advisei* 
of the family. The priest now rarely discharges that 
function, he merely conducts the domestic rites; and 
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the Guru, to whom extravagant deference, auch ae U 
duo to dei^ alone, is paid, is a veiy different indivii* 
dual, very usually not a Brahman at all, but a member 
of some of the mendicant orders that have sprung up 
in comparatively modern times, a vagrant equally 
destitute of knowledge, learning, and principle. 

Agun; although Bralimi, Vishhn, and ^iva are 
nameil in the Vedas, yet it is very doubtful if even 
the names of those incarnations and types, underwhioh 
they ore now exclusively worshipped, occur. R^ms 
the BOD of Da^aratJia, Rfishha the son of Vasudeva, 
are, it is beUevod, unnoticed in authentic i}a8sages of 
the SaiihitA or collected prayeia, and there is no 
mention of the latter as Govinda or Goii<4]a the infant 
cowherd, or as the uncouth and aiiomaloua Jagan* 
n&th. The only fonn in which 6iva is now wor¬ 
shipped, the Linga or Phallus, it is generally agreed, 
has no place whatever amongst the types and em¬ 
blems of the mythos of the Vedas. It is clear there¬ 
fore that the great body of the present religious prac¬ 
tices of the Hindus arc subsequent in time and foreign 
in tenor to those that were enjoined by the authorities 
which they profess to regaixl as the foundations of 
their system. 

Some parts of the private and domestic ceremonial 
of the Vedas we however still in use, although mixed 
up with much extraneous matter. For these I may 
again refer to Mr. Colebrooke, who published origi¬ 
nally in the fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatic 
Reseai'ches three papci-s on the relipous ceremonies 
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of tho Hindus and of the Braiimnns espouiolly. Thuy 
arc reprinted in bis Essays*, and dosuribo the con¬ 
stant and occasional offices of the Hindus > tlio ntes 
to be pci’foimed duly, and those appropriated to 
seasons of joy or sorrow, those by which man'iago is 
consecrated and death is solemnized. 

Chai'actenstic features in these observances—<and 
they are common to all fomal religions—ai^e the pro¬ 
digal demand which they make upon the time of the 
observer, and tJie minuteness of their intei’feronce in 
all the most trivial actions of bis life. The Hindu 
rules compel a Brohman to get out of bed before day¬ 
light, and prescribe how many times he shall rince 
his mouth, and with what sort of a brush and in 
what attitude be shall clean hU teeth. He is then to 
rep^ to a river, or piece of water, and bathe. This 
is not a simple abluCion, but a complicated business, 
in which repeatwl dippings alternate witli a vainety 
of prayei*B, and a still greater variety of gesticulations. 
The whole is to precede the rising of the sun, whose 
appearance Is to be wutod for and welcomed witJi 
other gesticulations and other prayera**. The most 
celebrated of the latter is the Gdyatrl, held to be the 
holiest verse in the Vedas, and personified os u god¬ 
dess, the wife of Bi*ahm&. It is proceded by a myste¬ 
rious inoDosyllablc, the type of tbo tbi-ee divinities, 
Brahimi, VisbAii, Siva, and the essence of the Vedas 
—OM, and by thi'ee scm*cely less saci'ed words, 

* CBd. 18M, P.7S-14S.3 

** [S«e for details the AeUradaraa. B«nar«»- 1866, p. 1-64.] 
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Bhuvar, Swar, denoting earth, atnionphci'e, heaven. 
The prayer ie xneiiily, “Let us meditate on the eaci-ed 
light of that divine sun, that it may illuminate oar 
minds V* This is to be repeated mentally as often ns 
the worshipper can do it whilst he closes his mouth 
and nostrils, effecting the latter by rule. It is the 
most orthodox of the gesticulations, and is performed 
by plocmg the two longest fingers of the light hand 
on the left nostril, inhaling tlirough the light, dosing 
the right with the thumb, and when the breathing 
can no longer be suspended raising the fingers and 
exhaling by the left nostril. There arc other gosti* 
culations**, all, to our seeming, very absurd, but 
they 01*0 not subjects of lidlculc, because they aie 
seriously and reverentially practised by men of even 
sense and learning. The excuse made for them is 
that they contribute to fix the attention, and prevent 
the thoughts fi-om straying. It cannot be I'egarded as 
a very arduous attempt to show how ill calculated 
must be the subject of an individual's meditations to 
occupy his mind, bow little either his understanding 
or hia feelings can be interested in his devotions, if 
he U obliged to have recourse to sleight of hand to 
prevent tlieir being put to flight. 

After his morning ablutions, a Brahman ought to 
devote part of hla time to tlie perusal of the Vedas. 
This, as already intimatcxl, is uevei'done; but other 
works—the Pur&Aos—may sometimes be substiUiteil. 

• [fogvodsM. in.w. 10.], 

** [doe “Tbo Sundbyi”, by Un. Bdnoa, pistes 6 sad il-lt.] 
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Then follows domestic worship, now idol worship: 
for in most houses there is an image of the favoiiHte 
deity of the householder, in a room or recess appro- 
pnated to its accommodation. And to this the fsuiily 
Brahman, iu the presence of the mastci* of the house, 
makes offerings, and addi-csses prayera, diversifying 
his recitatiou by blowing a conch-sheJI, nnging a bell, 
beating a drum, waving lights, or other unmeaning 
accompaniments. A considerable poilion uf the forc< 
noon is tlius unprofitably expended. Tlici'e is no doubt 
that many flindus of respectability feel tliese ntes as 
grievous buixlens, although the influence of prcscrip* 
tioQ, example, and fear of scandal, prevent them from 
casting them off. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Hindus vai*y much 
with caste and condition, but they ore always, in 
Illation to the circumstances of the parties, trouble* 
some and expensive. It is veiy little the object of 
the rite to impress upon tlie married couple any re¬ 
verence for the union so contracted. Some injunctions 
are directed to the bride; os, “Be gentle in thy as¬ 
pect; be loyal to thy husband; be amiable in thy 
mind, be lovely in thy person*.” But no reciprocity 
of duty is recommended to the bridegroom. The 
greater number of the prayers and invocations arc 
mythological and unmeaning. It may be remarked of 
the rite, however, tliat it evidently contemplates re¬ 
sponsible persons. The Vedas then did not sanction 
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the marriage of children. In fact, it was impossible 
for a man to marry before matuiity, as nine years 
are specified as the shoilest term of hU studentship, 
until the expiration of which he was not allowed to 
marry. He did not enter his studentship till he was 
seven or eight, and therefore, at the earliest, he could 
not have been married before he was seventeen; an 
eai-ly age enough, in oui* estimation, but absolute 
manhood, as compared with the age of nine or ton, 
at which Hindu boys are, according to the present 
practice, husbands. There is no doubt that many 
othei’ innovations for the worse have been made in 
the marriago ritual and usages of the Hindus. And 
the whole system, the pi*einature age at which tlie 
parties are married, tlie practice of polygamy, and 
the circumstances under which the alliance is com¬ 
monly oontracted, involving the utter degradation of 
the fbmale sex, is equally fatal to the development of 
the moral virtues and intellectual energies of the man, 
and is utterly destructive both of public u<lvauceinent 
wid domestic felicity. 

The fiinorul ceremonies ori^ate also in pai-t from 
the Vedas. It may bo necessary here to explwn that 
the use of forms and pi'ayers, derived from the Vedaa, 
is not incompatible with tlie neglect of the study of 
these works. The necessity of an acquaintance with 
the text has been obviated by the compilation of ma^ 
nuals and breviuriee, if they may be so termed, m 
which the rules arc laid down, and the fonuul* 
(whethei* from the Vedas or other authorities) are 
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inserted. These are always modero. The great au- 
thori^ for Bengal U a Paddit^ who lived Ic«a than a 
century ago, named Rxighunandana. He composed 
eighteen works of this kind, denominated Tattwas. 
One treats of daily rites; one of weekly or monthly 
rites; one of marriage; one of obsequies, and the like. 
These are the sources, not always exempt from sus¬ 
picion of unfaithfulness or interpolation, and always 
objectionable as confounding authorities, and at¬ 
taching weight to works of various eras, and of veiy 
opposite tendency, by which the practices of tlio 
Hindus are regulated. 

The Hindus, as is well known, bum their dead; a 
usage recommended by the peculiainties of climate, 
and the habits of the people, as much os by au¬ 
thority. The custom of carrying the dying to the 
banks of the Glaiiges, or some river considci'C<l sa¬ 
cred , has no warrant from antitjulty, any more than 
it has fi'om I'casou or humanity. The final com- 
miunent of the corpse to the funeral pile is deco¬ 
rously conducted. The tone of the ceremony, though 
not open to much exception, is cold and selfish. 
It offers no consolation ^m the futui*c condition of 
the dead, although it rebukes the natural emotions 
of the living: it represses aiBlctiun by expatiating 
upon its inudlity; it seeks not to soothe sorrow by 
inspiring hope. 

The practice of the Sati*, the burning of the widow 
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on her husband’s funeral pile, is now* prohibited in 
the tenntories subject to the Britisb government. Its 
prohibition was prudently gradual, and was facilitated 
by the difference of opinion entertained by the Hindus 
themselves as to its obligation, as well as by those 
uaUiral feelings of which not even superstition can 
wholly divest mankind. Although noticed by the 
historians of Alexander’s inva«on**, and therefore 
then provailing, there is no authority, it is believed, 
for the practice in the Vedas ***. There is certainly 
none even in the laws of Mann. 

A peculiar feature in the funeral ceremonies of tlic 
Hindus is the peidbrinance of the &iluldha|: ponmlicol 
offerings of cakes, of flesh, or oUicr viands, and liha* 
lions of water, to tlie manes, llicsc aro incumbent 
on eveiy householder, and arc presented on a variety 
of occasions. They ai'c offered in the first instance 
to such of his own ancestors as aro deceased, an<] 
then to the general body of the progenitors of man¬ 
kind, to die collective Piti'is, or Patres of the human 
race. When a person dies, the nearest of kin pre« 
Mcnts an obsequial oblation to his ghost doily, for ten 
days, and again at statctl intervals for a twcivciuonth. 

* [atnc 0 I83U. See Ncameiui, QueeliidUe Je* etigliadicfi 
Rcichoe lu Aelcti. II, IGS-tS. J. W. Kuyu, AJiitbiiMralUHi oi 
the B. I. Compeoy, p. 5SS f.] 

** [See Ui« qnelotioiis in Lnaseti'a IikI. Aku. Ill, 347.] 

*** [See No. V. or Lhie Tolunie.] 
f [Full pardeulun of liiia arc emiiuiiKiI in the SrmliUuiviveltiL 
Beuarca: 186C.] 
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A ceremony is tlien performed by which the spint of 
the defunct U supposed to be associated with the 
Pitfns, and to take his place in their sphere or heaven. 
On evci*y anniversary of hta demise the rite is re¬ 
peated. These ^rdddhas ai*e imperative, but die PitiHs 
should be worshipped once every fortnight at least; 
and offerings should be made to them on evei7 occa¬ 
sion of private or public festivity, and whenever a 
liouseholder is desirous of acknowledging or soliciting 
any temporal good. The chai*acter, offices and sitoa- 
tion of the Pitf-is formed, no doubt, part of tl»e ancient 
system, and vainous appellations aitd functions are 
ascribed to them in the laws of Manu*, and in some 
of the Pur&ftas. The subject is little considered or 
understood in the present day. The inefficacy of all 
such ceremonies has not escaped the satire of some 
of Hindus themselves; and it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to shew that their object is incompatible with tl>e 
condition of the soul after deatli, as it is more com¬ 
monly represented by their own authorities. 

These are some of the practices of the domestic 
worship of the Hindus, which, although very mate¬ 
rially modified, are no doubt refei^able to their original 
institutes. The public worship of the Hindus has, 
unquestionably, undergone still gi-eatei* change. 

The system of the universe and the tlieoiy of crea¬ 
tion ns universally received by the Hindus, no doubt 
originated with the Vedas, and consequently the three 
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great divinities of their mythology, BrahmA, ViehAu, 
and oiva, must have been devised about the same 
time, as they are nothing more than the personified 
attributes of the Supreme Being in action, or his 
powera to create, pieserve, and destroy, or, rather, 
regenerate—manifested. BruhniAisthe creator,Visbai 
the preserver, ^ive the regenerator. Their invention 
was probably at first littJe more than a metaphor, a 
pei-eonification, or allegory. It has been mentioned, 
that little beyond their names appeaie in the Vedas 
regardbg them, and it is doubtful how far any de¬ 
finite figures, any images of them, any temples for 
them, any worship of them, formed pait of the an¬ 
cient religion. It is doubtful if BrahmA was ever 
worshipped. Indications of a local adoration of him 
at Pushkara, neai’Ajmir, are found in one PurAAa, 
the Brahma PurAha*, but in no other part of India 
is there the slightest vestige of his worship**. OfSiva 
it is also to be remarked, that he receives worship 
under one foiin alone—that of the Linga or Phallus, 
of which, as before observed, no notice occurs in the 
Vedas. Some of the continental mythologists, there¬ 
fore, have been cgrcgiously mistaken in asserting that 
the primitive worship of India was tliat of the phallic 
emblem of Siva. When this type was introduced is 
uncertain: it was, probably, prior to the Christian 
era. The worship was in Its most flourisbing state at 
the date of the first Mohammedan invasion, the end 


• [Joonuil U. As.Soe.,Yol.V,7S.] ** [Laasni, IuJ.AU.,I,TN.J 
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of the tenth century, when twelve celebrated Lingas 
were enshnncd in as many of the capital cities of 
India. Somn&th was one of them, tlie deatructaon of 
whose temple by Malnndd, of Ghiznf, is naiToted by 
Gibbon. The worship of the Linga is now in a some* 
what dubious condition in different parts of India. 
In the south, it gives a name and a principle^of com- 
binotion to a porticulw sect—the Jonganias or Lingd- 
yits*, whose chief priests oi'c Pariahs, outcosta,— 
although the votai’les include Brahmans, and Brah¬ 
mans ore in some of tJie temples ministering priests 
under a Pariah pontiff. In Bengal, altliough the 
temples ai*e numerous, they ai’e oitlinorily mean and 
ore little frequented, and the worahip is recommended 
to the people by no circumstances of popular at¬ 
traction. It has no hold upon their affections, it is 
not interwoven with their nmuscnicnts, nor must it 
be imagined that it offci-s any stimulus to Impure 
passions. The emblem—a plain coinmn of stone, or, 
sometimes, a cone of plastic mud—su^ests no offen¬ 
sive ideas; the people call it 6 iva, or Mahadevn, and 
there’s an end. They leave to Europeans speculations 
08 to its symbolical purport. It is enough for them 
that it is an image, to which tliey make a prostration 
or to which they cost a few flowers. Tlicre are no scci’et 
rites, no mysterious oi'glcs celebrated in its honour. 

Vishhu, the preserving power, is a much more po¬ 
pular divinity, not in his own pemn, however, but. 


[8eo tbov« Vgl. I, 91G fT. ^Lompii, All., IV, C2S.] 
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in 8omo of bis Avatiras—clesconta or incamationa, 
especially as Rima or KfUhba. I have already stated 
that it is very doubtful if these incarnations are ad- 
vei-ted to in the Vedas, at least in the text*. They 
are mentioned in some of the Upaoisbads, supple- 
mentaiy treatises of the Vedas, but these composi- 
tious are evidently from their style of later date than 
the Vedas, and aome of them, especially those re¬ 
ferring to RAma and KfishAa, are of very questionable 
authentici^. 

The history of these two bcamations of VishAu, 
Rinia and Ki-UhAa, gives to the adoration i)aid to 
them every appearance of Hero worship. They were 
both of royal descent, and wore both bom on eaith 
like true knights-errant to destroy Heads, giants, and 
enchanters, and rescue hi^jleas maids and matrons 
from captivity and violence. Poetry exaggerated their 
exploits and mythology deiHed the performers. The 
story of Rima is told in the mytho-heroic |>oein, en¬ 
titled the Rimiyaba, of the first two books of which 
a translation in very choice Latin, by the celebrated 
A. von Schlegel, has been {HiblUhed. No fault is to 
be found with the charautei* of Rdma as a hero, except 
the iinpoBsibilit}’ of hU feats; but be U described au 
a dutiful son, an affectionate husband, an intrepid 
waiTior, aud a patriotic prince. HU wife, Sfta, is 
a model of a*wife,~-gentle, devoted, enduring, and 
obedient. The worst that can be said of either is, that 


* [LaaMD, IdiL AIl, 1, teS.«U, 110? ff. IV, 67b ft] 
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their ]>oetic celebrity has beeix abused, and has given 
rise to sects of votaries, who think that the repetition 
of theii* names is a sufficient substitute for all moral 
and I'eligious incnt. Most of the mencUcaut oi'ders 
choose R4ma for them patron. 

The worship of Kfishiia may be traced to the other 
of the two great mytho-heroic poems of Oxc Hindus, 
the MahAbhAi'ata. In the accounts tJici-o given of him 
there is more of mysticism than in tlie story ofllAma; 
but even there he does not ajxpcax* under the character 
in which he is most populai*, that of the infant Gopala, 
the boy Cowhex-d, and the juvenile lover of RAdhA. 
It is in these capaeities that he is now most exten¬ 
sively worshipped; and they are no doubt fictions of 
comparatively modem invention. Vishiiu was born 
as KrtshAa for the destruction of Kansa, an oppressive 
monamh, and, in fact, an ineaxmate Daitya or Titan, 
the natxiral enemy of the gods. Kansa being foi*o- 
wai-ncd of his fate seeks to anticipate his desta-oyev; 
but KfishAa is conveyed secretly away from MatlxurA, 
the capital of Kansa, and is brought up as the child 
of a cowherd atVfindivan, a pastoral district near 
Mathui'i. It is whilst thus circumstanced that he has 
been exalted into an object of adoration, and the 
mischievous follies of the child, the boy, and the lad, 
ax‘e the subject of populai’ delight and wonder. His 
male companions are not very prominent in the tale 
of his youth; but Uxe females, the deified dairy-maids, 
play a moi'e important pail in the drama. Amongst 
the most conspicuous is the one 1 have named, RudhA; 
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and she recdves scarcely less univeiaal homage than 
Kinshria himself. The adoration of the foi-ms of Siva 
or Vishi^ii is advocated not upon the oii^nal prin¬ 
ciple, that worship addressed to them is virtually 
iuldressed to the Supreme, they being merely repre¬ 
sentations of his power, but upon the novel doctrine, 
that one or other of them is himself the Supreme; 
Mid not only this, hut in the true spirit of pantheism 
that he is all things. This is asseited of ^iva by the 
Saivas; of Vishiiu, by the Vaishdavas. This notion, 
which is very widely disseminated, seems to have 
originated with the next great class of the sacred 
writings of die Hindus, the PurtUias. 

'Phe Purdhas are cigliteen in niunbcr: some of them 
are voluminous compositions.' It is said that they 
Wei'S the work of die same Vydsa by whom the Vedas 
wore airanged, and they ai-e held in alinoet equal 
estimation. According to a deiinition * furnished by 
many of them, a Purdda should treat of five topics— 
priinaiy creation, secondary creation, the families of 
the patiiarehs, die reigns of the Manus, and die dy¬ 
nasties of kings. The actual Puidfias confonn in no 
one instance to diis definition: the Hudiore are often 
<leclared to be others than Vyusa, and they offer many 
internal proofs that they 01*6 the work of various 
hands, and of different dates, none of which are of 
very high antiquity. 1 believe the oldest of them not 
to be anterior to die eighth or ninth centuiy; and die 


[WiUoo, VhibuB l*ur., p. V f. f Uuniosf, Blwipir. Pur., I, xut ff.] 
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mo«t recent to be not above three or four centuries 
old. In the pi’esent state of Hindu belief the Purihas 
exeri^e a vei'y general influence. Some of them, or 
poi-tiona of them, ai-e publicly read and expounded 
by Brahmans to all classes of people. Most Bmhmaiis 
who pretend to scholarship are acquainted with two 
or more of them, and particolai* sections, as the Devi 
Mihitmya, are amongst the most populoi' works in 
the Sanskrit language. Prayers from them have been 
copiously introduced into all the breviaries; obser¬ 
vances of feasts and fasts are regulated by them; 
temples, and towns, and mountains, and rivere, to 
which pilgrimages are made, owe their sanctity to 
legends for which the PuriAas or the MuhAtmyas, 
works asserted, often untruly, to be sections of them, 
Rre the only authorities j and texts quoted from them 
have validity in civil as well as religious law. The 
determination of their modern and unauthcnticated 
composition deprives Uiem of tlio sacred chaiacter 
which they have usurped, destroys tlieir ci-ei'Ut, im¬ 
pairs their influence, and strikes away the main prop, 
on which, at present, the gi-eat mass of Hindu idolatry 
and superstition relies. That the PurAAas represent 
in many instances an older, and probably a primitive 
scheme of Hinduism, is no doubt true; they have 
preserved many ancient legends; they have handed 
down all that the Hindus have of traditional history, 
and they furaish authoritative views of the essential 
institutions of the Hindus, both in their social and 
religious organisation. But in their decidedly sectarial 
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character, in their uncompromising advocacy of the 
pre>emin6nce of some one deity, or of some one of 
hU manifestations, in the boldness with which they 
assert his pantheistic presence, in the importance 
they attach to particular observances, as fasting on 
die 8th, Uth, and 14th days of each half month, in 
the holiness with which they invest particular loca¬ 
lities, in the tone and spirit of their prayers and 
hymns, and in the numerous, and almost always fri¬ 
volous, and insipid, and immoral legends, which they 
have grafted upon the more fanciful, dignified, and 
significant inventions of antiquity, they betray most 
glaringly the purposes for which they were coin- 
I>o«ecl, the dissemination of new articles of faith, the 
cuiTency of new gods. The Hindus are not much dis¬ 
posed to scrutinise witli critical suspicion the history 
of a composition reputed sacred; yet even they have 
been unable to avoid a controversy amongst them¬ 
selves respecting the authenticity of the most popular 
of all the PurMoa, the Bhiigavata*; and many learned 
Brahmans maintain that it is the work of on uuiu- 
spired wi*itw-, a celebrated graimnai-ian, named Vopa- 
deva, who flourished in the twelfth century. This is 
strenuously denied by tliose witli whom it is the text¬ 
book for their worship of the infant Erishiia; but 
there is no doubt of the fact. There is eijually little 
doubt that another of these works, the Bi-ahma Vai- 
vartta Purifia, is still more modern. It is dedicated 
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in great part to the juvenile and his favourite 

mistreiu(> lliilliA; and although the worahip of Radha 
is now BO exceedingly populai*, pai'ticularly in wostern 
Hindustan, yet her person, and even her name, ai'e 
unknown to all the otlier Puriihas, to the heroic 
poems, and oven to the popular literature of tire Hin¬ 
dus, to the plays, poems, and tales which are not 
compositions of the last throe or four centuries. 

It would occupy too much time to enter into any 
further details upon this subject. The gi*ounds upon 
which the opinions intimated have been formed may 
be fotmd in analytical descriptions of tlie contents of 
several of the most popular of the Furiiias which 
have been published in the Journals of the Asiatic 
Societies of Bengal and Groat Britain, and in the pro- 
face to the Vishiiu Puriha to which 1 have proviously 
referred ’. 

There seems good reason to believe that the Pu- 
i-Ahas in their present foinn accompanied or succeeded 
a period of considerable religious foiinent in India, 
and were designed to uphold and extend the doctrines 
of rival sects, which then disputed the exclusive di- 
I'ection of the faitli of the Hindus. It began perhaps 
in the third or fourth century of our ( 01 * 0 , having for 
its object the extermination of the Buddhists, who in 

' Aual/iiU of <iui Agni PunbU; Juuni. As. Soe. of Beogsl, 
Vol. J, p. 81 { of the Brshinii Vsirikrtta I*., iU. p. SI7| of (hoViehnii 
P., ib. p. 481; of tii* Vtlyn P., ib. p. S85; of th« Unthins P., 
Jonra. Roysl Aa Soe. of Great Brilatu, V 0 I. V, p. 01; of the 
Padma P. , ib. p. 880. * 
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consequence were driven out of India to Siam, Java, 
China and Tibet. When the Buddhists, whom all 
paities considered heteltxlox were ex}>elled, their 
enemies began to quarrel amongst tliemselvea, and in 
the eighth or ninth century a reformer named Sankara 
Achirya* is celebrated for having refiUed and 8up> 
prassod a vai-iety of unorthodox professora, and estab¬ 
lished the preferential worship of l^iva. Ue instituted 
in 8up]K>rt of his docU'ines an oi'der of mendicants 
which still subsists, and he is in au especial snanner 
I'egai'ded as the founder of a system of belief adhered 
to by Brahmans of learning, pai-ticulai-ly iu tlic south 
of India. The triumph that he obtmnod for the deity 
he paiitnibed did not long survive him. Karly lu Uio 
eleventh century Rimiinuja**, a follower of Vishhu, 
undertook to depose Siva and set up hU own divinity, 
not only in the belief of the people, but in tlie more 
substandal benefits of temples and endowments. Tra¬ 
dition records, that the great temple of Trivefil, one 
of tho lai-gest and richest in tlie Peninsula, now dedi¬ 
cated to Vishi'iu, was wrested from the rival votaries 
of ^iva by Raminuja aud his follower. The ascen¬ 
dency of the Vaislifiavas was not undisputed in the 
soutli, and a new sect of Snivae, to whom I have 
alluded, the LingAyite, sjirang up iu opiwsition to 
tliein: the contest was carried on with popular vio¬ 
lence, and in one of the disturbances that ensued, the 


[Lbmcii, Toil. Alt., IV, €18 If., 880 ffj 
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RAjA of KalyAiipm- was killed and hU capital de¬ 
stroyed. The Mohaminedan invasioD of the sontli 
crushed both the contending parties, and tlie piNj- 
dominance of the same power in Upper India pre¬ 
vented the like violence of collision. The VaishiSavas 
there spread with little resistance ondej- the followers 
of RAmAnand, a disciple of RAinAnnja, to whom, or to 
whose pupils, Uie greater proportion of the mendicant 
orders in Hindustan owe theii* origin, and under two 
Brahmanical families, one in the west sprung f]*om a 
teacher named Vallabha, who established Uiemselves 
as hereditaiy priests of tJie juvenile KrishAa, and one 
,jin Bengal and Oiisaa descended from NityAnand and 
AdwaitAnand, two disciples of.Ghaitanya, a teacher, 
with whom the popularity of the worehip of Jagan- 
nAth originated. A particular description of all the 
different divisions of Uie populoi* religion of the Hindus 
may be found in the sixteenth and seventeenth vo¬ 
lumes of the Asiatic Researches’. 

These diffei'ent orders and families ai'e now almost 
exclusively the spiritual dii'cctora of the people. Some 
of them are rich and of Brahmanical descent; some 
are poor and composed of persons of all castes. They 
are almost oil, whethei* rich or poor, illitei'ate and 
profligate. Such Hteratui'e as they occasionally culti¬ 
vate—and it is one of the means by which they net 
upon the people—is vci-naculai* literature, composi- 


* Sketch of tbo Roligiow Sects of the HiDdae, As. Res. 
Vol. XVI, p. I, Md XVn, p. Iff). [Vol. I. of Wilson's Essays.] 
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tioDB in the spoken language*. These are mostly songs 
and hymns addi-essed to VishAu, KfishAa or RAdhA, 
talcs and legends of individuals celebrated amongst 
them as smuts, always marvellous, mostly absurd, 
and not iinfrequently immoral, and vague and dogma* 
tioal expositions of elements of belief, which, althou^ 
in some degree discoverable in the Pui-Ahas, have 
assumed a novel and portentous prominence in the 
doctrines of the VaishAava teachei's and the practices 
of the people. These elements ai'e passionate devotion 
and all-sufficient faith. 

Whatever may have been the mistaken veneration 
entertmned by the early Hindus for personified ele¬ 
ments and atti'ibutes, or even for deified mortals, the 
language of invocatiou and prayer, though reverential, 
is calm and uniiupassioned. The hymns of modern 
fanatics are composed in a very different strain, and 
breathe a glowing feiwour of devotion which might 
almost be mistaken for sensual love. Something of 
this may have been borrowed from the Mohamme¬ 
dans, amongst whom the SAfls have always employed 
the language of efU'thly rapture, to describe the 
yeai'nings of the hutusn sou), to be reunite<l with that 
divine spint from which it is supposed to have ori¬ 
ginally proceeded. ‘*Oh] the bliss of that day,” says 
a Peraion mystic, when I shall depart from tins de¬ 
solate manKion, shall seek rest for my soul, and shall 
follow the traces of my beloved.” They possibly 
derived their notions from one branch of the Hindu 
philosophy, the Vedantaj But they pursued the tigurc 
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until lliey hutl convei’tod it into a gmw deformity, 
and fiirnUhed a model ailaptod to the ardent iniagi* 
nation of iiTational enthwsiasm. A I'einarkablc spe¬ 
cimen of ihU style has been given to English renders 
by Sir William Jones, in his translation of the songs 
of Jayadeva*; where, although to the uninitiated the 
hero and heroine appeal* to be actuated by human 
passions alone, yet the initiatcil find in the fervent 
desires and jealous tortures of BiUlha the anxieties, 
(he hopes, the fears, the longings of the soul; and In 
tlto steady, though soinetimeH soemingly inconstant 
love of Krishiia the affection which the Supreme Being 
heel's amidst all his misgivings and fallings off to man. 
As a brief and inoffensive speciinen of this kind of 
composition, I will quote a few stanzas attributed to 
a lady named Mira B4(, princess of Jaypur, and one 
of the Sadhwfs, or female saints of the Vaishhavas, 
addi'cssed to Krudu'ia as liana-chhor, a curious title 
to have been given him, as it means the coward, the 
runaway fi'om battle. 

“0 sovereign Baha-cbhof, give me to make Dw&- 
rak& my perpetual abode. Dispel with thy shell, 
discus, and mace, the fcai* of Yama (the deity of 
deatli). Ktei’nal rest is pilgrimage to thy saci'ed shi'ines. 
Supreme delight is the sound of thy shell, the clash 
of tliy cymbals. I have abandoned my love, my pos- 

* [Works IV, 3S6 (T. Soo also Liissen's odlcion of (h« Oils- 
guvioda, p. x(-xui. Ind. Alt., IV, SIO. O. Tassy, Histoire 
do la lit. hu»L, II, M-U.] » 
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sefisions, t»y principality, my husband. Mini (hy ser* 
vant comes to thee for refuge— 0 take her wholly to 
thee. Loixl of Mli'it, Girdhara her beloved, accept 
her, and neve)' let her more be separate from thee.” 
Upon which, says the legend, the image opened— 
Mlr4 leaped into the fissure—it closed—and the 
pi'incees disappeared for ever *. 

The other principle which 1 have specified, and 
which is closely allied with the preceding, is the alj- 
solute sufficiency of faith alone, wholly independent 
of conduct, to insure salvation. This doctrine is car* 
ried to the veiy utmost of that abuse of whicli it is 
susceptible. Entii'c dependence upon Ki'ishiia, or any 
othei* favourite deity, not only obviates the iieceasity 
of virUie, but it sanctifies vice. Conduct is wholly 
immaterial. It mattera not how atrocious a sinner a 
man inay be, if he paints his face, his breast, his 
arms, with cei'tain seotsrial marks; or, which it better, 
if he brands lus skin permanently witli them with a 
hot iron stamp; if he is constantly chnunting hymns 
in honour of VisIiAu; or, what is ecjually efficacious, 
if he 8{)cnd8 houi's in the simple reiteration of his name 
or names; if he die with the word Hari or Ritum or 
Krislii^a on lus lips, and the thought of him in his 
mind, he may have livc<l a monster of iniquity—he 
is certain of heaven. 

Now these doctrines and practices, however popu* 
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lar with the umlUtiule, and although ti*aceable to au- 
thoritiaH held in high estiinution, ai-e not looked upon, 
it may be easily imagined, by Brahmans of learauig, 
with any profound deference. Their tendency is in a 
great degree to supersede all ritual, whether of tlie 
Vedas or Purdiias, and to divest the authorixed ex¬ 
pounders of tltose works of all influence and conU'ol 
over the acts and thoughts of the people. They will 
therefore not be indisposed to acknowledge that the 
objects of this fervour of devotion are wholly un¬ 
worthy of it, ai]d' that its inculcation is calculated to 
destroy all moral and religious principle. 

Whilst most of tlie existing sects have thus out¬ 
raged even Hinduism, it is consolatoi'y to find that a 
few have taken a different diroction; and although 
they have stopped short of the truth, they have dis- 
playc<l a disposition to seek it which may turn to 
good account There arc several sects that have 
Condoned all worship of idols, that deny the efficacy 
of faith in any of tlie popular divinities, and question 
the reascmablencss of many of the existing institu¬ 
tions: they substitute a moral for a ceremonial code, 
and addi-ess their prayers to one only God. These 
sects are not numerous, but they are in general re¬ 
spectable. Such however is the want which is felt by 
the Indian mind of somctliing tangible on which to 
lean, that they have mostly lapsed into something 
very like an idolatrous worship of then* founder. Still 
they prove that Uic people are not all satisfied with 
the superatitions of theit^ forefathei'S, and that some 
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among them 01*0 inclined to inquire, and think, and 
determine for themselves. That Uiey offer a favour¬ 
able soil in which to implant the seeds of Christianity 
has been lately shewn by the conversion of the in¬ 
habitants of several villages in the vicinity of KfishAa- 
gturh, who had for some time past seceded from the 
prevailing practices, and under teachers of their own 
hod adopted a theistical belief. 

There is still another and a vei^ important division 
of the Hindu religion to be noticed, so far ia it from 
being a consistent and homogeneous system. The 
history of this is veiy obscure, and tlie origin of the 
authorities on which it rests is unknown. Tradition 
is silent as to the authors of the Tantras—they are 
mythologically ascribed to Siva, and aj'o gcuei-ally in 
the form of a colloquy between him and his wife P4r- 
vati. They ai'e very numei'ous, and some are of con¬ 
siderable volume; but they are not included in any of 
the oi'dinary enumerations of Hindu literature, and 
were, no doubt, composed after that literature was 
complete in all its pai'ts. 'fhey ai'e siiecified in some 
of the Pui-AAas, to which they must be thei-eforc an¬ 
terior*. They have been but little examined by Em'o- 
pean scholai's, but sufficient has been ascertained to 
warrant the accusation that they ai'e authorities for 
all that is most abomiuable in the present state of the 
Hindu religion. 

The great featm-e of the i-eligion taught by tlie 


[Liawfi, IimI. All.. IV. lasrf. WiWii, Itfl. Sects, p. -.'43(1.] 
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Tantras U the worship of Sakti—Divine power per¬ 
sonified as a female, aud indivkliiaiixed, not only in 
the goddesses of mythology, but in eveiy woman; to 
whom, therefoi'e, in her own person religious woi*ship 
may be and is occasionally addressed. The chief ob¬ 
jects of atlorotion, however, are the manifold fonns 
of the bride of ^iva: PArvatl, UmA, Dui^A, KAll, 
SyamA', VindhyavAsinl, JagamnutA, and otben. Be¬ 
sides tlie usual proctjces of olTerings, oblations, hymns, 
invocations, the ritual comprises many mystical cei'c- 
monies and accompaniments, gesticulations and dia¬ 
grams, a]\d the use in tlie commencement and close 
of the prayers of various monosyllabic ejaculations of 
imagined mysterious import. Even in its least ex- 
ceptiostable division it compi'ehends the performance 
of magical cei'emonies and rites, intended to obtain 
superhuman powei*s, and a command over the spirits 
of heaven, eai-tli, and hell. The popular division is, 
however, called by the Hindus themselves tJie /s/f- 
hand ^Akta-faith. It is to this that the bloody sacri¬ 
fices offered to KAIf must be imputed; and that all 
the barbatities and indecencies perpetrated at the 
Dui'gA PiijA, the annual worship of DurgA, and the 
Chai-ak PdjA, the swinging festival, are to be ascnbed. 
There are other atrocities which do not meet the 
public eye. This is not an unfounded accusation, not 
a controversial calumny. We have the books—we 
can I'ead the texts—some of them are in print, veiled 
necessarily in the obscun^ of the original language, 
but incouti'overtible witarssses of the veraciQr of the 
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choi'ge. Of course no respectable Hindu will admit 
that be is a V&m&uhiH, a follower of the left*liand 
ritual, or that he is a tnember of a society in which 
meat is eaten, wine is drunk, and aboininations not 
to be named are practised. The imputation will be 
indignantly denied, although, if the Tanh-aa be bc> 
lieved, ‘*many a man who calls himself a Saiva, or a 
VaishAava, Is seci*etly a S4kta, and a brother of tlie 
left-hand fraternity.'* But what can any Hindu of 
reason mid right feeling say in vindication of a system 
which has suffered such enormities to be grafle<l upon 
it, which could afford any plea, any suggestion, any 
opening for abuses of which he admits, when he 
dares not avow them in his own case, tlie shame and 
the ain? 

For fiu'ther information on this subject, I must 
once more refer you to the 16th and 17th volumes of 
the Asiatic Reseai'ches. 

Prom the survey which has thus been submitted to 
you, you will perceive that the practical religion of 
the Hindus is by no means a concentrated and com¬ 
pact system, but a heterogeneous compound, made 
up of vAi'ious and not nnfrcfpicntly incompatible in- 
gi-edients, and that to a few ancient fragments it has 
made large and unauthorized! additions, most of which 
are of an exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful 
nature. It is, however, of little avail yet to attempt 
to undeceive the multittide; their siipei'stition is based 
upon ignorance, and until the foundation is taken 
away, the superati-ucture, Jiuwever crazy ami rotten, 
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will bold togethei’. By what means this object may 
be best accomplished, a<]mits of diffei'ence of opinion; 
but there can be no disagi'einent as to the genei-al 
conclusion, that all means which hold out promise of 
success, which ai-e honest, rational, and benevolent, 
should be tried, as fai* as may be consistent with the 
most scrnpulous regard for the obligations of oui- po¬ 
litical position in India, upon the permanence and 
integi'ity of which depends eveiy hope of ultimate 
t success. 

The means suggested by tlie plan submitted to the 
University, are in every respect unexceptionable: yon 
are invited to employ knowledge and argument in 
endeavouring to convince intelligent and learned Hin¬ 
dus of the defects and eiTOi’S of their I'eligion. This is 
probably not difficult of accoinplishinent to a certain 
extent; many, perhaps most, educated Hindus con¬ 
template witli indifference or contempt the practices 
and belief of the minority of their countrymen. Thciv 
are, however, obstacles of some tnagnitude to be 
overcome, before conviction con be hoped for. 

The whole tendency of Brahmanical e^lucation is 
to enforce dependence upon luithority. In the first 
instance upon tlie Guini, in tlie next upon the books. 
A learned Brahman trusts solely to his learning; he 
never ventui-es upon independent thought; he appeals 
to memory; he quotes texts witliout measure, and in 
unquestioning trust It will be difficult to persuade 
him that the Vedas we human and very ordinary 
writings, that the PuriAasrwe moderu and unautheutic, 
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or- even that the Tantroa are not entitied to respect 
As long as he opposes authority to reason, and sUOes 
the workings of conviction by the dicta of a reputed 
sage, little impression cun be made upon his under¬ 
standing. Certmn it is, that he will have recourse to 
his authorities, and it is therefore important to shew 
that his authorities are worthless. 

Another serious obstacle is opposed by his tem¬ 
poral interests. Although the leai-ned Brahman docs 
not participato in the profits of religious offices, yet 
ho derives no small sharo of emolument and con¬ 
sideration from his connexion with religion, as tlie 
interi>rctei' of the works in whieli it is touglrt A 
Fafidit, a learned Drahman, although he takes no 
part in tho ceremonial of religious festivals, or mar¬ 
riage feasts, or funei^al solemnities, is always invited 
as a guest, smd presents are mode to him, of value 
proportionate to bis reputation. They constitute, in¬ 
deed, his chief, often his sole means of subsistence, 
as well as of that of bis scholars, whom he is obliged 
by the law to teach, without gratuity or fee, and 
whom it is his duty also in ][>art to supimi-t. The pre¬ 
dominance of a foreign government, and one which, 
notwithstanding tlie plausibility of its professions, 
sympathises not at all with any class of its native 
subjects, excludes a learned Hindu from any hoi)e of 
the pati'onage of the state, and we need not wonder, 
thei’cforc, if he should be leluctant to acknowledge 
the U-uth, by which he may starve, and should cling 
to the error, by which aloge he lives. 
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Thwe U still another and a weighty obstacle to 
conviction, which arises from tlie state of tl^e native 
mind, especially amongst men of leaiuing. Them 
toleration is so comprehensive, that it amounts to in- 
diffei’once to truth. Tl»e Brahmans who compiled a 
code of Hindu law, by command of Waiu'en Hastings, 
preface their perfomtonce by aflii*ming the equal merit 
of evciy form of religious worahip. Conti*orietieB of 
belief, and divewities of religion, they say, 01*0 in 
fact pni*t of the scheme of Providence; for as a painter 
gives beauty to a picture by a variety of colouw, or 
as a gardener embelUsbes his gardcti witl> flowci'S of 
every hue, so God appomted to every tiibe its own 
faith, and every sect its own religion, that man might 
glorify him in diverse modes, all having tJm same 
end, and being equally acceptable ui his sight. To 
the same effect it is statetl by Dr. Mill in tlie preface 
Co tlm Khmta Sangitd, or saci’ed history of Ohrist, in 
Sanskiit veree, that bo had witnessed the eager 1 * 6 - 
ceptioii of the work by devotees from eveiy pai-t of 
India, even in the temple of K&H, ncai‘ Calcutta, and 
that it was I'ead and chaunted by them, with a full 
knowledge of its anti-idolatrous tendency, close to 
the very shrine of the impui*e goddess. “No one ac¬ 
quainted with India,” he adds, “will rate these facts 
at more than their real worth, and to those who, in 
ignorance of the genius of paganism, might found 
erroneous conceptions on them, it may be sufficient 
to recall to mind, what is the most melancholy trait 
in the history of this wor^, the i-eadincss with which 
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these devotees of superstition can assuuie the ideas 
of a faith most opposed to it.*’ This indifference is 
undoubtedly the most formidable impediment with 
which ailment has to contend, but it is not iu the 
nature of things, it is not, we may presume to be* 
lieve, in the dispensations of Providence, that truth 
should not ultimately prevail. Its effects may not be 
confessed, though felt; its influence may not be mani¬ 
fested, though implanted. The seed lies long boneotli 
•the soil, but it germinates, though in dai'kness: snd 
it nses at lost into daylight, and lipens into the nu¬ 
tritious gi'ain, blossoms in the beautiful flower, and 
expands into the vast and mtgcstic monarch of the 
forest- 

In iny next lecture 1 propose to take a view of the 
opinions of the Hindus on the existence and chai-actcr 
of God—the creation of the universe—the nature of 
the soul—and the destiny of man. 


LECTUUK II. 

Wc yestertlay considered the state of the Iliudua 
in regal'd to those practices of a religious character 
which are prevalent in India. The domestic wowhip 
which originated with the Vedas, and of which por¬ 
tions are still retained in the daily and occasional 
ohsci*vance8 of individuals in their purifications, their 
marriage, and their funeral ceremonies, and the public 
worship of the Divine attributes of creation, preser- 
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vation, and regeneration, refemble to the same works, 
first engaged our attention. We then wlverted to Uic- 
intioductiou of Hero worship by the inytho-Heroic 
poeins, its dissennnatiou under new modifieutionM by 
the Pur&fias, and its still fui-thcr alterotiun and udai>* 
tation to the taste of the people by persoiis and 
oi'dei'S of modern date, who had introduced new divi- 
ntdes and new elements of belief in the passionate 
devotion and all-sufficient faith of which Kfisbim was 
iu particular the object, and we lastly noticed the' 
mystical ai>d debasing rites which, founded upon the 
class of works called Tanti-as, wei*e exercising at pre¬ 
sent a most baneful influence upon the tuannoi*8 and 
principles of the Hindus. These circuinstnnccs, al¬ 
though comprobending even the better informed and 
more leai-neil amongst the natives of Indis, ai>ply still 
more particulaily to the roligious practices of the 
people at large. We have now to treat of topics which 
concern the educated and learned moro especially — 
to the opinions which tlioy have bben taught, by men 
whom they considei' as little lower tlian divinities, to 
entertUQ on some of the most important subjects of 
reflexion, which in all ages have exercised and tested 
tlic energies of the human mind. 

The speculative notions of the Hindus originate, in 
a great degree, witli the same authorities tliat have 
enjoined their roligious practices. Although in their 
widest scope familiar only to tho learned, and to 
some only amongst them, yet the subjects of s{>ccu- 
lation, aiid the modes b which they aie investigated. 
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are not wholly unknown to the literature of the people. 
The Indian mind, even among&t the least instructed, 
has a ready tendency to contemplative i-eilexion, and 
delights m subtle and metaphysical research. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, to find the great 
mysteries of the universe, some attention to which is 
forced upon the least civilized portions of the human 
race, favourite objects of inquiry amongst the Hindus 
from the earliest periods of their traditional history, 
or that they should from the first have expatiated 
freely in conjecture and hypothesis, how the universe 
came to be and whence, what is the nature of men, 
what his origin, and what his destination. What were 
at firet conjectures only were soon transmuted into 
dogmas. These wero next moulded into syntems, and 
a variety of works have in all ages been composed hy 
Hindu writers, in which it is attempted, with con¬ 
siderable profundity of thought and subtlety of rea¬ 
soning, and with still more unhesiUting positiveness, 
to solve all the most dark and difficult perplexities of 
our condition, but leaving them, ns all the efforts of 
human wisdom unassisted by rovelaliou have over 
left them, still in darkness and perplexity. 

The Hindus boast of six different schools or pystcins 
of metaphysical philoeophy. They ore called the 
Purva MlmilnRi, Uttara MltminsA, or VedAnta, the 
SAnkhya, the PAtanjala, the NyAyika, ami the Vai- 
seshika: these, although some of them offer irrecon- 
cilable conti-adictions to essential doctrines of theu- 
religious belief, are i-ecognised by the Brahmans as 
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orthodox, and attributed to atithora of saintly 
tation. There are other schools, os those of the Chju*- 
vttkas, Buddhists, and Jains, which, although in 
some I'espects not more at vai'iance with received 
opinions than the pi'eceding, are stigmatised witli the 
I'oproach of infidelity and atheism. The cause of this 
diffei'once is sufficiently obvious, and is characteristic 
of a state of feeling which prevails as much in the 
present as in any fonner period. The ortliodox schools 
of philosophy do not dispai-age the authority of the 
Vodas, they do not dissuade the celebration of Uio 
acts of formal devotion which the Vedas or Purdfias 
ei^oin, although they wgue their utter incfficacy as 
means of final and permanent felicity. They i-econi- 
mend their performance, however, as conducive to 
that frame of mind in whicli absti'act contemplation 
may be safely substituted for devotional rites, and 
uvcii admit of external observances after the mind is 
in pui'suit of titie knowledge, os long as such cere¬ 
monies are practised from no interested motive, as 
long as they ai-e observed because they are oiyoined, 
and not because any benefit is either to be expected 
or desired from their practice. Again, the writings of 
tlie orthodox philosophers meddle not with existing 
institutions; and least of all do they urge or insinuate 
any consideration to detract from the veneration, or 
ti-espass upou tl»e privileges, of tlio firalnnans. As 
long as those pracaudons were observed, the Brah¬ 
mans did not, nor would they now, object to any 
fonn of doctiine having in-view the establishment of 
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merely abstract proposUiona. Tbe ewe was very 
dUTei'eut with the heterodox schools. They went from 
abstractions to things. The Ch&rv&kas condemned all 
cercmosiial rites» ridiculed even the ^‘dddba, and 
called the authors of the Vedas fools, knaves, and 
buffoons*. The Buddhists and Joins denied the in- 
splratioD of the Vedas and the sancti^ of the Brah- 
inanical cbai'acter, abr<^ated the distinction of caste, 
invented a set of deities for thenuelves, whom they 
placed above those of the Hindu pantlieon, and orga¬ 
nized a regulai* hierarchy, a priesthood, and a pontiff; 
an institution still subsisting in the trans-Indian coun¬ 
tries , of which the grand Laiun of Tibet is the head. 
It is a 1 ‘omarkable historical fact, that thU organi¬ 
zation was found too feeble to oppose, in India, the 
apparently loose and incoherent, the undisciplined, 
the anarchical authority of tlie Bi-alimans. It liiul, 
however, the effbet of exciting their apprehensions 
and their hatred to such an extent, that it becaniu 
proverbial with tlicm to say, “If your only nlternutivc 
be to encounter a heretic or a tiger, tlirow youwelf 
before the latter; better be devoured by the animal 
than contaminated by tJie man.” 'There may be a 
few ChAiwakas in India, but their opinions lu-e iin- 
avowed. The Buddhists hove totally disnppeajed. The 
Jains aj-e found in some numbers and in8uence in tlie 
west of India, but aie little beojd of elsewhere. 

Besides the acknowledged schools or Bystcins of 
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philosophy, diero is another, which, witfaont being 
considered as one of the number, and without cliuin> 
ing the character of a system, is, nevertheless, to be 
included in the list, as it presents a peculiar scheme 
of doctrine on metaphysical subjects, and exei'ciscs 
more influence over popular opinion than any of the 
rest; this is the PaurAhik school, tlie philosophy of 
the Pui'ihas: it may be termed also the ^Icctic 
school, as it has evidently denvo<l its principles fixtin 
different systems, and formed diem into a miscella¬ 
neous combination of its own contrivance. It is not 
put forward os a new scheme, but is subsidiary to 
the popularization of particular objects of worship, 
for which the Pui-Ahas, as we remarked ycstcjrday, 
seem to have been composed. 

The Vedas are authority for the existence of one 
Divine Being, supreme over tlie univoi'se, and existing 
bcfoi'e ail worlds. *‘ln die beginning,” it is said, 
“this all (this universe) was in darkness.” “He (the 
Supreme) was atone, without a second.” “He re¬ 
flected, I am one, I will become many.” Will was 
conceived in the Divine mind, and ci*eation ensued. 
This being the doctrine of the Vedas is that also of 
the Ve<lAnta, the purport of which school is declai-ed 
to be the same as that of tlio Vedas—•them end (anta) 
or aim. I mentioned befoi-e that tlie Vedas comprise 
two portions, one pi'actical, one speculative. The 
speculative or theological {loilion of the Ve<la8 is ex¬ 
pired chiefly in separate treatises, called Upanishods. 
These are for the most pa:*t short, and ai-e commonly 
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myst^cnl and obscure. The ordinary enumeration of 
them is fif^'One*. There are some otl)erB> but they 
ore probably spurious. The whole fifty-one were 
U'anslated into Latin, and published by Anquetil du 
Perron in 1801, under the title of ‘*Oupnekhat, sen, 
Theologta ct Pbilosophia Indica'.” His translation 
was made fi'om a Persian version, ti-anslated by ordci* 
of a Mohammedan piince, tlie elder brother and un¬ 
successful competitor of Aureugzeb, Diri Sbukoh. 
Peraian tiTinsIators are not very careful, nor is the 
Latinity of Anquetil du Perron remarkable for pre¬ 
cision. His version, therefore, is almost os uniutel- 
ligible 08 the original Sanskrit**. Some of the Upa- 
nishads have been rendered into veiy good English 
by Itdmmohan Roy*; and the whole are in course of 
translation into French, by a Prussian gentleman, 
M. Poley***. There will be no difficulty, therefore, 

* [Aecordiog to D>or« recoot aulhoritifi, lOS. S«e Jnartud 
As. Sac. R«agsl, Vol. XX, COT-IV. Wobor, lad. Stud., Ill, 
921-90. MQIler, History of ancient Ssiwkrit Lit., 9it-27. AUo 
Dr. ftu«r'* edition of Ibu Taiuiriys and AitureyH UpHuisiiadii. 
Cole. 1&50, prof. p. V.] 

' OnpneUuit tu. 9 Vol. Ito. Fsrlslis (IX.) 1801. 

*• [An snslycis of thooo UpsnlslMds, by A. Weber, U lo be 
found In hie “IndiMho Stodien", Volt. 1 A 11.) 

* Translation of sorerul principal books, pstsngM, and tests 
of the Vtidss, by Ritjw Rilinmohan Uoy. Svo. Loinloii, Allen 
and Co. 1892. 

»** [’ITte translation of only two of tbcee, thu Mniidska and 
Kdihaka, bs* been poblisbcd. In the “Bibliotiieea Indica’* the 
following Uponishads bare apixArcd ui text nnd Kugliidi trails' 
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ill licqutl'ing whatever information the UiKiuiBhafla 
may ulTord r^aj'ding tlie Moiiotlieiuui and the Psycho¬ 
logy of the Vedas. 

The Veddota is called also the Uttai'a-niiminsil— 
subseqoent or supplementary investigation. I have 
named also a Pdrva-mhu&usu, or prior school of in¬ 
vestigation ; tlie object of this is to teach Uie art of 
reasoning, with the cxpi'css purpose of aiding the 
inteiprctution of the Vedas not only in the specula¬ 
tive but the pi'acticul (lortion. As far os concerns tho 
fonner, it of course adopts the same monotheisUc 
principles. The Pdtnujala school teaches also tlie being 
of a God; the Ny&yika and Vaiieshika teach the exis¬ 
tence of one Supreme Soul—tlie seat of knowledge 
and the maker of all tilings; and tlic Paurahik or 
Eclectic school maiiitmns the stuiie doctrine. The 
Suukhyu denies the existence of a Supreme Being, 
althoiigl) it recognises a twofold disti'ibutiou of the 
universe, as matter and spirit. 

The simple fact, then, of the exbtenco of one su¬ 
preme spiritual Cause of all things—supremo over 
and quite distinct from tho mythological divinities— 
is, with one exception, tho received doctrine of the 
Hindus. When they come to pai'ticulars, and attempt 
to define the Divine notui'e, their notions, as may be 

Utimi: Th« ItHItad Anmynks, Clilubidogya, TaiUirfjs, AiU- 
rojnt, SwcUiwstitrA, Kt*!!*, Iwl, Ksflui, Prnin*, Mundakn, sod 
Mdddttkyii. Tho liist-rueiiuoiied were abo published by 

the TsUvrabodhini 8abhd, foor of these, tlio Katba, Mudtlaka, 
Hi aod ^wctiiwalara, acoonpfuiiod with ao Boglith IraosUdoa.] 
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eaffily conceived, are exceedingly einbaiTasjied and 
un&atisfactory. Brahi»ia-~not Brahma in the mas¬ 
culine, but Brahma in the neuter form, the tenu com¬ 
monly applied to the supreme firet Cause—is for the 
most part defined by negatives. Ho is incorpoi'eal, 
immaterial, invisible, nuboi-n, uncreated, without be¬ 
ginning or end; ho U illimitable, inscrutable, inappre¬ 
ciable by the senses, inapprehensible by the under¬ 
standing, at least until that is freed from the film of 
mortal blindness; he is devoid of all attiibutes, or 
has that only of perfect purity; he is unaffected by 
emotions; he is perfect ti'anquiJlity, and is susceptible 
tliei'cfore of no interest in Ute acts of man or tlie 
administration of the affairs of the universe. Vy&sa 
declares that Uio knowledge of tlie Supreme Being is 
not within the boundaiy of comprehension, tJiat what 
and who he is cannot be explained*. 

These are the roost generally adopted sentiinents, 
and conformably to them no temples are-erected, no 
praycre are even addressed to tlie Supreme. Texts 
from the Vedas and other authorities, enjoining the 
worship of God alone, were adduced, as I noticed 
yesterday, by Rimmohan Boy in support of the re¬ 
form which he set on foot; but it is generally and 
consistently enough maiutained by his up^mnents, 
that they intend spiritual worahip, incntul tulunition, 
absti'oct meditation—not formal, prectical, or exter¬ 
nal worehip—and that they are applicable only to 
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tboso- persons wbo devote themselves to conteinpla* 
tive devotion, not to those who are engaged in the 
daily duties of social life. It is, however, undeniable, 
that in contradiction to these negative descriptions 
we have affinnative attributes assei'ted: “God is a 
Spirit,” “the SopiHjmc Spirit;” he is knowledge, he 
is purity, he is happiness; he sees all, he hears all, 
he moves wbithei'soever he will, he takes whatsoever 
he will, alUiough he has neither eyes, nor eai's, nor 
feet, nor hands; he is omniscient, omnipresent, al> 
mighQr; he is the maker of oil things, and the dii-cctor 
and goveraor of the world; not, however, in his own 
person, but through the instrumentality of agents, 
whom he has created for the purpose. 

That the Supi'eme Being exercises mi immediate 
personal pix>vidential conti’ol over the affairs of the 
world, is, however, the doctrine of the Pauruiiik 
school; but it is the progeny of anotlier doctrine, 
which is also theirs, and theirs alone, the identity of 
some oue personate and pei'ceptible form—some one 
present deity with the Supreme. There is no differ¬ 
ence of opinion with I'Ogai'd to Ute character of the 
Gods of Hindu mythology, of Bralimd, VishAu, Siva, 
and the I'est of the thirty-three millions of the host 
of heaven, at least in their own individualities. The 
most ignorant Hindu will tell you, that mtlier of 
these, 06 cousidered ;>er se, is on imperfect and finite 
creature; he is mighty, inci'ely in contrast to the 
weakness of man; bo is immortal only in relation to 
the shortness of humar. life. The Gods had a be- 
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ginning, they will heve an end; their duration ceases 
at tlte period of universal dissolution. The Paribas, 
howevei*, as 1 have intimated, have it especially in 
view to elevate to exclusive odorotion some individual 
of the gi'eater tnythological divinities; and they can 
claim this exaltation for their favourite only by idea* 
tifying liun with that Being of whose supiunmcy and 
etwnity thci-c is no dispute. Tbelr God, their Vishiiu 
or ^iva, is then no longer a limited and finite Beiug; 
he is no longer a God—he is God. The Incongntity 
of attributes and no attiibutes, of perfect hA{)pincs.H 
with feelings of affection or animosity, of i>crfcct pu¬ 
rity witli the human frailties and vices that reduce 
the Paui-dhik dmties to weak and profligate men, of 
almighty power and wisdom with the feebleness and 
fcai* and folly ascribed to them on vaidoiw occasions, 
is too palpable to be denied. The objection is tlxere- 
fure evaded. It is asserted that tlie Supreme assumes 
tliese disguises for his sport or for the manifestation 
of his power, or that the whole is an illusion and 
‘mystery—which the grossness of human conception 
is unable to penetrate or comprehend. The philo¬ 
sophical wiitings are, liowevcr, fi-ee from these conti-a- 
dictions, and they clewly owe their origin to that 
spirit of sectarian rivalry of which the Puniiias are 
the champions, and were, perhaps, tl»e source. They 
arc foreign also to the tenor of the doctrine of the 
Vexlas; for although texts are frequent which affiim 
tJiat Bi-ahma is all that exists, and consequently is 
Bi-alund, Vishnu and Sivo.^as well os all otlier pw- 
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sons and tilings, yet none can be cited afEmative 
of the converse of the propositlou, or sanctioning 
the doctrine that luiy one of tlie inferior <tivioities is 
Brahma. 

The doctrine of Pantiieism—tlie identification of 
God and the univei'se*—is another principle which the 
Pitrafias most unequivocally and resolutely maintain. 
Vishhu, Siva, or ^akti, whatever individual they 
undeiiake to gloi-ify, is not only the remote and effi¬ 
cient, but the proximate and substantial cause of tlie 
world. Tims, in the Linga PurAfia, BrahiuA addresses 
^iva, *‘Glory to thee, whose form is the universe.** 
In the Visbfiu Pur4tia, **Thi8 world was produced 
from Visbfiu; it exists in him; he is the cause of its 
continuance and cessation; he is the world*.** In the 
K41ika Purdfia, the goddess Kali is said to be identical 
witJi the univeise, as well as distinct fi*om it; and in 
the Bralima Vaivaitta, even JRddhd is eulogized as 
“the roothei* of the world, and the world itself; os 
one witli pnmmval nature—with imivei'sal nature, 
and with all created forms; with all cause, and with* 
all eflPect.*’ Expressions of this tenor occur in evcjy 
page of the Pui-dhas; and altliough something may be 
asenbed to the exaggerations of panegyric, and tho 
obscuiities of mysticism, yet the declai-ations are 
too positive and ^iterated to admit of reasonable 
doubt. And it cannot be questioned that these wri- 
tei-8 confound the cieatore with the Gi-eator, and 


(Wilson, Visbda Pur., p<C.] 
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expose themselves jnstly to the imputation of gross 
matenallsm. 

Little doubt can be entertained that the materialism 
of the Pur&Aas derives some countenance from the 
Vedas. Univo-sality is thei*e pi-edicate^I of the Su- 
pj*emc Being dii'ectly, without tlic intervention of any 
one of his hypostases. Thus it is Raul» “This whole 
is Brahma, from Bralimi to a clod of earth. Bralima 
is botli the efficient and the material cause of the 
world. Ho is tlie potter by whom the fictile vase is 
fonued; he is the clay of which it is fabricated. 
Every thing proceeds from him, witliont wa.'ite or 
diminution of the source, as light I'adiates from the 
sun. Evei 7 thing merges into him again, as bubbles 
bnrstiug tningle wth tJie air, os rivera fall into the 
ocean, and lose their identity in its waters. Every 
thing proceeds fi-bm and returns to him, as the web of 
the spider is emitted fi’om, and retracted into itself*.” 
These and similar illusti’ations speak the language of 
materialism too plainly to be misunderstood, although 
it may be i>ossibIe that the full extent of tlieir sigul* 
fication was not intended; that tliese comparisons are 
not to be intci'prcted too literally; that they purjKisc 
no more thou to assci-t the origin of all things from 
the same firot Cause; that the authors of the texts 
m&y have been in the same prodicament as the author 
of the “Essay on Man”, nud inculcated materialism 
without bemg aware of it 


[Tl’IMIBMt. It As. Soc., 111,^413.] 
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The distinction however did not escape the notice 
of the philosophers; and the schools, which arc pi'O' 
bably the most ancient, cwcfully discriminato between 
spirit and matter, os the two opposite elements by 
whose tempomry association the world is compounded. 
This is pai'ticnlarly tl»c case with the S&nkhya, the 
docti'ines of which school may be seen in tl)o trans¬ 
lation of one of its text-books (ti»o Sdnkhya Kfirikii), 
printed in Oxford*. Matter U by the Sankhyos Riib- 
tilized, in its undcvelo|> 0 (l state, into u principle, the 
pi-ccise chai'octer of which is not very intelligible, but 
to which tlio vague denomination of "Nature” may 
be applied. They do not however question the reality 
of substance: the various forms of substance, groRH 
material fonns, they trace back tbi*ough otiiers more 
subtile, which proceed from one imperocptible, in¬ 
definable Prakrit! or nature. They maintain tliat 
causes and effects are essentially the same, and thero 
is no roal diffei'cnce between a product and that which 
produces is. Consequently, as all substances aro pro¬ 
ducts of nature, naturo itself is substantial; that is, it 
is matter. Matter and spirit, then, ore the two ele¬ 
ments of tlte universe; boUi unpi'oduccd; tiic former 
productive, the latter not; boUi eternal and indepen¬ 
dent; subject to change of foiin and condition, but 
incapable of destruction; combining, from the in- 
flucjice of a controlling necessity, for a given object 


‘ Siokfayu lUrikB, triuitlatcd from Uto Sanskrit, Ac. 1 Vol. 
4to. 18$7. Allen and Co. r. 
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and a definite torin, but perpetually reverting to a 
primitive, inert, and reciprocal independence. 

It u)ight be supposed that the Vedanta philosophy, 
professing to cany out the doctrine of the Vedas, 
would have been next io oi-der of time to those works; 
but this is questionable: and it seems not improbable 
that the ayatem originated in the pui'pose of exone- 
luting the Vedas from the chaige of materialism, by 
founding upon sucli texta as have already been quoted 
the i-efineincnt of spii'itual Pantheism; or id^isin, 
and at the same time contixivertiog the docti-ine of 
the Sinkhyas and the NyAyikas, which maintained 
the distinct and independent existence of matter and 
spirit. The doctiine of the Vedanta is denominate*! 

Adwoita, non>daa]ity; and the veiy title 
indicates Uie priori^ of a dualistic hypothesis: tlie 
inmn proposition contended for, in opposition to that 
which affimis two elements of creation, matter and 
spirit, being tlic existence of one only element in 
the univeiwe, which universal clement or principle 
is spirit. 

But then comes the question, the solution of which 
has puzzled the philosophers, uot of India only, bnl 
of the world; not only of ancient hut mcMlcrn times: 
not only VyAsa and Sankai*a, but Pai'inenicles and 
Plato; Mnllehrancho and Berkeley; Kichte and ScheU 
ling. If all is spirit, what is substance? The early 
teachers of the Ve<{anta school asserted it %vas the 
Sakti, the perceptible power, the active energy’, the 
uiamfcsted instrumentality the Supreme Spirit; and 
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thmfore, though not aubstwitially, yet CRsentially 
one and the same. As this solution was possibly found 
too subtle to satisfy the understanding, iatei* teachei-s 
went a step farthei*, and boldly cut the knot, by 
maintaining there is no such thing as substance. In 
the spirit of the Bei-keleyan theory, they affirmed that 
matter exists not indei>endent of perception, mid that 
substances aie indebted for their seeming reality to 
the ideas of the mind. Tliey went still farther, and 
maintained Uiat until our intellects we piiritiwl by 
abstraction, until wc have attained a just appreciation 
of oor own nature, and of that of imivereal spirit, our 
ideas are all wrong. Until Uie day of true knowledge 
dawn upon us, we are asleep—in a dream; we mis¬ 
conceive of all we perceive; we take a rope for a 
snake; an oyster-shell for mother-of-i>earl; mirege for 
real water. All that we sec in our unilluminatcd con¬ 
dition is Maya, deception, illusion. There are no 
two things in existence; there is but one in all. There 
is no second, no matter; there is spirit alone. The 
world is not God, but tliere is nothing but God in 
the world. 

Should it be on object to acquire more precise 
views of this part of our subject, they ore easily at- 
Uinnblc. The doctrines of the VedAnta philosophy 
hove been recently the topic of controversy, as similar 
docU-ines of idealism or ti-anscendentalism have ever 
been and wUl probably ever be. The different schools 
of Indian philosophy oi-e described by Mr. Oolebrooke 
in several essays, in ttf^ Transactions of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society*. In speaking of tbe Ved&ota, be 
indicates the tendency of the Ulustratioos which its 
teachers borrow fi-om the Vedas towards materialism, 
and asserts the explanation of M&ya or illusion, to 
have been an alter-thought. Col. Vans Kennedy, also 
a distinguished Oriental scholar, had maintained in a 
work which merits to be consulted on a variety of 
important points—liesearches on the Nature and Af¬ 
finities of ancient and Hindu Mythology'—that the 
Hindu philosopliei'B of every school smd every period 
had asserted a spiritual principle aloue, and never 
countenanced materialism. He thei'efoi-e in defence 
of his theory controverted Mr. Colchrookc’s account 
of the Vedanta in an essay on the subject, publishvil 
in the Unitl volume of the Society's Transactions**. 
Sir Graves Haughton appended to this paper some 
observations in vindication of Mr. Colebrooke’s views, 
which colled forth furthei* comments from Col. Vans 
Kennedy, a reply from Sir Graves Haughton, and a 
rejoinder fi'oni the colonel. These latter i>a)jers were 
printed in the I^omlon Asiatic Journal; whether they 
have settled the |>oint in dispute may be doiibtcil, but 
they have had tlie effect of bringing the princi[>ul 
docU'incs of the Vedanta philosophy within the w- 
qiiivement of European 8tudcnU^ 

• (RMsyii, Londm». IMS, jt. liS -m] 

‘ Puhlulunl by oiid Ca. I Vnl. 4ln. 1S8I. 

•• Ip. 412-80.] 

* Anotio JouriiMt, Octubwr, Novrdibvr. Jauunry, 
toss. Lopdou. AlUu oud Co. • 
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The obsei’vations thus made have anticipated in 
some degree an explanation of the opinions enter¬ 
tained by the Hindus in regard to the creation. The 
tbeones that attempt to elucidate ita course oi e more 
definite and congi’uoiis tlian those which would ascer¬ 
tain its cause. All the schools aihnit two soi*t8» or 
rather stages of creation, one rudimental and pri- ^ 

mary, the other formal and secondary. They all ail- | 

mit the tnfini^ and eternal succession of creations, ■ 

their periodical dissolution or disintegration, and 
their periodical i*egeneratloD or reoi^anization. In 
the season that precedes ci'cation, all ogi'ee tliat tliei*e 
is no perceptible form—all is without 8ha|>c. Ac¬ 
cording to Uie Vedinta philosophy tliere is no sub¬ 
stratum even of foi-m, thex-e is no innnaterial substance; « 

the illusion is dissipated, tlie enwgy has ceased to act 
separately; all real, that i«, all spiritual existence is 
concentrated in its supreme source, which is still all : 

that is. All the otlier schools, thelstical or atheistical, J 

are doalistic, and agi*ee in recognising the eternity 
and indestructibility of the pi'iuciple or element of 
the sensible world, the major pait of the Indian 
sages a<lopting as an axiom the prevailing doctrine of i 

classical antiquity, ex nihilo nihii. Whether creation 
therofoi'c took place from the will of a Creator, or 
the spontaneous evolution of its principles, it is pre¬ 
ceded by a something; by natui-e, say the Siinkhyas, 
by simple iincoinpounde<l imperishable atoms, say the 
Nyiyikos. When the evolution of the fii'st impercep- I 

tible material principle Ihto perceptible form take# = 
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place without the int«i*vention of the Divine will, it 
proceeds from neceeeity. Nature u compelled to as- 
siintc corpoi'eal form that the ends of Spirit may be 
fulfilled, namely, that it may be embodied, until by a 
series of Imdily migrations it has no longei* uccd of 
such a state, it has attained knowledge which is tlie 
cause of its liberation, and its connection with matter 
ceases. "Soul desists,” says the Saukhya KAiibi*, 
"because he has seen (or fully understood) nature. 
Nature ceases (or withdraws) because she has been 
seen;” that is, fully undex-stood. It is uot very in¬ 
telligible why the sou!, which in its independent state 
is described as already pure, should be allied with 
bo<ly merely to bo pwified, and so freed from the 
alliance. But tikis is a difficulty for tlie followers of 
the S4iikhya to explain. 

The mode in which the Divine will operates as it 
is alluded to in the Vedas, is not attempted to be ex¬ 
plained. He wills creation to be, and it is. In tlie 
systems in which primeeval crude matter is the sub¬ 
ject of Divine agency, its development is ascribed to 
an influence communicated to it by the Divine will, 
by which it receives motion and life. This appears 
to have been expi‘esse<l in language originally meta¬ 
phorical, but some of the Pur&fias have understood 
it literally, and abusing the figure of personification, 
have described the production of the w'orld as if it 
was analogous to that of animal bii*!!!. The abuse Is 
of very old date, and not confined to the Hindus. 

• [WO * 
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Thu nilindane egg, the fonn in which, according to 
Maiiu*, th« rudinicnta of the world arc fint mani- 
featod, wtt8 not unknown, b« you are woU aware, to 
(he ancient cosmogonies of Greece. 

In whatever mode movement is imparted to the 
first mert principle of things, the stages by which it 
evolves into the actual vai'iety of pei*ceptible forms 
ai'e much the same in the different systems; the drat 
product is intelligence; thence proceeds egotism, or 
the consciousness of individuality; thence come tlie 
senses; thence the rudiments of tlie objects of sense 
or the subtle elements, and from them the gross or 
perceptible elements ethei‘, air, fire, water, ciu-tli are 
developed, and they ai-e the compound ingredients of all 
visible and tangible form. A more pai-ticulai* detail may 
be found in the S&nkbya Karika and Vishfiu Pur&iia**. 

The elements of fonns thus developed fixini prU 
maty mattci' remain unaltei*e<l for a day of Brahma; 
a tolerably long inteiwol, 2,160,000,000 years. At 
the end of this period, Bralim4 sleeps. The material 
forms which tlieii occupy Uie world, and the lower 
spheres of the univei’se, ai*e then consumetl by fire; 
the fire is extmgui8he<l by mighty rains, and the globe 
becomes a shoroleas ocean. The sages, the gods, the 
.elements survive, and when BrahmA wakes and finds 
what mischief his shunbers have genei-nted, he sets 
to work to ropair it. WiUi the luatcrials roa<ly to his 

* [I, 9. Viihitn For. p. tS. A. H. A. Kollgron, Mylhii* de 
ovo mnadjuio. Hslsiiigfuni.: lS4tl,p.9ff. Wobor,IiHi.8tad.,lI,98S.] 

•* [8. K. *8 ff. V. P. p. U ft] 
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hands, he remantifactiires the eaiili and ita inhabU 
tants, and this Is what is intended by secondaiy 
ci'eatioD. This kind of creation is i‘ei>eated daily 
dunng the 100 ycai*s of Braliin&’s exiatence;—a terni 
which cannot be cxpi'eaecd in mortal ycai's by any of 
our scales of numeration, but wliich may be written 
with fifteen figures, or 811,040,000,000,000years*. 

At tlie end of this term Brahroi himself expires, 
and with him die all tlie gods and holy sages, and 
all forms whatever i-etrograde successively into their 
constituent elements, until the whole is finally meiged 
into tlio single or double rudiment of being, uuiversul 
spmt, or piimary matter and primary spirit, ac- 
coi'ding to the Uieories of the duallstlc or non-dualistiu 
philosophers. After a considei'able interval, similar 
causes produce similar effects; natui-e and spirit are 
again in movement, the creation is renewed, and tlie 
universe Uius eternally fluctuates between existence 
and non-existence, without any motive, without any 
end, that rational conjectui-e can guess at. 

Upon the subject of tlie extravagant chronology 
of Uie Hindus it may be remarked, tliat tlie enoniious 
periods of wliich it is composed arc of a pui-ely mytho¬ 
logical chai'acter. The attempts that have been matte 
to account for them on nsti-onomicol computations 
have led to no satisfactory results. How fur they arc 
analogous to similar extravagancies in the chronology 
of other nations of antiquity is also undetermined; 


(Dr. J. Mnir’s Origins! Stmtkrit Testo, I, 18 ff.] 
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the subject is only of inipoi'tanvu hk fiu'nishing an 
additional ai'gunieiit against the aiithurlty of those 
works in which it is seriously affinnecl os ti’iith. 

The philosopltical systems take no notice of the 
ui'eation of ntan except in the absti'uct: for the origin 
of the human race we must have recom*se to other 
authorities, and particularly to the Purdhas, in which 
various accounts of the occuri'ence are nanated. It is 
not difficult to detect, through all their embellish¬ 
ments and corruptioiiB, the tradition of the descent 
of mankind from a single pair, however much they 
have disguised it by the luisemployment of the figures 
of allegoiy and personification. The euibodiiMl crua- 
tive attribute, tlie agent in formal creation, Bralunu, 
is fabled to have divided himself into two oi-eatures— 
one male, one female; fi-oin their union the fii-st man 
and first woman were born, .who manned and "begot 
children, and from them sprang not only mankuul 
bnt all living creatui'cs. This is the general outline 
of the mode in which it is related that the eui*th was 
peopled, and it is probably ti-aceable to the Vedas; 
bat the heroic poems and tlie Purufias have re> 
modelled the tale in a variety of shapes, until it pre¬ 
sents an incoherent and conflicting series of IcgeiKls— 
not always very mtelligiblc, and sometimes not very 
decent. I must refer for details to the Vishnu PurAfia*. 

The description of the phenomena of seconduiy 
creation includes an account of the disposition of the 


[8«o Dr. J. Moir, Origin^ Switkric Texia I, 18-4S.] 
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universe, of the ilifTereiit spheres or worlds, of the 
situation and size of the planets, and of the divisions 
of Oie eai-di. As long as the geography of the Hindus 
is I'esti-ictetl to India, it is sufficiently accurate; but 
as soon as it extends beyond tliose limits it is wholly 
fuitciftil and abeiuxl. The Puruhas distribute the earth 
into seven concentinc cu'oles or rings, oacli foriiiing 
an annular continent, and being separated from tlie 
next in succession by a circumambient ocean. These 
oceans vai'y also us to their constituent parts; and 
besides seas of fresh and salt water, we have them of 
treacle, honey, milk, and wine. Hie whole is encom¬ 
passed by a stupendons mountain belt, beyond which 
lies the religion of darkness; and hi the centre of all, 
which is also the centi*e of the continent we inhabit, 
towel's Mount Meru, to the hciglit of 64,000 miles*. 
The astronomy is more moderate, but the mytholugic 
or PauriAik astronomy is as incompatible with the 
scientific asti'onomy of the Hindus as it is with the 
Coporaican system. Much of the astronomy of the 
Hindus, properly so called, agrees witli that of Ku- 
rope, and advantage has judicioutdy been taken of die 
difference between the inventions of their Pnraiias 
and the facts of their astronomers to convict the 
former even by native tcstluiony of absurdity and 
eiixir. It is also through geography and asti-oiiouiy 
that the fii-st and sti-oogcat impressions have been 
made upon the miiuls of native youUis who have rv- 

• [VUhtiu Fur. p. IW ff. BUS)}. Pur. V, 16-20.] 
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ceived an English education: acquaintance with the 
exti^t atui divisioiia of the earth, and with the leading 
phenomena of the heavens, however 8upci*ficial, is 
fatal to all faith in the extravagances of tlve Pui'As^as, 
and affixes diacredit to whatever they inculcate. 

Man being created and provided with a habitation, 
the next question to be cousidei-ed is the object of 
his existence. For what is he designed? Final libera¬ 
tion. What tliat U understood to be I shall pi’esentJy 
endeavour to explain; but it is neccssaty first to offer 
a few woids I'cspecting the mode in which it is ima¬ 
gined Uiat the purposes of liuman life juay be best 
effected. The social institutions of the Hindus upi>ear 
to have originated witli the Vedas, and prosent, as is 
well known, the‘chai'acteristic peculiarity of the dis¬ 
tinction of castes. The original scheme contemplates 
blit four—the Brahman, whose duties were to study 
and teach Uie Vedas, and conduct the domestic wor¬ 
ship of the next two classes. The Kshatviya was the 
warrior and prince, whose duties wei'c to fight and 
govern. The Vaisya was tJie mei'chant and fanner. 
Both he and the soldier were enjoined to study, 
though not penuitted to teach the Vedas. The fourth 
caste, that of the ^lidra, supplied ai titicers, laboui-ei-s, 
and servants to the other three. The ^fidnis wei’C 
subjected to much indignity and injustice, but their 
condition was never so bad as that of the Helot, tlie 
bondsman or (he serf; they were free, mastere of 
their own pi*operty, mid at liberty to setUe where 
they pleased. Intennan-iEgea between all four castes 
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took place, and the only check upon them was the 
degradatioii of the childi’en. They were not even 
Stldi-as; tJiey therefore formed new castes, dutiii- 
guishod according to their mixed descent and the 
occupation whicli came to be I'egai'ded aa peculiarly 
their own. In tJie present day tlie only one of the 
original castes extant is the Brahman: the Kshatriya, 
Vaiiya, and Sddra are extinct; aj3d the iniiiiinerable 
castes which ore now met with are in part the I'opre- 
sentatives of the ancient mixed castes, but In a still 
greater degree arc the progeny of later times, and 
distinctions unauUiorizedly nssiime<l by Uio people 
themselves. For it is a great mistake to imagine tWt 
caste in India is either a biuden or a disgrace. The 
notion is European, springing like many others out of 
the belief, that our own customs and feelings fui-nUh 
an infallible standard by which to measure tliose of 
other nations. The fact is, that even with the most 
abject classes caste is a privilege, not a sbaine; and 
in proportion as the scale of society descends, so are 
the people more tenacious of Uieir caste. Even the 
Mohammedans, to whose religion such a dlstincliun 
is 08 uncongenial ns it is to Christiunity, imitate in 
India their Hindu countrymen in Uiis imrlicular, and 
pique themselves upon their caste. The principle of 
tlie distinction is of coarse indefensible, and in some 
l>arta of India, or under particular cireumstances, it 
is oppressively enforced. In practice, however, where 
European influence preduininutcs, little more incon¬ 
venience results from it tbun from the distinctions 
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of rank in the uuiintries of Euix>pe. The diligent die- 
clmt-ge uf the ditties aasigned to euch ctuitc is one of 
the mcAHH by which the inenibeni tire prepnred for 
the uttainmeiib of higher grades of perfection. 

The period of life, of the thi'ce master castes, was 
divided into four portions or stages. The firat, that 
of tlie student, was to be devoted to saci-ed study; 
the second, that of tlie householder, to the duties of 
active life; Ute third, that of the hennit, to solitude 
and contemplation; the fourtii and lost, that of tlie 
incndicuiit, to self-denial and abstraction. This dis¬ 
tribution leaves, therefore, but ono-fouKh of exist¬ 
ence for the oDices of a householder, the father of a 
fainily, the citizen; and this is oue I'espcct in which 
the tendency of the Hindu Kystcin to depreciate active, 
social, and moral obligations is most mischievously 
manifested. It is not to be imagined that the Hindus 
are ignorant of tlie foundations of all morality, or 
that tliey do not value truth, justice, integrity, bene¬ 
volence, chniity to all that lives, and even the 1 * 6 - 
i^uital of evil with goo<l. "The tree,” says one of 
their famtliar illustrations, ''withholds not its shade 
from Uie woodman Uiat is cutting it down.” "The 
sandul-ti-ee,” says another, "communicates' its fra- 
gi-ance to the hatchet that levels it with the ground *.” 

Hilopad. h U. BoMen sd BlArtrih. II, 6S.] 
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These duties are all I'epeatedly eujolned, and Hindu 
authonties commend as eameeUy os those of any 
other language, and the people practise, in general, 
as much as most oUiei* people, the duties of their 
social condition, filial piety, paternal tendei-ness, kind¬ 
ness to inferiors, and obedience to the king. These, 
however, as well as the duties of caste, and even 
devotional rites, are held to be only suboiYliuate and 
preliminary obligations, steps leading towards per¬ 
fection, but stopping at the tbi-csbold, and to be 
cast away as soon as the iiitei'ior of the temple is 
entered. All the obligations of social life do no more 
than qualify a man to abandon tliein: they are of no 
avail, they ai'e impediments in his way when lie 
undej'takes to consummate the end of liis being, when 
he would lose himself entirely in iinperiurbable iiie<1i- 
tatiou upon his own nature, by which alone he can 
know that be himself is one with die Divine nature, 
by which alone he can be identifie<l with the uiii- 
^’e]■{laI soul, and emancipated for over from the ne¬ 
cessity of future existence. 

Now it is true that in tlie present constitution of 
Indian society this distribution of the periods of life, 
beyond tliot of tlie student, is never regarded, ex¬ 
cept by a few, who prefer a life of Uzy mendicity, or 
by some half-crazed cnthiuiast, who thinks it possible 
to i*edise the lettei- of the law. The great body of 
the people, Brnbrnans included, pui-suc their worldly 
avocations as long os Uteir faculties permit, spend the 
decline of life in the bosonisol' their families, and die 
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peaceably and decently at home. But although the 
practice i* discontinued the doarine* I'cmains, and 
influences opinion; and devotional cei-eiuonie«, pUgri- 
inagOt penance, and abstract uouteinplation, have an 
undue preponderance in tlie estimation of the people, 
even the best infoimed amongst them, over active 
duties and the precepts of morality. As to the com¬ 
mon people, they have, an I indicated in my lost, a 
still lower scale, niul they find a ready substitute for 
tlic inconveniencca of all moi-al I'estraint in the fer¬ 
vour of that faith which they place in Vishiiu, and 
the unwearied perseverance with which they ti'aiu a 
parrot or a starling to repeat his names, to articulate 
Krishfia-R6dhA, or Slt4-RAm. 

What then are the consequences which the Hm<lu.s 
propose to themselves from the fulfilment of any ile- 
Kcription of pi-escribed duties or acts of moritV TImwm* 
who profess devoted attachment to a popular deity 
expect to be rewai-ded by elevotion to the heaven in 
which he is supposed to dwell, and to i^eside thero for 
ever in ecstatic communication or union with him. 
These notions, however, are innovations; and even 
Uie independent establishments, the several heavens 
of these divinities, ai-e modern contrivances. The 
heaven of K^ishfla, Go-loka, the. sphere or heaven 
of cows, has grown out of the legends of his boy¬ 
hood, whilst su-aying amongst the pastures of Vi-aj. 
Thero is no such place in the celestial topography 
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of the Vedas, oi* of Uie most genuine of the Pu- 
r&6as. 

Accoi*dbg to what appe«i*B to be tlie most ancient 
and authentic thcoiy of the futm*e state of men, 
punctual pei*foi*mancc of religious rites, with due at¬ 
tention to inoi'al conduct, and entire belief in die holi¬ 
ness of the Vedas, secui-ed for the soul after death 
a period of enjoyment proportioned to tlic ijuantuin 
of moral and religious merit of tJie deceased, in the 
heaven ofindra; a kind of Elysium. Neglect of pre¬ 
scribed rites and duties, irreverence for the Rrali- 
mans, and disbelief in the Vedas, incinTe<I punish¬ 
ment for a given term, proportionate to the crime, 
in various bells, or regions of Tai-tarus. At the ex¬ 
piration of a limited perio<I, the soul, which in either 
of its destinations had continnecl to be invested with 
a subtile and ethei'eal, but material and sensible boily, 
I’etnrns to earth, and is bom again, in union with 
some gi'oss and elemental body, aceoi'ding to tlic 
fonner merits or demerits of the individual, as a rop- 
tile, a fish, a biixl, n beast, a giant, a spirit, a divinity, 
until, after sundiy migrations, it ascends or descends 
to man, to undergo a similar career. 

Now this, 1 may remark, is what the Hindus 
understand by Fate. They do not understand it to 
depend upon the Divine foreknowledge of what a 
man will be, or will do, conformably to which he 
must act and must be; nor is it, in tkeir opinion, an 
irresistible impulse given to his career, which he 
cannot choose but obey, it is the I'esolt of conduct 
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ID a previous existence, the consequences of which 
Hi'e necessainly sufTerecl in a succeeding life. A man 
is poor, misei’able, diseased, unfortunate, not because 
it was so predestined, not because it was so ordained 
frem the beginning of time, but because he was igno¬ 
rant, negligent, profligate, irreligious in a former life, 
and is DOW paying the penalty of hU follies and his 
nins. He cannot change his acUial condition, but be 
is so far master of his own fate, that by now lending 
A life of innocence and piety, he will secure his being 
born again to a better and a happier lot. 

The consequences of acts, whether moral or devo¬ 
tional, being thus, in the estimation of all classes of 
Hindus, temporary and transient, Uie philosophical 
schools have made it their especial aim to determine 
by what means a career so precarious and uneasy 
may be cut short. For it is a remarkable circum¬ 
stance in the histoiy of Hindu opinion, that, amidst 
the many varieties of practice and collisions of belief 
tliat have from time to time prevailed in India, it 
does not seem so have occurred to any individual, 
learnetl or unlearned, hetei'odox or orthodox, to call 
in question the truth of the Metempsychosis. It is 
not only the one point on which all are agreed, it is 
the one pouit which none have ever disputed. Even 
the Buddhist, who denies every other essential dogma 
of the Brahmanical religion, adopts, without deimu- 
ring, as an article of his creed, the transmigration of 
the soul. It is, as you know, a doctrine of remote 
antiquity, and it still rssgns despotic, without any 
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sign of decrepitude or decay, over tie minds of the 
nations of the extreme east, overBurman, Chinese, 
Tartar, Tibetan, and Indian; over perhaps the most 
numerous portion of die human race; over at least 
six or seven hundred millions of mankind. 

Adopting, then, this unquestioned dogma as the 
basis of their argument, all the philosophical schools 
propose for their object tlie ascertainment of those 
means by which the wanderings of the soul may be 
arrested, its transitions through all the painful vicis¬ 
situdes of corporeal existence be tei'minated, and its 
emancipation from bodily imprisonment and degrada¬ 
tion be effected for ever. This is what is termed 
Moksha, or Mukti —Liberation, emancipation. All 
the systems agi*ee that this devoutly desirable con¬ 
summation is to be accomplished only through that 
knowledge which they profess to teach; not literature, 
not science, not morality, not devotion, but true 
knowledge; knowledge, obtained by profound con¬ 
templation , of the true natui'C of the soul, and of the 
universe; when the contemplatist can say, with per¬ 
fect conviction, and with truth, 1 am Brahma, I am 
all that is, I am one with Go<l. The alieolute state of 
the soul tlius liberated is nowhere clearly defined; it 
ceases to transmigrate; it loses all bodily individuality; 
it loses all spiritual individuality, as whethei*, with 
the Ved&nta, we consider it to be reunited with, or 
absorbed into, the Supreme Spirit, or whether, with 
the Sinkhyas, we hold it to be commingled with the 
spiritual element of the universe, individual spirit 
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coasoR to exist. Annihilation, then, as regards in¬ 
dividuals, is 08 much the ultimate destiny of the soul 
as it is of the body, and “Not to be” is the melan¬ 
choly result of the religion and |jhUo8ophy of the 
Hindus. 

I have thus attempted to place before you some of 
the principal features of the i*eligiou8 practices and 
opinions of the Hindus, to which it is fit tliat your 
attention should be directed iu engaging in any iii- 
vestigatiou of their natui'e. To hove entered more 
fully into detail would have occupied too much of 
your time, and particulars will be easily multiplied 
by inquiiy. With the minor incidents of the popular 
superstition it is not necessaiy to encumber the argu¬ 
ment faither than they ai-c countenanced by aothoi-i- 
tics considerd sacred. That learned Brahmans will 
readily admit the unauthorized inti-oduction, and the 
unprofitable and degrading tendency of much of the 
popular practice, is not unlikely, as 1 have before 
stated; and then* indifference is likely to be the chief 
obstacle to Uieir acknowledging the inefficiency and 
evil of much even of that which is authorized, ^fhey 
are likely to adhere to their speculative tenets, and 
particularly to those regai'ding the naturo and con¬ 
dition of the soul, with moi-e tenacious obstinacy. 
Dependence on authority, veneration for antiquity, 
pride of learning, confidence in argument, and dis¬ 
dain of defeat, will combine with the inhei-ent diffi¬ 
culties of the controversy to oppose the influence of 
reason in generating conviction in the minds of the 
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Pa6dit8. Still there is no occasion to despair. Be¬ 
sides that encouragement which a firm trust in the 
oinnijMteuce of truth iiispb’cs, we may derive anima¬ 
tion and ho|>e from the liistory of the post. 

It will not have escaped your observation, that in 
all the most important speculations upon the nature 
of the Supreme Being and man, upon matter and 
spirit, the Hindus traverse the. very same ground that 
waa fatniliai-ly trodden by the philosophers of Greece 
aitd Rome, and pui'sue the same ends by the same or 
similar paths. The 1*08011 was cquaUy impotent; but 
what it more concerns us to i*emark is, that all these 
speculations—all the specious systems of philosophers, 
at once acute and profound—all the plausible ami 
gi-accful illustrations of the most prolific ingenuity— 
all the seemingly substantial combinations of intel¬ 
lectual powers still unsurpassed, were divested of 
their speoiousnesB, despoiled of their beauty, deprived 
of all by which they held reason captive, and shewn 
to be fallacious and false by the Ithiiriel spear of 
Christian truth. The weapons, which, wielded by tlie 
first defendei*8 of that truth, discoiuilte<l these de¬ 
lusions, are in your hands. Have they lost tlicii* 

' efficacy, or have you not the skill, the courage to 
employ themV 

It is liowcver to be recollected that, agreeably to 
the invitation of the Bishop of Calcutta, an impres¬ 
sion upon the luinds of learned natives, that is, upon 
Paii&its, Brahmans learned only in Sanskrit leoi-mng, 
is only a contingency. 'Plie argument is to be ad- 
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dressed in the first instance to English-reading na¬ 
tives, to natives who have been educated in the 
language of our country, aiid in the leai-ning of 
Europe. There are many such at the chief cities of 
the British Indian empire. In Calcutta they ai-e in 
great numbers, perhaps thousands, and they ai-e of 
various descriptions. The gi'eater number have only 
such knowledge of English as qualifies them for 
public employment, and they rarely coucem them¬ 
selves with matters of contioversy. Sonte veiy good 
native English scholars continue orthodox, nay even 
bigoted Hindus. They ai-e generally however men of 
mature yeai's who studied English in early life, when 
they were taught little else than words. Some who 
are familiar with our language aie atnongst the lead¬ 
ing nmoibers of the society instituted by RummoUan 
Roy, to which I have already alluded; a much greater 
immbcr consist of young men whose English educa¬ 
tion is more recent, and has been conducted on an 
improved and more effective plan, which proposes to 
give an English tone to them feelings and principles, 
os well as to communicate pai’ts of speech. Many of 
these write English, not o^y with facility but with 
elegance: they are familiar with our standard authore, 
are possessed of an extent of general information, 
which few young men even in England at the same 
age sui'pass, and have learned to think and feel on 
many important subjects more like natives of the 
vrest than of the cast. These have almost all become 
Seceders in different de^'ces from the I'eligion of 
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their fathers. They have not however yet adopted a 
better. The Iset description of English scholars is a 
branch from that just specified, and consists of a few 
who have read, I'eflected, reasoned, and believed. 
One of them, Eristo Mohan Baneiji, a young mao of 
veiy excellent ability and attainments, by birth a 
Brahman of the most respectable rank, is an ordained 
.mmister of the English church in Calcutta. 

It is the advantage of those English scholars who 
halt yet between two opinions, who have no religion 
at all, that the work to which competition has been 
invited*, is calculated in the first instance to pro¬ 
mote. The feeling with which most of them regard 
Hinduism U favourable to conviction, and it might be 
supposed, that as they have ali'eady disavowed alle¬ 
giance to it, they require not to be enlightened as to 
its errors and evils; but this would be a mistake. 
Their English education has left them no opportunity 
of native education, and they know almost as little 
of what they abandon os what they decline to accept 
It is not possible to depend upon the durability of 
impressions, taken up from a wish perhaps to get rid 
of inconvenient I'cstrictions, or from the vunl^ of 
being thought wiser than others, rather than from a 
rational estimate of the defects of a system grounded 

* (In a Convocation, hoMen on Hiurtdajr Uio UUt of Fe¬ 
bruary IS40, tfa« University of Oxford accofrted the propusal of 
a priM of £ <00, made dirongk the Bbbop of Calcutta, “for thu 
best refatation of HindnSsm in its mun systems, both exoCorie 
ajvd esoteric".] ^ 
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upon a knowledge of that system. By placing thoae 
defects cleai-Iy before tbein, they will become 1001*0 
aware of their existence and chai-acter, and their 
conviction will be rational and peimauent. They will 
also be able to defend their conviction, perhaps to 
communicate it to othera. At present truth derives 
not that benefit even from its profe 8 sc<l votaries, 
wliich they might easily be in a position to render. 
The mere native English scholar has no common de- 
bateable ground on which to contend with his learned 
countrymen. The contemptuous answer of the Brah* 
man to his objections is, **You know nothing about 
the matter—you underatand not the language of the 
^Astras—you ai-e unacquainted with their contents— 
you ai-e not qualified to impugn them.” If his adver¬ 
sary can shew Uiat he is conversant with tlic system, 
he will acquii-e tJie right of being listened to, and 
he will jmssihly not be listened to wholly in vain. 
When too at the same Umo that he ia supplied with 
valid reasons for his own depoi’tui’c fiioni the national 
superstitions, he is furnished witli arguments and in¬ 
ducements to seek shelter from his own uneasy tm- 
dulaUous of opinion in the harbour of Christian cei*- 
tainty, it may be hoped that he will not only contribute 
to win his countrymen from their en-orM, by laying 
bare tbeu* enormity, but that ho will affoi'd in his 
own person an example and a guide to the adoption 
of a pure and holy system of belief. 

It is i-ecommended that, with a view to die trans¬ 
lation of the proposed Esa^y, it should be written in 
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the form of a dialogue. The writers arc not to under¬ 
stand by this a mere succession of ijuestion and 
answer, or a keen encounter of wit, or even the more 
equally maintuned discussion of which the works of 
Cicero and Plato furnish classical models. In the 
style in which the Purihas, for instance, are written, 
a disciple, or one seeking for information, puts a 
leading question which ftirnishes a text on which his 
teacher or Instructor dilates, or be suggests a difS- 
oulty or hints an objection, which is thereupon at¬ 
tempted to be solved or answered at length. 

To those who may undeitake the task I have one 
caution to offer. Let whatever they urge be urged 
in charity. 

It is natural to feel impatient of error— it is diffi¬ 
cult not to feel indignant with wickedness; but, in 
instituting a discussion into the truth or falsehood of 
a religious creed, with the hope of demonstrating the 
latter to the assent of those by whom it is professed, 
we have not in view tlie expression of our own feel¬ 
ings, but a kindly influence over theirs—we are not 
contending for victory but for conviction—we seek 
not to humble or incense our adversaries, but to con¬ 
ciliate their confidence and direct their judgment— 
we seek to work a salutary change in their principles, 
and in this we shall most assui’edly fail if we com¬ 
mence the operation by di 8 i*egarding their prejudices 
and provoking theii* i-esentment. The Hindu is not 
i-esentful—not nneonfiding—not disinclined to dis¬ 
cussion—not incapable appreciating kindness—at 
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the juiine time he is sensitive and timid. Ti-cat him 
mdely, harshly, intemijerately, it is like touching the 
leaf uf the mimosa; he shiinks from all contest—he 
adopts Uie ooui’se i-ccoinmeuded by his authorities to 
the man in quest of true knowledge—he imitates the 
tortoise who I'Oti'acts his limbs beneath his shell, and 
is then alike indilferejit to the sunshine or the storm. 
Let the argument, then, be enforeod in a spirit of 
benevolence —let it be a calm and conciliating appeal 
to die undcretanding of intelligent men, and, alUiougli 
it may fail of pi*oducing any immediate or ostejtsiblo 
elfect, it will not hi all likelihood have been wholly 
unprofitable. Impoi-tant changes in the opinions of 
nations ore not the work of a day. Many and ropoatetl 
and long continued effovto arc ncccbsai7 for tlicir 
consummation, and many causes of little appaioiit 
magnitude, and of no hnmediately obsoi-vablo agency, 
cooperate for their accomplishment. It is not the 
eai thquake or the tempest only that rives asunder the 
mountain barriere of the Himalaya, and opens ito 
steep recesses to msui and to cultivation, fhe smallest 
inll that trickles from the eternal snow continbutes to 
swell tlic torrents, which, bursting through the rocks, 
ti-ansform declivities into valleys, and precipices into 
patlis, and finally descend a stately river to fertilize 
the plains of Hindustan. 
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III. 

SUMMARY ACCOUNT 

OP TUC 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE J^IKHS. 

Fiom lh« jMnal of Uio Bojtl AfUtia 8o<M;, ToL IX (lS4f), p. 43. 


Thers have arisen from time to time among what 
are considered the unlearned classes of the people of 
India thoughtful and benevolent individuals, who have 
felt dissatisfied with the reli^ous practices of their 
countrymen, and with the distinctions of caste and 
creed by which they ai'e disunited. They have at¬ 
tempted, accordingly, to reform these defects, and to 
reduce the existing systems of belief to a few simple 
elements of faith and worship in which the Brahman 
and the ^ddra, the Mohammedan and Hindu might 
coi'dially combine, and from which they might learn 
to lay aside their uncharitable feelings towards each 
other. 

Although not professing to be deeply versed with 
the sacred litei'ature of either sect, with the Vedas or 
the Koran, the Indian reformei-s have been in general 
men of i-espectable attainments, and have been well 
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grounded in the speculative tenets of the two systerae 
which they have sought to amalgamate. Retaining 
the doctrine of transmigi-ation, they 8 ***“®“ 

upon it a phUosophy compounded of the Vedinto 
principle of emanation, or the origin of individual soul 
from one great pure anivoraal spirit to which tiie de¬ 
tached portions pine to return, and of the SiSfyisin of 
the Mohammedans, in which the language of passion 
is substituted for that of dogmatism, and the human 
soul and the divine spirit arc typified as the ^ 
the beloved. Theae doctrines have been clothed by 
the reformers aUuded to in a popular dress; they 
have been set forth in short roeti-ical compositions— 
odea, or hymns, or songs-always in the veimocular 
dialects, and written in a style addressed to the ima- 
gination and feelings of the common people. These 
are usually chaunted to simple melodies, ond even 
where they have not cffecte<l any change of opinion, 
they have become extensively diffused end have cxw- 
cised considerable influence over the national cha¬ 
racter. These compositions gi-adually accumulated, 
and , preserved in collections of vainous extent, con¬ 
stitute the literature and the creed of a large portion 
of the agricultural population of Upper India. 

The teacher whose instructions have exercised, 
although indirectly, the roost durable influence upon 
any consideiable body and, aided by political events, 
have tended to fonn a nation out of a sect, is 
Nahak, or Nahak Shah, the nominal founder of the 
religion and nation of the Sikhs. He was bom m 
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1469, at a village now known as Dehri', or the ‘vil¬ 
lage*, on the Kavl, about thu*ty kos from Lahoro, and 
is said to have been at first engaged in trade as a 
dealer in grain, but to have exchanged in matui-e age 
worldly pursuits for a life of meditation and religious 
instruction. The Panj4b was at that time subject to 
the Patth4n Sovereign of Delhi, Behlol Lodi; but then, 
as now, the lands were distributed chiefly among 
Hindu chiefe, who united the character of landlord 
and ruler, as i-iyae or rAjis, over disti-iots of different 
dimensions, paying revenue and rendeiing military 
service to the Mohammedan governors. One of these 
riyas took NAnak under his patronage, and enabled 
him to disseminate liis doctrines without hindrance or 
danger. Accoixling to the legendary biography of 
NAnak, he was a great tiwveller, ti-aversing not only 
India but visiting Mecca and Medina, working mh'acles 
on his journos and making numerous proselytes. 
There is probably little truth in his Ai-abian pci'egri- 
nations, although it was consistent with his religious 
character to have spent some time in wandering over* 
Hindustan, and visiting the places held sacred in the 
estimation of the Hindus. It is most likely, however, 
that he passed the gi*eater pai*t of his days in the 
PanjAb, endeavouring to inculcate his views among 


' Major Lceeb, J. A. 6. B., ISift, p. 804; (Vnt, qaery) if it ia 
not ihtt asme u Kirtipur Dehni, hU burial placv. Maieotm, 
Aa. R«6. XI, S07. Maloolm calla hia birth placo Talwandi, or 
lUyapur, on th« Beyak. ^ 
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hi8 neighbours wjd countrymen; several of whom, no 
doubt, adopted his nouons; becoming, as the term 
to implies, his disciples; the word being the pro¬ 
vincial articulation of the Sanskrit word Sishya, a 
scholar or disciple, the sibilant sh being invariably 
pronounced kh in the wostera provinces. From those 
disciples ho organised a communion, the supeiintend- 
ence of which he bequeathed to one of his principal 
pupils, named Akoaua, establishing a sort of hie¬ 
rarchy , to which perhaps it was owing that bis fol¬ 
lowers wei-e kept together as a distinct body. The 
successor of Ahqada, Amara Das , became possesscfl 
of some temporal power, and built the fort ofKqja- 
riwal. It would appear, however, that secular ag¬ 
grandisement was not I'egarded as altogetlier orthodox, 
and the ^ikhs, who restricted their views to purely 
religious objects, separated from Amwa Dis and at¬ 
tached themselves to Dbaruchand, the grandson of 
NAnak, os their ‘Guru’ or spiritual head. They then 
became known as UddsU, or persons estranged from 
worldly hopes or fears, or as •Nirmalas\ individuals 
free from soil or sin. It is chiefly from these classes 
of Sikhs, the Udisfs, and Nirmalaa, that teachers of 
the theism of NAnak are to be found in almost evei 7 
considerable city of Hindustan, sometimes singly or 
sometimes assembled in Sangats or convents. They 
have nothing of a political or military character, but 
devote their time to daily prayers and observances 
addressed chiefly to the memory of NAnak and the 
perusal and adoration pf the sacred volume which 
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contains illustrations of his doctiines by various hands, 
in different dialects of Panj&bi and Hindi. 

This exposition of the ^ikh faith, if anything so 
vague deserves the appellation of a faith, is known as 
the Adi GratiUi, the ‘Firet Book’ to distinguish it 
from another scriptural authority of Uio ^ikhs of a 
later date. It is a large volume but contains no syste- 
matic exposition of doctiines—no condensed creed- 
no rules for ritual observances. It is an unconnected 
compilation of verses of a mystical or a moral pur¬ 
port, ascribed mostly toNinak, but comprehending 
the writings of other persons, many of whom ha<l 
nothing in common with Ndnak, except a gcnei'al 
accordance in a sort of spiritual quietism and the 
acknowledgment of one divine cause and essence of 
all things. The Adi Granth was put together by Ab- 
JUNMAL—the fourth ^ikh Guru or pontiff in descent 
firomN&nak—who flourished In the reign of Jehungir, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. The bulk 
of the materials ai‘e attributed to the predecessore of 
Arjunmal, but it is odmitted that tluitcen other pei-- 
sons contributed to its contents—or, as the^Uchs say, 
twelve and a-half, intending, most ungallontly, by 
the half, a female author. The copies of the Adi 
Granth, however, found in different parts of India, 
vary considerably as to the subordinate contributors * j 
the gi’cater number of the poems bear the name of 
NAnak, but the rest we by differen t bands, as Kab ir, 

• [Comp, also Giroiu d« Tusjr, liUt<rfre de U littirntuix: 
Hindoai ot Hindoustiuu, I, iSiS.f 
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Sheikh Fer/d*ad>d(n, BAm^nnd, Mfm B&l, and other 
well known sectarian or Vaishhava teachers. The foI> 
lowing are apeciniene of tlie poems ascribed to N4nak: 

My h«!y le«^r i« he who teaelte* demenqr; 

The heart ie awake within, who aeeks may find. 

Wonderful la that rotary, trtry bead of which U the brcadi; 
Lying apart on Ita reeeaa it knnwa what will come to paat: 

The ange la ha who ia mereifDl, the mercaleaa ia a botcher. 

Ttioii wicldeat the knife, and reckleatly ezlaioeat,— 

*‘What ia a goat? What ia a cow? What are animaia?” 

But the Bahib deelarea (hat the blood of ell ia one: 

Seinca, proplieta, aeera, have peaaed away in death} 

NAnak, dcatrt^ not life for the preaerration of the body. 

Ageio— 

Love and fix diy whole heart npoo him, 

The world ia boaad to thee by proaperity: 

While it endnrM many will come and ait with thee and eurrooiMl thee; 
Bat in adveraity they will fly, and no one will be nigit thee: 

The woman of the booae who lovea thee, and ia ever in ihy hoeotii, 
When the apirlt quite the body, will fly with alarm Amm the deed. 
Sadi ia the way of the worid; 

The ft-ail^ of htuuaa aifectiona. 

Bo thou, NAnak, at Ihy laat honr, rely aJone upon Hari. 

Or again— 

Thou art the Lord, to thee be praiae; 

All life ia with thee: 

Thou art my parenta; I am thy child; 

All happineaa ia fram thy mercy: 

Ko one knowa thy and. 

Higheat Lord amoug the higheat. 

All that ia ftom thee obeys thy will, 

Thy movemanta, thy pleasure: tliou alone kooweat 
NAnak, thy slave, ia a fVee-will offering unto thee. 

Under the tolerant rei^s of the first princes of the 
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house of Timur the propagators of the doctrines of 
NAnak were unmolested, and seem to have risen ra¬ 
pidly in temporal as well as spiritual consideration. 

the thii-d Guru, ei^oyed the favour of Akbar, 
and settled himself in an ancient city in the Panjab, 
which he so much enlai'ged anri improved that it was 
called afVer him RamdAspur. Among his improve- 
monU was tJie construction of a largo tank which was 
called by the people the lake of Ambrosia or Ainrit- 
sw, and this has, in modern times, given its designa¬ 
tion and sanctity to tlie town so denominated, Amrit¬ 
sar. The wealth and consequence attained by the 
Sikh Gurus had, however, the effect of drawing upon 
them the Jealousy and pei-secution of the Mohamme¬ 
dans, and Arjukmal, tJie fourth Guru after Nanak, 
was seised and thrown into prison, where he either 
died or was put to deatli. The act was resented by 
the Sikhs of the province, who took up arms under 
Har Govind*, the son of Aijun, and exacted ven¬ 
geance from all whom they regarrled as hostile to 
their religion. Their rising, however, seems to have 
been rogarded as a more local disturbance, involving 
no political crisis, much less as indicating the future 
development of an independent state. 

'i'his persecuting spirit continued through several 
successions of Sikh Gurus, and in some cases, it 
might be more con'ectly termed retribution; for the 
Sikhs, dispossessed of their acquisitions or inheritance 

* CAccording to ilic DsbiMAii, II, p.2T8, ArJunnMl wm foU 
InwnI bj hi* brotUer Bborata. Sso Tnycr't note.] 
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in the plains, and compelled to secrete themselves in 
the bills, collected into bands of plundciers and rob¬ 
bers, ai^d by their depredations provoked the fate 
they suffered. Dissensions among theniselves also 
expoeed them to the cruelty of their Mohammedan 
governors, and their ninth Guru, Tbch Bahadur, was 
publicly put to death in 1675, according to the Sikh 
authorities, at the instigatiou of a competitor for the 
Goruship; according to the Mohommcdaii wntei-a, 
however, he was executed for his offences against the 
law by a life of prcdatoiy violence. At his d^U the 
^ikhs had almost disappeared except as afew inoffon- 
sive sectarians, or aa scattered gangs of banditti. 

The succeasion of the son of Tegh BahAdui---Gueu 
Govind —constitutes the most important era in the 
political progress of the Sikhs. Ho, in fact, changed 
the whole clmracter of the community, and convei-ted 
the 6ikhs of Ninak, the disciples of a religion of spi¬ 
rituality and benevolence, and pi'ofessoi’s of a fmth of 
peace and good will, into an anned confederacy, a 
military republic. The worship of “steel” was com¬ 
bined with that of the “book”, and instead of at¬ 
tempting to unite Mohammedans and Hindus into one 
family frateniity, he made his disciples vow impla¬ 
cable hatred to the foUowci-s of Mohammed. He 
finally abrogated the distinction of caste, and opened 
his ranks to every description of persons, even to the 
very lowest Hindus, assigning to all his military ad¬ 
herents the name of Sinh—or lion—a term peculiar 
o the R4jpQt Hindus. Bis followers wei*e enjoined 
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always to have steel about their persons, to wear blue 
dresses, to let theu* hair gi*ow, and to use as phi'ases 
of salutation, os a war-cry, oi* as responses in prayers, 
the sentences “Wah! Guru ji ka kh&lsa: Wah! Guru 
ji ka fattch.*’ “Hun*a! for the unity of the Guiii: 
Hurra! for the victory of the Guru;” expressions that 
have been since in lue even among the more genuine 
descendants of Nunak, the Udtisis, and Nirmolas. 

Guru Govind waa an author as well as a soldier, 
and has loft a record of his own exploits, in a work 
nailed tlie Vichitra NAtak, forming the first portion of 
a larger compilation which shares with the AdiGranth 
the reverence of the ^ikhs. It is called the Daiama 
PAdshith kA Granth*, the Book of the 10th King, or 
more con'ectly speaking, Pontiff; and like the Adi 
Granth it is a compilation of contributions by various 
writers, but tliey are more of a martial and narrative 
than of a moral or speculative complexion. This as 
well as its predecessor, the Adi Granth, is composed 
chiefly in the Hindi dialect of the PaigAb, written in 
the Gummukhf chai'acter, a singular perversion of 
the Dovanagari alphabet, retaining the forms but 
altering the sounds of the lettei-s. 

To Guru Govind also is ascribed the first attempt 
At the political oi^nization of the Sikhs by the in¬ 
stitution of the Guru inatA, or federal council of chiefs, 
which assembled periodically At AmritsAr, as long as 


* [Se« Vol. 1, 370 f. It ii called in I'uiJAbf ilonefn ydttdil 
<id yroHfA.] 
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the city was in the possession of the Sikhs, to consult 
on measures in which the community was interested, 
and to concert military operations whether offensive 
or defensive. It does not clearly appear of whom 
these councils were at firat composed, but no doubt 
they were of a popular chwacter, and every ono who, 
through his hei-cditary landed proi^Hy, or his m- 
auence in a village, or his reputation as a Uhl aiul 
forUmate lca<ler, could command the following of a 
bond of armed wlhcvcnts, however few in number, 
was admissible to the conclave, and hod a voice in 
its deliberations. 

Aftei- making head for some years against the 
nerals of Aui-angzeb and the hill RAjis, whose enmity 
Gum Govind prevohed by liis iudiscriminato ravages 
as much as by bis religious tenets, he was reduced to 
gi-eat disti-ess, and after the loss of his friends and 
his children became a solitary fugitive almost bereft 
of reason. Much obscurity hongs over the close of 
bis career} but it seems probable that ho was expelled 
frem the Paiijdb by the Lieutenants of Uio Empoi-or 
and led the life of a mendicont wanderer; ho is saiil 
to have been killed in the Dekhan in 1708. 

Guru Govind was the last of the religious teachcre, 
or Gurus, of the ^ikhs; but the temporal command of 
his follower was assumed, after his death, by Banda, 
a bairAgl, or religious mendicant, who inflicted a 
ferocious vengcaimo for the discomfiture and the doatlt 
of his friend and teacher. The Sikhs rallied under 
Banda’s guidance, defeated theMohamraedan governor 
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of the province, t4X>k and demolUhcd Sirhind, and 
croMiQg the Jamni spread desolation to S^&ranpur, 
giving no quarter to the Muhatnmedans except on 
condition of their adopting the ^tkb faith. Their pro¬ 
gress was at Isst ari-ested by Abd-us-siinad KhAn, a 
general in the service of Farokhseu-. The Sikhs wero 
completely routed anti hunted fi'om one sUonghold to 
another until Banda and Ins most devoted followers 
who ha<l been shut up in Lohgarh, a fort about 100 
miles N.K. of Lahore, were compelled to surrender. 
Accoi*di>ig to some accounts they wei-e sent to Delhi 
and put to death, with circaiustanccs of great igno¬ 
miny and ci’uelty; but there is a sect of ^ikhs, calle<l 
Banda-f, who believe that Banda escapocl from tlio 
fort and scttlctl in Sindh, where ho died |>oacoab1y 
and left his sons to propagate his peculiar doctriims. 
These do not seem to have been of any essential iin- 
{Mitance, one of tliem being the abolition of the blue 
vesture—an innovation acceded to by the l^iklis in 
genor^, but stoutly i-esistod by the Akulls, a class of 
fanatics calling tlicinselves Immortals, and who arc 
also known as Govind-siuhis, os being in a pai-ticular 
mannci’ the disciples of Govind Sinli. These are Ktill 
(Uxtliiguishcd b}' the blue coioui* of their gonnciits and 
by carrying steel in the fonu of the cliakm* or discus 
always about tliclr ^xsrsons. 

So rigorous a persecution of Uic Sikhs followed tlic 
defeat and death of Banda that they were almost ex¬ 
terminated ill tlie plains. Some, however, again found 
refuge in the hills, and after a period of thirty years 
# s* 
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re>Bppeai'«(I tunid the confusion which followed the 
inrasion of Hindustan by NSdtr ShAh. Tlieir neces* 
sities made them pluudei'ei's, and Uieir policy sug¬ 
gested their fonoing fixed settlements by constructing 
forts, and compeUiag the cultivatoi-s to pay to them 
the govoiiiment revenues. They wei'e occasionally 
I’cpi-csscd by tlic energy of the viceroys of Lahore, 
but Uie disU'&cted state of public afFalre during the 
i‘C]>catc<i incursions of Ahmed ShAh of KnbAl was pro¬ 
pitious to their growth in numbers and independence, 
and from this {>enod they continued to gatlicr strength 
and audacity, until they gradually established them¬ 
selves in Sirhind and tlie eastern portion of tlie Pan- 
j&b, between the Ravi and the SeUej. Tlio death of 
Ahmed ShAh, tlie dissensions among the AfghAus on 
the one band, and the total pi'ostration of tlie sovor- 
eiguty of Delhi on the other, enabled them to appro¬ 
priate to tlieuiBclves the 1 ‘esoui-ccs of Uie country, to 
conlinn their autliority over the inhabitanbi, and t4» 
complete a kind of national oigauization. ' , 

The ^ikh constitution grew natuially out of their 
political situation. During the poiiod of recovery from 
tlie depression to which tliey had been i*edaced by 
the vigour of the Mohammedan officci-s, they issued 
from their rsti'sats, for the sake of the plunder on 
which they depended for subsistence, in bodies of 
various stj-ength under a leader wbo, from his per¬ 
sonal character or his family influence, could gatlicr 
a party round him. Ho was assisted by his rolntions, 
or by companions also enjuy'uig conHidcrattou among 
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the fugitives, end bringujg contributions to the fowe 
of the Jeatler. When Ujey were the party 

reniMued located in the country which they had ra¬ 
vaged, and divided it among them; a larger portion 
of the couquei-ed teiritory was set apai-t for the lea<ler, 
but portions were distributed to every one who had 
tideen a prominent shaie in the expedition. It luigfit 
suineUmes happen that the land itself, where leil de¬ 
solate and waste, constituted the allotments, but tliv 
usual plan was to leave the Rayats, whether Hindus 
or Mohammedans, unmolested, on constderadon of 
their acknowledging allegiance and paying the govern¬ 
ment levenuo to their new lords. In tlie RucUuUing 
fortunes of the Panjub these loiil8hi[»8 wei-o ut first of 
but ephemei'ol duration, but aa some expired or were 
extingtiUhe<l they wore replaced by others, and some 
of tliem taking permanent root survived the depen¬ 
dencies of the Mohammedan GoveimmenU, upon whose 
ruin they hod risen. This was the origin of the va- 
notis petty ^ikh chiefships which, in tlie bcgiuning'of 
the present century, spread over the eastern portion 
of the Panjab, frem the Jamni to the Ihivi, com¬ 
prising in theii' subjects difTereut races both Moham¬ 
medan and Ilmdu, the hemlitaiy occupants aud 
actual cultivotoni of the soil who constttute<l, us they 
still constitute, the majority of tlio population*. 

' M. JacqnemniU rcpeMledlj oWrvM tbat tke MohMBiBMlut 
Mul Hmi}a» inudt «>ntnuml>cr Htc^^ikhs. AccorUiug to Captiun 
Lawrence, tb« popalatiou of Poitjab may be tuoaeljr estU 
mated ml t,tiUQ^0U0, of whom 7tl0,000 arc Himlaa, ijuu,000 Mnsal* 
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The partition of the lands among thu relativea and 
coofedci'atcs of tbc leader led to onothci' )>ccti1iHnty 
in the Sikh consdtntion. The portions varied in ux> 
tent and value oceoi'ding to tlio powci' and infliicnoc 
of each member of the confederacy, and the lat'gcr 
allotment as well oa a pi'odonnnating influence was 
assigned to the leader of tlio party; but each membei* 
of the confederacy, who considered that ho had ac> 
companied tho leotler as his fnend and componion, 
claimed to exei'cise independent authoii^ over his 
own share, and to bo exempt from evei 7 kind of sub* 
or^atioD or conti'ol. lie was willing to bo regoi'ded 
as voluntarily connected with the chief, and with tlie 
other members of the original confederacy, and, in 
general, was prepared to make common cause with 
them, but he disdainc^l to be fettered by any kiud of 
alliance either to an individual or the associatiun. 
In this manner spi*ang up Urn several Misals, or vo- 
luntaiy associations of the ^ikhs, acknowledging a 
common designation and a common bead, and com> 
bining witli each other on paiticular occasions, or in 
times of emei'gency to form the Guna mat4, tho no* 
tional council or diet, in which every member of eacli 
Misal, however limited his resources, bad an equal 
vote. Twelve such Misals existed in the palmy days 
of the ^ikh confedeiacy; but Uioae on the north and 
west of the Setlej wei'C auniIiUatC<l by the all devouring 


msM, ud onij 2SO,000 ^tpbun Btirues made the popii* 

iatlon Iwgcr, bat tbe proportloM mneb tbe mah;. 
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ambition of Raiijit Sing, and those between the Setlej 
and the JainnA apontancoualy diaao]ve<l undei* the 
[tfotection of the Britisli Government. The last general 
diet of the Sikhs was hold in 1805, when the fugitive 
Ilolkui*, and his pursuer Lord Lake, peoeti'ated into 
the Panjib. 

This notion of a unity of interests, or national iden¬ 
tity among the Sikhs, as forming part also of a com¬ 
munity of religion, was designated as the Rhilsa, tlie 
Church Militant, if it might bo so interpreted, for it 
expressed a vague notion of the ^ikhs being under 
one spiritual guidance in tenipoi'al as well as spiritual 
fiifaii'a—a soi-t of abstract theocracy. The term has 
since come to be applied to the temporal government 
alone, and tl>o late Maliurija deposed Guru Govind, 
Ninok, and the Supreme Being, whom the Siklwpi-o- 
fessed to look up to, from oven their absti-act or typi¬ 
cal paj'ticipation in the Kh&lsa. At no time, indeed, 
was tills imaginary unity SO well mwntained as by 
Ua^it, whose elevation was in a great degree ascri- 
bablc to the disunion which prcvailetl among the se- 
vci*al Misals, and Uic conflicting prctensions of their 
members: a sketch of his riso will best illustrate the 
cliaiTiCtei-istics of the ^ikh confederacy. 

The fii-st of the family of tiie late MiUiArtija RniSjit 
Sing, of whom any record has been presemd, was a 
Jdt fonnci*, whose patrimony, it is said, consisted of 
three ploughs and a well. His son was a convert to 
the Sikh faith, and abaiidoning agricultore enlisted as 
a private hoi’seinan in tin? service of a Sikh chief. 
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Hi« non Charat Sing became n i>etty chief himself, 
and levied a small troop of horse witli which lie plun¬ 
dered tlie countiy. Being successful in his iiicm-sions 
he built a fort ueai- Gajrauil, at no great distance fix>m 
Lahore, and compelled the village* in the vicuiitv to 
pay to him the government assessments. The Afghan 
governor of Lahore attempted to dislodge him, but 
the Sikhs flocked to his succour in such numbers that 
the Afghin was glad to desist from the enterprise and 
shelter himself in Lahore. These events enabled Cha¬ 
rat Sing to extend his acquisitions, and while re¬ 
serving to himself the SirdAid portion he distributed 
among his principal associates the remainder of the 
districts whose revenues he had appropriated. He 
was thenceforwai'd tlie head of a Misal, tliat of Sukw- 
chak, the name of the village in which his ancestors 
had resided. His Misal was one of the least consider¬ 
able of the twelve, being able to send but 2500 horse 
into the field, while seveinl of the othere furnished 
10,000 or 12,000. 

The son and successor of Chai*at Sing, MahA Sing, 
distinguished himself by his militaiy and political 
talents, and greatly extended the power of the con- 
fedei-acy of which he was the leader, although ho died 
in 1792 at the early ago of twen^-seven. 

He was succeeded bis his only son Kaiwit, then in 
his twelfth year, under the regency of his mother, 
but at the age of seventeen he put her to death for 
alleged misconduct, and assumed the direction of 
affairs. Hi* resources wei-e much improved bis his 
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mam*ge witli the daughter of SadA Kiinwar, who bad 
been left by her huaband the regeut of the Ghaiii 
Misal, whoso posaessions extended east of Lahore and 
included Amritsar. Ho became possessed also of the 
city of I..ahoi-e undei* a gmit from Shiih ZeinAn, (he 
king of KabiU, on his i-etreat from the Panjib. The 
city, it is true, was not ShAh ZemAii’s to give, being 
in the actual occupation of thi-eo other Sikh Sirdaia. 
The grant, however, was held to confer a title and 
ha<l an influence with the Mohammedans, by whom 
Lahore was chiefly inhabited. Their ready assistance 
placed Rafyit in possession of Lahore, important fi-gm 
ita situation and extent, and still luoi'o fi.'oni its an¬ 
cient reputuUon as the capital of tlie vice-royalty of 
the PanjAb. 

It would be incompatible with the object of this 
sketch to follow Rat^it through the steps by which 
he rose to the supremacy over the rest of the ^ikh 
chiefs, and transformed on ill-defined and precarious 
combination of independeiit military leaden into a 
compact and despotic monarchy. His first great ac¬ 
cession was the annexation of the Bhangi Misal, one 
of the most powerful of tlie whole, to his own, opou 
the death of the Sirdar, by the unjustifiable expulsion 
of the infant chief and his mother-regent. Taking 
advantage of hostilities with the Raja of KAhhir, San- 
sAr Chand, he compelled vainotut ^ikh chiefs in the 
Jalandhai' DoAb to yield him allegiance and to pay 
tribute, being assisted in his oj>erations by the re¬ 
sources of the'Ghauf confederacy, under the direction 
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of kiit inot3ier*in-lavr, tuid by the l^ikh SlrdAr of Ain- 
walu, wbo became in eaily life and continued to bo 
fur many years bU pei'Konal fnend. These pi'oceeidings 
w«i*e confined to the east of tbc Ravi; but in 1804 
liahjit was emboldened by tl)o distracted state of die 
Afgbua monarchy to invade the dependencies ofKabiU, 
lying between the Ravi and tlio Indus> and, although 
he did not pciinanently establish his 8upi*cinacy, he 
succeeded in enfoming its acknowledgment in the 
shu{)e of gifts and tribute fi-om the MobmAinedan 
chiefs who had hitherto held the Afghan kingdom. 
In 1805 he fii-st became known to the British Govern¬ 
ment by the advMce of Lord Lake’s army info the 
Panjib. No gieat opinion was then entertained of his 
power or piospccta. Sir J. Malcolm observes, his 
force did not amount to 8000 liorso, and part of that 
was under chiefs who hod been snbclacd from a state 
of independence, and whose turbulent minds ill 
brooked an usui-pation which they deemed subversive 
of the constitution of the commonwealth. 

The principal efforts of Rafijit for Uie next few 
yeai's wore directed to the extension of his authority 
to Uie eastward, and several of the possessions of tlic 
oinginal Missis wore eitlier wholly or in pai't incor¬ 
porated with bis own tenitoiies. He repeatedly crossed 
the Setlej, appropriated lands on its left bank, and 
interfei'od in the quati-els of the ^ikh chiefs so ob¬ 
viously for liis own advantage alone, that they became 
alaiincd and had rocom'se to the British Government 
for protecUon as havmg succeeded to the power of 
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Delhi, of which they acknowledged themselves to bo 
the subjects, as in ti'utb they as well as all the Sikhs 
in the Panjib oi^lnally were, riwng to independence 
only when the descendants of Baber were too weak 
to reclaim their allegiance. The appeal wos admitted, 
but Rohjit, although he relinquished his menacing 
attiUidc only upon the approach of a military foixe, 
was leniently dealt with: he was allowed to keep the 
places on the left bank of the Sotlej, of which he was 
in actual poasession, however unwarrantable the means 
by which th^ had been acquired j but the i^tkh chiefs 
who had so far escaped his g»*asp were thenceforth pro¬ 
tected from his violence or his craft: he tliciico re¬ 
turned to the westward and there sought more pro¬ 
mising fields for the employment of his growing power 
and tlie gratification of his ambitious designs. In tliu 
prosecution of this policy ho took Multin, reduced 
the districts between the Ravi and the Indus to his 
absolute dominion, croesod the latter river and con¬ 
quered a considerable portion of the country of the 
Afghans, ascended the mountains on the north of the 
Panj4b, and compelled the bill Klq&s to i)ay hint 
heavy tribute or to fly from thcii' ancient seats to 
avoid his tyranny, occupied and ruined Kashmir, and 
subjected to his will the unoffendiug piinces of Little 
Tibet, encircling to tlie uortlt the Himalayan depen¬ 
dencies of British India, and ajtproiichiRg the confines 
of the Celestial Etnpirc, with which his lieutenants 
finally came, not very successfully, into collision. To 
the whole of these posscssii^is he bad no other title 
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than the nword, and his conquests, unchecked by the 
necessity of devising sny pretext for theui whatever, 
were the iiipid growth of little mure than twenty 
years. A kingdom composed of such heterogeneous 
mutoials could be held together only by the means 
by which it was acquired, and an overpowering mili- 
taiy foioe was necessary to presei've the ascendmicy 
which it had been employed to attun. As long as he 
preserved a good unrlci'standlug with the only power 
in India whom he had cause to drewl, as long as the 
British Government favoured his aggi*andisement by 
turning a deaf ear to the ui^nt spools made to its 
protection by the victims of RaiSjit Sing’s ambition, 
he confidently prosecuted hU system of aggi'ession, 
and tiampleil with impunity upon the rights of his 
ueighbours, whether Mohammedans or Hindus. The 
tnmsactions that have taken place since his decease 
have sufficiently shewn the rottenness of his system; 
the instability of a dominion based upon mllitaiy vio* 
lenco and individual ambition; the certain conse¬ 
quences of relying upon an ai*my as the main instru¬ 
ment and stay of a govenimeut. The succcssoi-s of 
RaAjit have perished under die presumption of the 
inilitoiy chiefs, and the chiefs themselves have been 
the victims or the puppets of a mutinous and insolent 
soldieiy. That soldiery has now been pretty well 
destroye<l, but the Kb41sa has been left in a state of 
utter imbecility which \ri11 ensure its spontaneous ex¬ 
tinction at no distant peyo<l, if it be not kept alive by 
the undeserved protection of the British Government. 
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Whatever have been the political organization 
of the original Sikh confederacy, it is obvious that it 
had ceased to exist; it had received its death>blow 
from Rahjit Sing, and was lattei'ly a monarchy of a 
despotic character, tempered by the necessity of con¬ 
ciliating powerful military leadci-a, or of holding them 
iti check chiefly through the agency of Uieir mutual 
jealousies and conflicting pretensions. The Uisals 
wei-c destroyed, the Guru-mati was forgotten, nor 
has the Sikh religion preserved much more of its pri¬ 
mitive character. Its original elements were deism of 
a mystical tendency, contemplative worship, peace 
and good-will, and amalgamation of Mohammedan and 
Hindu. There was not much of dogma or precept, 
and its doctiiues were inculcated through tlie clinnnei 
of mystical and moral verses in a populai* style. Ninak 
Sh&h spears to have sought the amelioration of tho 
pnneiplea and feelings rather tlian an alteration of 
tlm creed or usages of the people; he does not seem 
to have formally abolished caste although ho i*eceivcd 
proselytes from every order, and while he treated the 
RorAn with reverence he acknowledged tlio whole 
scheme of the Hindu mythology; so do his fotlovrers 
to tho present day, tliat ia, such of his followers as 
profess the pure Sikh faith. They do not worship 
images, they worahip the visible type of the Khilsa 
in the book; but they do not question the existence 
of Brahmi, Vlsbhu, and Siva; and the legends re¬ 
lating to tlicin, to Vishhu especially, os popularized 
from the Purufios in vernuculoi' couipositiuns, con- 
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8titnt6 much of their favourite literatui’ej except in 
the mode of perfonuing public worship, and in tlie 
piofession of benevolent sentimente for all mankind, 
there U little difference between a N'innala Sikh and 
on orthodox Hindu of the VaUbAava sect. 

Neither are the Govind Siohis, the disciples of Guru 
Goviud, to be conBidere<l as unbelievers in the Hindu 
inytholog)'. They receive all the Paui’ihik legends os 
true, but they a{)peai‘ to be most partial to those of 
the Saiva sect, os hannonizing best with their fierce 
and martial.chai'octcr. It is nffirnied of their teacher 
Guru Govind himself, that he was dii*ectcd to loosen 
his hwr and draw his sword by the Goddess Bhavduf, 
of whom ho was an assiduous woi'sbipper. He says 
of himself, "Dm-gi Bhavftnf appeared to me when 1 
was asleep, arrayed in all hci- glory. The go<Uless 
put into my hand the hilt of a bright scyinetai* which 
she hod before held in her own. ‘The counti 7 of the 
Mohammedans,’ said the goddess, ‘shall be conqiicx'cd 
by thee, and numbers of that i-ace shall be slain.' 
After I had heard this I exclaimed, ‘This steel shall 
be Uie guard to me and to my foUowera, because iu 
its lusti'e the splendour of thy countenance, oh God¬ 
dess! is always i-efiected.*” In the account, also, 
which be ^ves of his mission, he says tliat in a pre¬ 
ceding life be periornied severe penance, meditating 
on Maliukala and Raliku (or ^iva and Dtirgi), in con¬ 
sequence of which he was sent into tlie world by 
Faraincswara, the supreme god, to establish a perfect 
system, to teach virtue, and exterminate the wicked. 
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The last—understanding by the term ‘wicked’ the 
followers of Uohammed—is the part of his mission 
which he most laboured to fulfil, and which was the 
whole spirit of his reform. Hatred of the Mohainme* 
dans is evidently the mling principle of all Guru Go- 
vind’s institutions. His injunctions Wei'S, “It is right 
to slay a Mohammedan wherever you meet him. If 
you meet a H'mdu, beat him, and plunder him, and 
divide bis property among you. Employ your con¬ 
stant effort to destroy tbe countries niled by Moham¬ 
medans; if they oppose you, defeat and slay them.” 
The necessity, inseparable fi'om this state of perpetual 
hostility, of filling his coffers and recruiting his bands, 
compelled him to have recourse to indiscninlnato 
plunder, and to admit of the proselytism ofMuliain- 
medans; but deadly enmity to the latter U the ntUiig 
clement of his system. To this he has 8acnfice<l the 
benevolent spirit of the teaching ofN&nak, and Uio 
sacrodnesB of the distinction of caste. As far, how¬ 
ever, as is allowable by the institutions of N&nak or 
Govind, the Sikhs observe the domestic usages of tlie 
Hindu tribes or castes from which Uicy sci>aiatcd; 
Olid, in consequence, those tribes, poi'ticularly the 
or GiJJars* in the Panj^ or on the Jnmn&, do 
not I'efuse to eat or intei'marry with those of tbe same 
races who have become converts to tiie ^ikh religion. 
The Mohammedan converts ore not pcriniUed tlic 


* [H. M. Elliot, Supplement to tlie Olussarjr of IndUn Icniin. 
pp. 3ij ff. eml ill K.J 
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Mine indulj^euce, and are obliged to eat the dealt of 
Bwbo, and to abstain from the rite of circumcision. 
The deal) of the cow is tlie only ai'ticle of food pro> 
hibited to the ^ikhs; and on Uiis head tbeu* pi*ejudice8 
are almost stronger thait Utose of the Hindus. Smoking 
U also prohibited, but there is no restinction upon the 
use of bhang, opium, or spirituous liquor, and drun¬ 
kenness, from one source or other, is a common vice. 
Nor is this the only one to which the 8'ikhs are a<t- 
(licted. The verses of NiUiak and his fellow moralists 
inculcate a pure code of ethics, but tltis is a portion 
of his refomt to which no reverence is paid; and no 
race in India is more dagrmttly demoralized than the 
Lions of tlie Pargdb. 

We do not derive from the travellers in the Panjub 
any description of the public or private worahip of tlio 
^ikhs, who oil) probably more jealous in their own 
country of admitting strangers to be present at their 
ceremonies than they are in otlmr pai'ts of India*. Al¬ 
though several persons have been admitted into tltc 
city of Amritsoi*, it is only recently that it was allow¬ 
able or safe to visit the saci'ed tank and temples in 
its vicinity. The only description that has yet been 
published is to be found in the Travels of Bamti HOgel. 
According to him, the tank is about 150 paces sqiiai*e, 
and appareiitly fed by a natural spring. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a pavement 20 or 25 paces in breadth, 
skiiied by bouses on one side, and having several 
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flights of steps to the water on the other. In the 
centre is the Haii Meiifhr, or Temple of Hari, in which 
a copy of the Adi Granth, said to be written by N&nak 
himself, is preserved^a tradition rathei' at variance 
with the assertion ti)ut the Adi Granth was compiled 
by Aijonmal. The temple is connected with the eui' 
l>ankraent on the west side by a bridge. The temple 
is desciibed by Baron Hngel as a handsome building 
inlaid with marble, having a golden roof, and a door 
of gold; and surrounded by small vestibules, the 
ceilings of which are siippoi-ted by richly>ornamented 
pillars. Befoie the entrance to the bridge are two 
large banners of red silk, the “Wah! Guru ji ki 
fatteh” on one, and “K 4 m DAs” on the other, in 
white letters. Opposite to the bridge are several small 
structures, in which the i^^ikh UdAsfs snd Nirmalas 
me seated, to receive tlio gifts and revei'ences of the 
people. Fronting tliU tank was the chief gathering- 
place of the AkAlls, whoso insolence made it danger- 
<»us to approach the holy precincta; but they are uot 
noticed by Karon Udgel. 'I'he sacretl tank and temple 
of Amiitaar wei*c also vUitefl by oor noble President*, 
when Governor-Geneml, in couipauy with RaAjit Sing. 
Whatever may have been the obstnu-tiuns heretofore 
in the way of a personal acquaintance with the ob¬ 
servances of the .Sikhs in their own 0000117, 
seem to have had no objection, when out of the Pan- 
jAb, to the. pi'esence of Kiiropean visitorH; and one of 
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the earliest notices of them is the account given by 
Mr. Wilkins, in the first volume of tlie Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, of bis visit to the ^ikh college at Patna. 
He was civilly treated, and allowed not only to see 
the place, but to be present at the public rending of 
thcGranth, which constitutes the public cemnonial 
of the i^ikhs. They have for their private use pi*uyers 
composed by Nanak, of which those called Arthl aro 
redted on going to bed, and those entitled Jap ai*e 
repeatefl the first thiug in tlie moj*ning. Their public 
worship, in imitation of tlie Hindu ntuol, takes placrc 
tl>ree times a day, at the tbj^ee Sandhyi'w — morning, 
mid-day, and sunset. I bad an opportunity, when at 
Benares, of assisting at the lattej-, at tlie house of a 
Niiwala §ikh priest, who readily allowed myself and 
a friend to witness tlie ceremony. It was veiy simple. 
He occupied a lower-roomed house, inclosed iu a 
small court or compound, and having a covered vc- 
raiidali in fi'ont. One end of the verandah was shut 
in, so as to form a small chamber or chapel, in which, 
upon a table covci'ed with a white cloth, and deco¬ 
rated with lights and flowers, lay the Adi Gi anth. As 
the people entered, they went singly into the room, 
and made a roverentiul salute to the book, with the 
exclamation, “Wah Guru ji;” and place<l upon the 
table any small offering they might have to make. 
They then come forth, and seated themselves on tlie 
gi'ound fronting the veiandah, wheits sat the Guru on 
a chaii*, and liis two guests on either hand of htiii. 
When the whole party, ai^ounting to some thirty or 
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forty, bad assembled, the Guru recited, in a sort of 
chaunt, several hymns from the Granth, similar to 
those ali'eady quoted, repeating ut the end of each, 
twice or thrice, “Meditate on the SAheb of the Book, 
and exclaim Wah Gnra!” being answered on each 
occasion by all present, “Wah Gum—Wah Gui'u ji 
kil fatteh. ” The ossistanta then brought from the 
chapel tiwys of sweetmeats, which were banded to 
every’ one, and wore eaten on the spot The visitors 
were not forgotten. This concluded the service; but 
the party assembled did not immediately dispene. 
Individuals among them, accompanying themselves 
with the small drum or native lute, sang Hindi rokfatas 
and padas (nioi’al and religious songs) in Hucceasioii. 
We departed, as did several of the natives, when two 
or three had been sung; but the par^ did not finally 
breidc up until it was time to retire to rest The per- 
sons present were of respectable appearance and do* 
corous manners, being mostly shop-keepers, dealers 
ill cloth or in grain, and bankers; some wei'e natives 
of the Panjab, settled in Benares, others inhobitants of 
Uio city from difierent quarters, who hod adopted the 
Sikh ritual, or had grafted it upon Vaislifiava tenets. 
Hari and RAm were as familiar in tlieir invocations, 
as the SAheb of the Book, or as the teacher or Gura. 

Besides sacred shiines, connected w*ith the history 
of tlie ^ikhs, as the places where their Gurus were 
bom or died, the Sikhs share the veneration of the 
Hindus for several of the holy cities, as Benares, Ma- 
thurA, HaridwAr. They alsuMbserve many of the same 
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holidays, os the Holl, the Dasohari, the DewAlf. The 
Jotter U the favounto season of pilgiin>oge to Amintsai*. 

The initiation of a Sikh convert U termed the 
PAhul, and is thus described by Captain Mun-ay. 
“The candidate and the initiator wash their feet in 
the same water, which they then drink, having ptil 
some sugar into it, and stiired it with a dagger; re¬ 
peating several moi'al stanzas, and taking u sip be¬ 
tween each, exclaiming, *Wah, wah Govind Sikh. 
Ap hi Guru cheU!’ Govind 6ikh hail, himself teacher 
and disciple! It should be performed in the pi-esence 
of at least five ^ikhs. It is ascribed to Guru Goviiul, 
who, when he had only five followers, went tlnough 
this fonn with them, drinking of U»e wnter which 
had wHshed their feet, and they drinking that which 
had washed his.” Sir John Malcolm gives a some¬ 
what and more dilated account of the cere¬ 

mony, and says notliing of the previous use of the 
water, which is udministered to the convert by the 
initiator witli this injunction, “This sherbet is nectai*: 
it is the water of life; drink it.” Having obeyed, the 
disciple is told to abstain from all association with 
five classes of men: the Mfn& Dhlnnal, who, though 
(»f the family of Ndnak, attempted to poison Aijun; 
the MusandiA, a set of ^ikh heretics; the H4in Rnyfs, 
the descendants of R4m Ruya, who caused the deatli 
of Tcgh Sinh] the Kudi-mir, or daughter-slayers, or 
the K^puts; and the Bhadaiif, who shave their heads 
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and bearda. He is then enjoined to be kind and cha> 
rituble, to I'cvci'ence Anu'itsai’, to devote himself to 
the Khiilsa, and to study the 8aci*ed books. The 
ubildi'en of the ^ikbs all pans tlicough this form of 
initiation. 

From this sketch, imperfect as it must necessarily 
be, it will be seen that the l^ikh religion scarcely de¬ 
serves the name of a religious faith. A vague notion 
of a Creator and source of all thiogs, and of a divine 
giiai'dian aud protector, pervades the poetry of Ndnak 
and his fellow bards, but it is little else than a poetical 
acknowledgment of a deity who is defined by nega¬ 
tives-—who is without form —w'ithout time—without 
attributes. Tlic only worship of him, if it can be 
called sneh, consists in the allusions that occur it> tlm 
odea and hyiiina which arc chaunted at tlio daily ser¬ 
vices, to a benevolent and powerful being, designated 
sometimes aa Pnramedwnra—the supreme being; .Sat 
N&m—the true name; Tat-karti—the maker of that 
which is; Adi-purualm—tlie first spirit; BbagAvdn— 
the lord; but. atill more frequently aa Ram or Hai’l, 
the popular nmnea of Vlahuu. Relief in the inter¬ 
vention of a providence in mundane tUfnirs exei'claes 
vorly little influence upon Sikh practice. There is nu 
public adoration of any of the Hindu divinities, nor, 
as far na is known, are any temples erected to tJiem; 
hut their existence is not disputed, and iJie characteiw 
given thetn by the Hindus and tJie lcgen<ls told of 
them Ri-e devoutly credited: and thei-e arc probably 
some esoteric rite* in wliidi tlie woi-ship of the Tan- 
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tras is pnvataly pi'actised. The great distinction be¬ 
tween the iSikhs and the other Hindus U the ubolition 
of the distinction of caste, and consequent exdncUon 
of many of the restraints which, in the more ortJiodox 
system, supply, however hnpei-fectly, the want of a 
purer co<Ie of faith and practice. The experiment has 
not been veiy successful; and the worahip of the 
Book and of the Swoi*d, and the moral declamations 
of the contributors to the sacred Oranth, have led to 
as great, if not a gi'eater, laxity of conduct, and os 
utter a disregaixl of both religious and moral obliga* 
tions, 08 the superstitious belief and multiplied cei-e- 
monial of the Brahmans 


' Tlte atwre MuiuMirj has been drawn nj> In coinpUaDou wIili 
a wiali exprawad by aome nf the Meoibera of tho Society to be 
poaaoaaad of a brief nntieo of tite Inatitntiona of llie dikJta whioh 
diatiflguiah them l^in tfae Hjndua in general. It ia of eourae 
little nore than a compilation frntn tlui acoounta of tlw diJtlia 
already in print, aqiecially tbnae of Sir Julin Malcolm uud Cap¬ 
tain Murray, aa prepared by Mr. FT. T. Prinaop; rocounw l>aa 
boen aUo lud to tlw obaorvatione of roceot travollera in tiie 
PaoJSb—patticalarly Moaera. MoorcroA, Barnes, Jacqaeinoiit, 
and Baroo von HQgvl, and to tbe amusing and charaetoriatlc 
work of M^r Lawrence—Advenlurca of an Ofttcor in the Panjab. 
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IV. 

THE RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS OF THE 
HINDUS. 


From Um JoutmI at tli» B. iMitic Boektj, )MA, V*|. IX, f.BO-110. 


Amono all the nations of the ancient world a con¬ 
siderable poi*tion of the year was devoted to the so- 
leuinixation of public festivals, at which the people 
found in the assemblage of multitudes, in tlic exhibition 
of games, and in religious pageants and ceremonies, 
a compensation for the want of those more i-eilncd 
entertainments which 81*0 created by tiie necessities 
and the luxury of a more advanced stage of civilisa¬ 
tion. Some of these primitive celebrations have re¬ 
tained their hold upon iiationol tastes and feelings 
long after their origin and meaning were foigotteu, 
and become interwoven wlUt new conditions of society, 
w'itb altered manners and institutions, and with a 
total change of religion. In all the countries of Europe 
they have left at least traces of their former pre¬ 
valence in the nomenclature of our calendars, and 
many of the holidays which are appropriated to the 
saints of the Christian Church have h^n borrowed 
from the public festivals of andent paganism. In 
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proportioi^ ulxci nk iintiontt, or tu^ (lifTei'ent cl«8ses of 
the ttaiue iiatiou, retain their pntnUiv© liia»it», the ob¬ 
servances of ohleii times enjoy their veiiei-ation, aiul 
interest their affections. Tliey ai’e, however^ fu»t 
fading in the Westcni world, even from the faith of 
tradition, before the extension of knowledge and i-c- 
fiaetnent, and before the augmented dematuls for toil 
which the present artificial modes of life impose, when 
holidays are denounced as an unpi'ofitablo interruption 
of productive industry, and n festival or a fair is eon- 
dcjuned os a wasteful expenditure of time and money. 
It is only, therefore, in regions remote from the reuch 
of the task-master, where exemption fixnn work is 
occasionally the ©qmd right of all classes of the com¬ 
munity, that we may expect to tiiul the i-ed letters of 
the Calendar significant signs ^importing what they 
tiesignate—public holidays—days on which the arti¬ 
ficer anti tlie peasant i-est from physical exertion, and 
spend some |>a8shig houw in a kindly communion of 
idleness with then- telJows. in which, if the plough 
stands still and the anvil is silent, Uio spint of social 
intercourtc is kept alive, and man is allowed to feel 
tliat he was boj-n for some nobler end than to earn 
the scanty bi-ead of the pauper by tJie nnreinxing 
labour of tlie slave. 

It is in tlie i*emote East, tuid especially in Indis, 
that we may expect to fimi the living repi'csentatiun 
of ancient observances, ajul tlie still existing solemni¬ 
zations which delightO)] the iiat-ioiiK of anlhpii^, and 
we shall not be altogether dwappointed; although even 
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here they begin to langnUh under the indnenuc of a 
foreign government, under the unsympsthixiiig eupe- 
i jority which looks upon the enjoyments of a different 
race with disdain, under the prevalence of the doc¬ 
trine which regards public holidays as detluctions 
fi-onj public wealth, and under the principles of a 
system of religious faith which, ulthougli it might bo 
indulgent to popular recreations, cannot withhold its 
disapprobation of them when their objects and origin 
are connected witli falseliood and superstition. From 
the operation of these causes, the Hindu festivals havu 
already diminished both in froijuency ajul in attrac¬ 
tion; and they may become, in tlie course of time, an 
little familiar to the people of India ns those of Kuro- 
peiuj institution are to the nations of the West. They 
will tlieti, perhai)s, Lccuiue also objects of curiosity 
and Interest; apd iu anticipation of that period, and 
in oi'der to secure an account of them whilst it is still 
possible to leani what tJicy we, I propose to offer to 
the Society some notices of the religious Fasti of the 
Hindus and Ctdeiulur of their public festivals. 

The different celebrntiniis of the Hindus lu^ >kj>ecl- 
Aed in tlieir Almanacs, and are descril>ed at length in 
different works, such us tJic Titln Tattwa, Tithi Krilya, 
Vratiu'ka, Kula Nirtiaya, the Knl]>a Drunia of Jaya 
•Sinliu, and others, mid also in passages of scveiwl of 
the Puriii'nuf, particularly in the Bliuvishyottara. which, 
as it tumally occurs, treats exclusively of tlie festivals. 
The observances are, for the must part, the .<iaiiie iu 
the different provinces of Imlia, but there are some 
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peculiar to peculiai* localities; and even tlioee which 
are univeraally held, enjoy various degi-ees of popu- 
laiity in different place*, and axa celebrated with 
various local modifications. The peiioda also vai*y 
within certain limits, accoi’ding aa the liinni’ month ia 
i*eckonod to begin froiii the new moon, w fi’oiu the 
full moon; the former mode of computation prevailing 
in Bengal and in Telingaim, whilst in Hindustan and 
in the Tamil countries of the Soutli the lattei* is fol¬ 
lowed *. My opportunities of pei* 80 ual observation have 
been in a gJ'cat degree limited to Bengal, and for the 
i*est of India 1 can speak but unperfectly of any 
existing practices which may not exactly conform to 
those enjoined by original works, or of which no ac¬ 
count has been published by actual observei's. One 
object of communicating these notices to the Sodety 
is, therefore, Urn supplymg of this deficiency. Amongst 
the Members of the Society oio many who, ui the 
coui'se of their public services, must have witnessed 
the celebration of the Hindu festivals in different and 
distant places: their belter knowledge will enable them 
to furnish 0011*601 infonnatiou respecting those local 
peculiarities with which I am unacquainted; and 1 
hope that they may be induced to favour the Society 
witli the results of their experience, and contribute to 
render the description of the popular festivals of theHin- 

dus as complete and authentic as those who may take 
an interest in the topic have a light to expect from ua. 


* [Prinsep’s UieM Tables^ E. Thona*. p. 154 f.] 
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Upon examining the Fasti of the nations of anti* 
quit^', it U obvious that many of their fesUvals origi* 
nated either from the same or similar motives. They 
alt bear a religious character, inasmuch as religious 
wurabip formed part of the celebintion; but that was 
the spirit of the time. However erroneously directed, 
the feelings of the multitude in the heathen world jis* 
sociated the powers of heaven, real or imaginai'y, witli 
all their Uinsactions; but the sources to which I more 
espedally refer, however closely tinked with this 
common sentiment, are in some d^ree vai'ieties of it: 
they constitute the species, and ai’C obviously rcthi* 
cible to two principal distinctions, which may bu 
I'egai'ded as universal or particnlai-. The univei-sal 
festivals, which are probably traceable aiuong all na* 
tioiis elevated above harbaiism, and which may have 
been banded down hy tradition from tlie earliest pe> 
riods in the history of the human race, are manifestly 
astronomical, and ai-e intended to commemoi'ate the 
revolutions of tlie planets, the altcniations of the sea* 
sons, and the recitri'cnce of cyclical intervals of longer 
or shorter duration. The particular festivals ore those 
arising out of national foiins of I’eligious worship, out 
of the diffei'eiit mythological ci'eatlons of priests or 
poets, or out of imperfect narratives, transmitted 
orally through succeeding generations, of occurrences 
anterior to historical record. In as far as these tra¬ 
ditions may have lelated to the great mass of mankind, 
before it was broken up into detached communities, 
or as the mythological fictions may typify leal per* 
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soriRges or ovimUr of tlic nkiiie era, or may embody 
objects likely to be pi-eieuted to the imaginations of 
luett under similnr aspects, we need not be anrprUed 
to meet with analogies of deep interest, even in the 
festivals which aie of particular institution. It is, 
however, in those which relate to the couree of time 
and the phenomena of the planetary sphej*e that ana¬ 
logies we most likely to <K5eur, and do, in fact, pre¬ 
sent themselves in the pj’actices of distant and appa¬ 
rently unconnected races. 

llie coincidences lliat may bo discovered between 
the univenuil or particular festivals of the various 
nations of antiquity, form a subject that well deserves 
caj-eful and patient investigation. It would, in all 
probability, tend to confirui the i-emarkable veeulte 
which comparative philology has of late so unanswer¬ 
ably denjonstmted, and furnish con-oborative testi¬ 
mony of that relationship of races, which, however 
dissimilar now, in physical configiiwiion, social con¬ 
dition, and national character, are pi-oved to be of 
kindi-ed origin by the unequivocal affinities of lan¬ 
guage. In like manner as the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, 
Celtic, Slavonic, and Sanskrit tongues have been shown 
to be idlied by principles common to them all, so it» 
all pi'obability it would be found tlmt the festivals and 
holidays which once animated the cities of Athens 
niul Rome, the foi-eats of Germany and the steppes of 
Russia, we still continuing to afford seasons of public, 
recreation to the dark complexioned tribes that people 
the bordei-8 of the Indus^. and the Gan^s. The full 
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(]evuloptn«i)t of identificAtjons U, however, a 
work of time and of i-eecai'ch exceeding what I can 
bestow u|>on itj and I mimt be content with contri¬ 
buting only that portion of the materials i-cijuisite for 
its investigation which relates to die Fasti of the 
Hindus, briefly suggesting, as I proceed, one or two 
of the most obvious points of apparent similarity. 

The subject of the Festivals of the Hindu year was 
intro<Iued to die Asiatic Society of Bengal by Sir 
William Jones, who published a paper on it in the 
third volume of the Researches. What he thought of 
the inquiry is evident from the manner in which he 
speaks of the authority w'hence his information was 
derived, and which he calls a wonderfully curious 
tract of the learned and celebrated RagliunandAna. 
It WAS no doubt this Tithi Tattwa, a standanl text¬ 
book, as are all the works of the same author, in 
Bengal. Sir William Jones, however, has taken front 
this work only the heads of die descriptions, and 
omits all the poi'ticulors into which it enters, with die 
exception of u few brief notes: and hU detoils arc 
neither sufficiently hdl nor intci‘CKting to iiispii'C others 
with die sentiments wUli which he coiitcmplatod die 
subject. Some years ago 1 collected materials for its 
fuller elucidation, and publlKhcd in one of the Calcutta 
papers brief notices of the festivals as they occuiTed: 
but the notices wei^e merely popular, and Wei's neces¬ 
sarily short and inicoimectefl, and dicy have never 
been presented in a mllective fonn. The topic is 
one, tbei'efore, which, if destitute of other recom- 

i 
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mendation, |KKwe8«», even in these kttev days, that 
of some aegree of novelty, and may on this account 
be fuither acceptable to tlie Society. 

As reinai‘ke<l by Sir William Jones, although most 
of tlie Indian iasU and festivals are regulated by the 
days of the moon, yet the most solemn and reinarkablc 
of them have a manifest reference to the supposed 
motions of the sun. An attempt is usually made to 
adjust the one to the otlier; but the principles on 
which the at^justmeiU of the solni- to the Umar year is 
based, ui-e of a somewhat complicate<l character, and 
are not essential to n knowledge of the periods at 
which the festivals are held, and which, with a few 
exceptions, are sufficiently detenniuate. They will 
bo specifie<l os we proceed. 

UtTARAVAiiA .—of (solar month) M&gha, first 
lunatim dark half or Moon’s wane of Paiisha or 
Mdgha, 12th-i3th o/Jairnwy.—The Roman port 
Ovid, in the opening of his “Fasti”*, inquiras of Jamis 
why the new year is considei'cd to begin in Januai'y 
instead of Apr'd, In winter instead of spring; as the 
latter is the true season of the i-enovatton of nature, 
vrhen flowws bud, birds carol, and animals i*ejoicc. 

Dk, »g«, Wg«ribo» «iuar« novot iiicipit aiinu#, 

Qni n»ol5ii» per tct indpieiHiui erst— 

Omnia tnno florent: Wiic est no»a tampoM* *Ui. 

The same question seems to have suggested itself 


• [V. 148.) 
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to the refonnens of the Hindu calendar, and accor- 
dingly the new year of the luni-solar computation now 
in uae begins with the first of Chaitra, which falls 
Komewhero in the coui'se of March, and in solar 
reckoning is said to agi-ec with the enti'ance of the 
Hun into the sign Mesha, or Anes, Tliei'C was, liow- 
cvei*, a period at which a dififcrcnt principle was fol¬ 
lowedand one that coincides with the peculiarity 
that puzzled tlie poet; the new year then commenced 
on the first of the solar month M&gha, the date of the 
Makara-SankiAnti, or sun’s entrance into the sign 
Capricornus*, identical with the UttaiAyaAa, or re¬ 
turn of that luminary to Uic regions of the North, or, 
in fact, to the winter solstice; a veiy important, eiti 
to the nations noi*th of the equator, amongst whom 
no doubt were the primitive Hindus, as bringing bock 
to thorn the gonial warmth of the sun and the resus¬ 
citation of vegetable life, and deservedly, therefore, 
held to be the beginning of a new year. 

The Uttariyaho, or winter solstice, although no 
longer considered os occurring on the first clay of the 


' Accordbig tg Ueiilluy, (liin ws« 1181 ac. [Iliatoricsl Vi«>w 
of Uiadu Astronomy, p. 80.] 

* 'rh« term Mskara denotes m> squstic non-deacript siiinMl: 
the more aitcient name of the sign seems to have been Miign, a 
deer 1*0 ^ ‘*The two SankrAnlis, the deer and tlie 

cnh.**—Titlii Taitwn. Tlie tame work oxplaina (he spplkntiuii 
of tbe term, tke type gf the coiulellaliou tiavii^; the bead, nut 
gf a goat, but of a dear [Si-r WeWr, 

’‘Inditcbe Studicn”. II, SUtf. 415.]^ 
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yew, and which, even in olden timen, w we shall see, 
WHS thrown back a foi*tiught, to the first of the light 
half of Pansha, I'etains the venciiitlon attached to it 
originally as the renovator of animal and vegetable 
existence, and is one of the great festivals of the 
Hindus. It commences, as in our own calendai s, with 
the entrance of the sun into the sign Capricornus; 
but, although Uie astronomical peiiod is the same, 
the actual dates present a considerable deviation. Ae- 
iwding to our Ephemerides, tlio sun entei-s Capricorn 
on the 2lst ofUccemberj according to those of tl\e 
Hindus, on the 1st of tireir solar month Mtighn; and 
this, in actual practice, is identified with the 12th of 
Januaiy or Uiereabouts. I have ali-ea<ly observed that, 
the adjnsUnenu of the Hindu cslcndoi* ere very diffi¬ 
cult matters to deal witli, and an explanation of Uio 
difference between the 2 Ist of December and the 12th 
of January is to be found only in astronomical calcu¬ 
lations. Thus Colonel Warren observes, the dates of 
the equinoctial and solstitial points, as far as they nrc 
regulated by the solai* and lunai* moveable zodiac, 
are fixed, but their rolation to the sidereal zodia*': 
depends ii|K>n the processional variation'. For our 
piesent purpose, however, it is sufficient to know tliat 
the essential elements of the celebration aro the Ma- 
kara Sankrinti, or sun’s entrance into Capricorn; the 
UttarAyafia, or commencement of the sun’s roturo t<» 


• ffU, gMiluOitft, p. 4, note. (Journal of tbe Anicricaa 
Oriental itoc.. VI, 849.] 
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a noi*thern declination; and the actual observance on 
the let of the luni^solai* montli M&gha falling on the 
12th of January, or occasionally a day before or after it. 

The observances enjoined on this occasion are 
partly of a private, pai'tly of a public character. 
The first consist of offerings to the Pitfis, or pro* 
genitors, whether general, as of all mankind; or spe¬ 
cial, as of the family of the worshipper; to the V^tu 
devas, the Dii Laree, or domestic genii; the guardians 
of the dwelling, or the site on which it is erected; 
and to tlie VUwa devas, or universal gods. The cere¬ 
monies addressed to all tliese ai'e performed witl)iu 
the abode of the liouseholdei*, and are conducted by 
the family priest. Tlie principal article of tlie offering 
is tila, or sesamum seeds, either sepai’ately, or, us is 
mol's usual, mixed with molasses, or the saccharine 
juice of the fruit of the date-tree, and made up into 
a kind of sweetmeat, called TilQA. Pishtokas or cakes 
also areoffei'ed, composed of ground rice, mixed with 
sugai' and ghee; whence the festival has the denomi¬ 
nation of TUOa Sankrinti and Pishtaka Saukrintl, 
the solar conjunction of Uie sweetmeat or the cake. 

The good things prepared on this occasion are not 
inlende<l exclusively for those imaginai*y bmngs who 
are unable to eat them. They are presented merely 
for tlie purpose of consecration, and tliat they may 
be eaten with greater zest by the houselioldei* and his 
family; nor is that all, for a portion of them is sent 
to friends and i-elations, as memorials of rcgawl, in¬ 
closed in fine linen, silk, or velvet, amn-ding to the 

11 
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means of the presenter, and the station of those to 
whom they ai*c presented. 

In many places in Bengal a curious pi-actice is ob¬ 
served, called Biwannn baudhana, |>articulai'ly b)’ 
the females of the family. In the evening, one of the 
women takes a wisp of straw, and from the bundle 
picks out scpaiate sUaws, which she ties singly to 
eveiy article of fui'niture in the house, exclaiming 
‘‘Bdwanna pauti”, implying, may the measuro of 
coni be increased fifty-two fold,—panti denoting a 
measure of grain. In the villages similar straws are 
attached to the Golas, or tliatched gianarics, in which 
the grain of the preceding haiwest has been store<l *. 

Besides these private ceremonies, which expres¬ 
sively typify the feelings of satisfaction with which 
tlie rc-approch of the sun was hailed by a people to 
whom tJie principal phenomena of the heavens were 
fiuniliar, there are also public colebratioiia of the same 
event, exprossing simiiai* aciitinients, but deriving a 
more local and pcculiai* complexion from the physical 
cirouinstanccs of the counti*y, and the suporotitions 
of its inhabitants. 

According to tlie Kalpa Drnma of Jayasinba, upon 
the autliority of the Padma Puru6a, the whole month 
of Mighais especially consecrated to VishAn, to whom 
and to the Sun also prayers should be daily addressed, 

* [A •iuiiUr ctislom is m«rt wilU in soiivo parts of German)'; 
•ee A. Kttlin uud W. SeiwarU, **NonWeutsclie Sagrn”, Leipaig: 
IMS, p. 407. A. Wullko, Jruticlie Volk#aberglaobe*', 

Haiubnrg: 1800, p. 18 f.] 
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and offerings or arghyas presented. The introduction 
of VUbiin U a modem interpolation'. The same work 
pmscribes daily bathing before sunrise. The Bha- 
vishyottam* also directs daily bathing in Magha, with 
mauti-as or prayera by the three Arst classes, silently 
by Siidras and women, and affirms that the practice 
is enjoined by the Vedas, a rather questionable asser¬ 
tion. The same may be said of the Vaishhava for¬ 
mulae, given by Baghunandana; according to whom 
the pei-son performing his ablutions is to invoke va¬ 
rious personiAcations of Viahiiu. Thus the SanksljNi, 
or previous prayer, is, **By this bathing, when the 
sun is in Makai-a, be thou, oh M/iglm, oh Govinda, 
oh Achynta, oh Mndhava, oh Ood, tlic giver of the 
piHmiised rewaixl tome**.” He is fficn to bathe,calling 
to mind Visudeva, Hart, Krishna, Sridhara, and to 
say, “iSalutation be to thee, oh Sun, lord of tlie world, 
giver of light, do thou make perfect this great wor¬ 
ship, this bathing in Magha***.” 

Whatever may be the date of this mixture of tenets, 
the ablution la no doubt uu anciciit ^mrtioti i>l' the rite. 

' The ablution U to Iw precctled Uy a Taal niHl fitlloweil by 
a feaat and gifts to lirnlimaui. THTTf^dl eTTW- 

I'itbi T. 

* [e. 107.] 

*• [writ:# i 

wnniw wjft ^ i 

mwerrt wrnntst. n 

MabJakiUiijidnima 8. V. niilglui, ]>. !W4. Tliu NiniuyaMudbu (71, 
a, B^iianrs t'dhiuu) of 
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Bathing in sacred streams constitutes an indispensable 
part of most of the ceremonial observances of the 
Hindus; and where such rivers are not within access, 
their place U suppliwl by other pieces of water of 
less lofty pretensions; a dirty puddle may take the 
place of the holy Gangi. At the winter solstice, bathing 
at the confluence of the Ganges with the ocean is 
particularly meritorious, and accordingly a vast con¬ 
course of people is annually assembled at Gang* SAgar, 
or the mouth of the Hugh branch of the Ganges, at 
the period of the Makai-a SankrAnti, agreeably to the 
limitations above assigned to it; that is, its identifi¬ 
cation with the 1st of MAgha or the 12th of January. 
Wherever such assemblages take place, objects of a 
wcular nature are now, as they have ever been, 
blended witii those of devotion; and the Mela, which 
originates in puri>oses of pUgrimage. becomes equally 
or in a still gi-ealer degree a meeting of itinei'ant 
merchants, or a fair*. 

The number of pci*sonB who assemble at Ganga 
SAgar is vaiiously estimated. Some years ago they 
were considered to average about one hundred thou¬ 
sand; but I have been informed by high authority 
that latterly the numbei- has Increased to double that 
amount. They come from all pai-ta of India, the 
largei- proportion, of course, from the contiguous 
provinces of Bengal and Orissa; but there are many 
from the Dekhau and from Hindust an, and even from 

• [Q it Tsaty, Jlemoire *nr le* psrticuUrll^ 4e U reli^ou 
MnsulmuM daui I'lnde. s 1881, p. 8® 
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Nepal and the P&njib. They are of both sexes and 
of all ages; many come with small pedlery for petty 
li'^afilc; many from idleness or a propensity to a va¬ 
grant life, not uncommon in India; and there is a 
very large proportion of religious mendicants of all 
sects, 'like Suvas usually predominate. 

The place at which the Mel& is held is, or perhaps 
it were more safe to say, was, some years ago, a sand 
bank, on the southei-n shore of the island of S&gar, 
immediately to the west of the inlet called Pagoda 
Creek, from a small pagoda or temple, also on the 
west of the creek, nearei* to the sea than the bank of 
sand, and separated from the latter by a smaller ci-eek 
running inland. South £i*om this to the sea-shore, 
extended a thick jungle, with a pathway leading into 
tlie interior, where was a large tank for the supply 
of the people with fresh water. Tigers lurked in tlm 
jungle, and not unfrequenUy canied oflf the pilgrims. 
Along the sea-side, for more than a mile, extended 
rows of booths, shops, and small temporary temples, 
with the travelling gods of the religious mendicants, 
who reemved the adoration and contributions of the 
pious. Besides tlxe numei'ous shops for the supply of 
provisions and sweetmeats, a brisk tt-aflic was can-ied 
on in small wai’es, especially in betel-nuts, black pep¬ 
per, and the red powder that is scattered about at 
the vernal festival of the Huh. A Pai'idit in my 
employ, who ha<l visited the Mela, asserted Umt an 
impost was levied by the enstom officers of Govern¬ 
ment, of four kn&a per oar on each boat; but no sucli 

t 
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chai'ge Rppeaiv to have hoen aiitlioruced, except io 
the case of the S6g*u* Islaud Society, who were i>er- 
initted to make Home such charge in causidoratton of 
the cleai'ingB unci tanks made by them. The inendi- 
caota, however, petitioned against thb privilege, and 
it was withdrawn from the Society. The petition was 
not disintei'ested, as the Sunny&sis claimed a right to 
levy the charge on their own account; a practice tliat 
seems to have grown up from long use, and to have 
been silently acquiesced In by the pilgiims. The total 
ainouiU waa inconsiderable, liaving been fui'ined by u 
native contractor h'om the Somety, whilst in their pos¬ 
session, for 1200 rupees in the fiintycar, and 2000 
in the second. 

The Mel& lasts several days, but three days are tlie 
limit of the I'cligious festival. The hist ceremony is 
the pi*opitiation of tlio ocean, by casting into it va¬ 
rious offerings, witli short ejaculntoiy piayei-s; tlie 
oblations are commonly cocoa-nuts, fruits, or flowers; 
the most appropriate gift U tliat of the five gems, 
Pancha ratna, consisting of a peai’l or diamond, an 
emerald, a topaz, and a piece of coral, along with a 
cocoa-nut, an areca-put, and the thread worn by 
Brahmans. These ai*e wrapped up in a cloth, and 
cast into the branch of the river which communicates 
with the sea, at a place called DhoU Soinudra, and 
also at the confluence. The jewels 01 * 6 , in general, of 
the sinadler size, not worth more than a i‘U{)ce or two. 
Thoro was a time wlien the offerings were of a less 
innocent deeciaption, and cbildron were cast into the 
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sek. This homble and unnatural piactice was wholly 
□naanctioned by anything in the Hindu ritual; and its 
suppression, by the Government of Bengal, had the 
cordial concurrence of tlie Brahiuaus. The act was 
not, like the oblation of fruits or jewels, intended to 
obtain the favour of the dei6od ocean, but in sat»s- 
fretiou of a vow; as where a woman had been child¬ 
less, she made a vow to offer her fiwt-bom at Gang& 
SAgar, or some other holy place, in the confidence 
that such an offei-ing would secure for her additional 
progeny. The belief is not without a parallel in the 
history of antiquity, sacred or profane, but it was 
tlic spontaneous growth of ignorance and superstition, 
not only unpromptetl, but condemned by the Hindu 
i-eligion, and was confined to the lowest oj'dcrs of the 
people. It will easUy be ci-editcd, that the occun-cuce 
was rare, and that no attempt has ever been nuide to 
infringe the prohibition. 

On the first day, bathing in tlie sea is to be per¬ 
formed; it takes place early in the morning, and is 
ropeatetl by some at noon; some also have their heads 
shavetl after bathing; and many of those whow pa- 
rents are recently decease*! ccleluato their Sratldha, 
or obsequial ceremonies, on the seu-shoi-e. After ablu- 
Uon, the pilgrims repair to the temple, which is dcdi- 
cated to a Muni, or divine sage, an incarnation of 
Vishfiu, named KapUa. VUlifiu became incarnate m 
his person for the destruction of the sixty tliousand 
wicked sons of King Sagaro. He U said to have sta- 
tioned himself at this place, which was then upon the 

( 
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brink of a vast chasm leading to the infenial i-egions. 
When the sons of the king, who were in search of a 
horse intended for Uie solemn sacrifice of the Aswa- 
medba, arrived hei'e, they found the Muni absorbed 
apparently in meditation, while the steed was grazing 
near him. Accusing him of having stolon it, they ap* 
pi-oached to kill him, when fire flashed from his eyes, 
and instantly reduced the whole troop to ashes. In 
order to expiate theii* crime, purify their remains, 
and sectu'e paradise for their spirits, Bhagtj'atha, the 
great'grandson of Sagara, bi-ought down by the £01*06 
of his austerities the Ganges from heaven; and led 
her from the Hitn&laya, where she bad aligbtetl, to 
this spot. The sons of Sagara wero sanctifled, and 
the watera of the river, flowing into the chasm, 
foi-med the ocean. The Ganges is called Bh^frathl, 
from King Bhagfratha; and the sea is termed S^ara, 
after his gi'eat-gi'andsire. The legend is told, in its 
most ancient and authentic shape, in the R&m&ya/ia*. 

The temple of Kajiila is under the alteimate chai^ 
of a Bair&gf and Saimy usl, mendicants of the Vaishfiava 
and l^aiva sects; the latter presides at the Mel 4 held 
at this place in the month K&i-tik, tlie former at the 
Mela of M^ha. They exact a fee of four An&s from 
each person who comes to the temple. The aggregate 
collection ofMAgha was divided amongst five different 
establishments of mendicants of theR&m 4 nandl oi’der, 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. In front of the temple was 


• p, 42-«.] 
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a Bur ti-ee, beneath which were images of Rima and 
Hanumiu, and an image of Rapila, of the size iieaidy 
of life, wae within the temple. The pilgrimii coin* 
monly write their names on the walls of the temple, 
with a short prayer to Kapila; or suspend a piece of 
eaith or brick to a bough of the tree, with some soli* 
citation, as for health, or affluence, or oflspring; and 
promise, if their prayers ai-e granted, to make a gift 
to some divinity. 

Behind the temple was a small excavation termed 
S{t4 kuAd, filled with fresh water, of which the pil¬ 
grim was allowed to sip a small quantity, on paying 
a fee to the mohant or head manage^' of tlte temple. 
This reservoir was probably filled from the tank, and 
kept full by the contrivances of the mendicants, who 
persuaded the people tlxat it was a pei-pctual miracle, 
being constantly fdl for the use of the temple. 

On the second and third days of the assemblage, 
bathing in the sea, adoration of Gang4, and the wor¬ 
ship of Kapila, continue as on the first; after which 
the meeting bi-eaks up. During the whole time the 
pilgrims, for the most pert, sleep on the sand; for it 
is considered unbecoming to sleep on board their boats. 

This is the great public celebration of the I'ccur- 
rence of the winter solstice in Upper India. In the 
south tliere is an equally populai* commemoration of 
the same event, but of which the ceremonies aie 
peculiar, consisting piincipally of marks of public 
reverence for cattle, but comprehending also the pre- 
paiation and distribution of food; whence, indeed, 
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its Impropriate appellation, in the Tamil language, 
Pongal, wliich according to a native authority, Tirii- 
vAkadu Muthia, signifies literally boiled rice, and 
metaphorically, prosperity or I'ejoicing*. The word 
U thei-efoi-e another denomination of the festival of 
the Makara Sankrdnti, or sun’s entrance into Capri¬ 
corn; or, in the words of the same writer, the first 
day of the Indian Januai-y, con*e8ponding, agreeably 
to the mode of computation followed in the Deklian, 
with the Ist of T^e or TaUhya, the Paushya of Hin¬ 
dustan, which (as in the latter) falls about the I2th 
of January. The following particulars of the festival 
are from a paper published in the Asiatic Annual 
Registei- for 1807 by the intelligent native alrcwly 
named, TiruvikAdu Muthia. 

“On the day on which the sun entera Capricorn, 
which is the beginning of the auspicious period of the 
UUarAyaAa, the Hindus offei' libations of water, mixed 
with tila and kuAa, or sesainutu seeds and sacred 
gi-ass, to the manes of their ancestors. They then 
boil rice with milk and sugar; and when they see it 
bubble up, they ciy aloud ‘Pongal, Opongall’ meaning, 
Let the world be prosperous and rejoice. The boiled 
rice, along with esculent fruits, is offered to the sun, 
invoking him for the general good, and the production 
of abundance. £ai‘ly the next morning, the busband- 

' Pongnl, according lo Boftlcr, Tcub. Diet., racaiM “« bubbling 
up”; in Telug«i [nad Canarcco] Pongnli denows a dish of riec 
miaed with boiled milk and eugar and other articles.—Campbell, 
Tel. IMci. 
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men sprinkle water upon corn sown or grown in fields, 
crying aloud, ‘Pongal, pongaU* meaning, Let the 
com grow in plenty, by the grace of the glorious sun, 
who has begun his northern course (the UUai'Aya/ia), 
which is a day of the gods. At noon rice and milk are 
again boiled, and are presentee! to India, praying him 
to bestow abundant rain, and by thus favouring 
pasture, cause cattle to inu'ease and multiply. In the 
ufteimoon, cows and bulls are washed, and fed with 
part of an oblation first offered to Indra; and being 
also painted and adorned with leafy and flowery 
chaplets, are brought in herds, attended by bands of 
music, to Uie public place of tlie village; there the 
cow^keepeiii dress victuals, and provide fresh i>er- 
fumes and Howers, wherewith to decorate their ani¬ 
mals; and sprinkle saffron water with mango leaves 
upon them, as a preservative from evil, crying aloud, 
^Pongal, pongall* meaning. Let cattle be cherished 
and multiplied, by the grace of Indra, as well as of 
Gupala (or Krishfia the cow-herd). Then the Hindus, 
with joined hands, are to walk round the cows and 
bulls, and particuloi-ly round the Brahmans, and to 
prostt'ate themselves before them. This done, the 
cow-keepers, witli theii* hewls of kinc and oxen, i-e- 
tum home to their several houses'. Hence this day 
is termcf] Miitfu Pongal; that is, llie feast of cattle.” 

' Tli« Abbo Dubois sdits thu rAllowtng particMlsn of ibU 
purt of Um! ceremony. “On print do divenes eoulenn Ics comes 
dea Tnebes et on leur met so eou one girirlsndo de feuillsj^es 
vorts enlreinil4s de flenra b Is^uelle on saspond del gitcsiu, 

/ 
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*'So the day of the Makaia Sankr^nti, or Perum 
Poijgai, b dedicated to Uie sun, and (he day of MAttu 
Pongal to Indra; they are both comprbed in die term 
Pongal, which b an anuivei*SAry festival of a M'eek's 
duration. During this term the Hindus visit and com¬ 
pliment each other, wishing a liappy pongal or many 
returns of it Sons and daughters prostrate them¬ 
selves before their parents, servants before their ma- 
stei's, disciples before their teachers. Some people 
give alms to the poor, some make pi'esents to their 
friends and relations, some'spoi't and amuse themselves 
with diversions of different kinds. This ceremony b 
said to be a practice of veiy ancient standing, which 
the former kings of Madura, of the PtUid^a dynasty, 
introduced upon (he authonty of (he StUtros and 
and PuriAas*.” 


«1m CMOS, antra fruits, qni ■« d^taehani bienlSt par te inoavn. 
ment d« eea aniniaux tont niinaasda et mutgot avee cmpraaae- 
ment par eaux qni !«• loivant. Aprte avoir conduit l«s vacbea 
an troupa hon da la villa on du village, on lee force it e’eufutr 
da cSU et d'autre eo lae eifarouebaot per le bnilt confua d'un 
grand nombre de tambonra et d’inatruinene bruyane. C« jour lit 
oea Mtca peevont peltre par tont aana gordien, «t qoelquas dd> 
gats qo'ellea fraaenl dans lea cliampa ob dies ae joUeal, il n'eit 
paa permia de lea eo cbaaser.'*—II, 887. 

' ‘Ilkia authority ackuovrledgra, thereforo, a principal festival 
of but two days, bet we have titat of tlie Madras calendar for 
three; llio first being called the Bhoga Faddlkol, the eeoond the 
Penim (or great] Pongal, and the third the Mdltu (or cattle) 
Pongal. So the Abbd Dubois, “La fSte dure troia joure;'* the 
first of which is called Bhoga Pongal (pongal de la joie, from 
Bboga, enioyment), the second Sdiya Pongal (pongal du aoleil), 
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There cao be no doubt that the remark of Muthia, 
that the observance of the UUar&yaha is a practice of 
high antiquity, is perfectly true;; and there can be 
equally little doubt that it was of like universalify 
amongst, at least, the Indo>Teutonic races. The aiia> 
logics are so obvious, that they must instantly occur 
to every one’s mind; and the offerings and distnbution 
of food and sweetmeats and presents, the sports and 
the rejoicing, and the interchange of mutual good 
wishes, which characterise the Uttar&yaha amongst 
the Hindus, are even yet, though to a less extent 
than heretofore, retained by Chnstian nations at the 
same season; beginning with the plum*puddings and 
mince>pies of Christmas, passing through the new 
year’s gifts and happy new years, the sti-enn of the 
Romans, quss omnia sunul strenas appellaruiit; and 
teiTninatlng with Twelfth-i>ight. Whatever modifica¬ 
tions these ^es of rejoicing may have undergone, 
and however changed in their present purport, by 
their connexion with our religious faith, Uiey arc 
evidently of the same general character as the obsei'- 
vances of the Hindus; and designate the commence¬ 
ment of a period, in which the northera hemisphere 

Mild die third th« Pongal d«s rnchw.—11, 386. In Botder'a 
T .mii Diet [III, 488] wo hovo th« Uireo days: the ftrtt Pogi- 
pad^kei, dedicated, it ie wdd, to Indra; the eecond Perum 
pongal, Mcrod to the ean; and the third tho Hdtiu pongal, Mcrod 
to KtUhda. [See Wileon’e Olouary of Indinn Tcraw, p. 431 . 
The uarne Bbogi U gireti, in Telugu and Marathi, to tlie uven 
of lomo particular feMts, tide Brown** Telegu Diet., and Molea* 
worth’s Marathi Diet. »■ v,] 
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U again to be gladdened by the proximity of the 
fountun of light and heat. 

Id looking for the more atinking points of coinci¬ 
dence between the obeervancee of tlie East and West 
at this particular season, it is not necessary to be re¬ 
stricted to dates, beyond approximate limits. Our 
own calendai' has been subjected to different I'cfonns, 
which have, even within a recent term, advanced, by 
twelve days, tlio enuinci'ation of the days of the 
month; and alterations of an astronomical nature have 
also been alluded to, which may perhaps explain fur¬ 
ther deviations in this respect. The main point of 
agreement is unaffected. It is not tlio I'ecurrencc of 
any precise day of the week or month that constitutes 
the occasion of the celebration; it is Uie recurrence 
of the commencement of the sun's nortliward course, 
the UttarAyarta, or winter solstice, from which all the. 
manifestotions of gladness derive their oHgin: and 
whether this be fixed accui'ately or inaccurately— 
whether the period at which tlie phenomenon was 
first noticed has in the course of ages undergone a 
change—is immateiial. Little doubt can bo enter¬ 
tained that the same event gave rise to the same 
feelings; and that they have been expressed by actions, 
vuiying in form, but not in spirit, by very distant 
nations, through a vei’y long succession of the genera¬ 
tions of mankind. 

It has olrandy been seen that the Romans connected 
the beginning of the year with the sun’s entrance 
into Capricorn, and that they then celebrated the 
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renovation of nature. Their mode of celebrating it 
seems to have had many things in common with the 
usages of the Hindus, particularly in the interchange 
of sweetmeats; only substituting for (ho rice, cakes, 
and molasses of the Hindus, iigs, dates, and honey. 
These articles they sent, at this season, to their friends 
and I'elations: they were intended, according to Janus, 
to be ominous of an agreeable year to follow. 

Omeu nit, cnusn wt ut rea napor illo Mijaatur, 

Et pcragat nrptum dolda n( auiuia iter*. 

They also interchanged Iseta verba, good wishes 
and congratulations;—etdamns alternnsaccipimusquc 
pi'eccs**. The presents made at this season were 
called strenm; and the word, as well as the practice, 
subsirita ill the Etrennes of new year’s day in France. 
Strenam vooamus qute datnr die religiose oininis 
Imni gratis. According to Festus, the practice is re¬ 
ferred by Syminachtis to an early period of Koman 
history, the reign of Tacitus; but it was no doubt 
mticli older. How far it prevailed among the Gi'ocks 
(loea not fully appear. The Greeks had a festivsl in 
the month PoseideAii, or January, in which they wor¬ 
shipped Neptune, or the Sea, in like manner as the 
Hindus worship the ocean; but no other pai-ticulars 
are recorde<l; and it is remai'kable how little of the 
Greek calendar is of an astronomical origin. It is 
almost entirely legendary and mythological, arguing 

•• (1. 1. m.] 


[Ovid. Fast. I, 1S7.] 
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a people shut op by themselves in very ancient times, 
and comparatively late in their observations of pla- 
netaiy phenomena. However, it would seem that the 
sending of good tilings to one another was not limited 
to the Romans, as it is smd that tlie Fatliers of the 
Church rigorously condemned the observances of this 
season, not because of the exchange of civil missives 
and mutual pledges of regard, but because of the ido- 
lati-ous woi-ship. “In cslendas Januarli antiqiii patres 
vchementius invehebantur, non propter istos missila- 
tiones adinvicem et mutui amoris pignora, setl pi'optcr 
diem idolis dicatum.”—Montacut. Orig. Eccles. pare 
prior, p. 128. As the “Fathers” are named so gener¬ 
ally, it may be infeiTcd that the observances which 
they condemned were known wherever the primitive 
church was established. 

The Christinas and new yeai-’s festivities, which 
have left traces amongst the Teutonic nations, were 
transferred to them from their Gciman forefathers, in 
the time of Paganism. Thus Bede observes of the 
Anglo-Saxons, “they began theii- year on the eighUi 
of the calends of Januai'y, which is now our Christ- 
mas-day.” So the yule clog, log or block, which was 
burnt on the eve of Christmas-day, is considered to 
have been used as an emblem of the retuni of the 
sun, and the lengthening of the days; for, accoi-ding 
to Bede, both December and January weie denomi¬ 
nated GiuU or Yule, upon account of the sun’s i-e- 
turning and augmenting the duration of the days: 
“December Giuli—eodem quo Jauuorius nomine vo- 
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catur. Giuli a converaione solu in aoctura dtei nomen 
aocepit.*’—Beda de RationeTemporum. Ag(un, Biahop 
StilUngfleet statea, in his Oi^ines Bntanmcse, ‘*tbat 
the ancient Saxons obaemd twelve days at this pe* 
nod, and sacrificed to the sun.** And Mallet states, 
“that all the Celtic nations worshipped the sun, and 
celebrated his festival at the winter solstice, to testify 
their joy at his return to the northern sky. This was 
the greatest solemnity in the year.**—North. Ant. 2, C8. 
Identifications too palpable to be denied, with the 
Utlar&yafia of the Hindus, and the worship by them 
also of the sun, at the same season, and on the same 
account. A like analogy may be suspected in die Yule 
dough, or cakes of flour and water, which, after the 
intioduction of Christianity, were kneaded into little 
images; butwei-e originally, in alt probability, nothing 
moi'e tlian tho rice cakes of the Hindus. The exten* 
sion of die period of festivity, so as to include the 
new year, brings us also to the interchange of pie- 
sents and good wishes which, amongst tho Saxons, 
as well as the Romans and Hindus, was thought pccu* 
liarly appropmte at diis season. 

Mention is made by Mr. Brand, to whoso work on 
Popular Antiquities* I am indebted for most of the 
preceding statements, diat it was enjoined in the an¬ 
cient Calendar of the Roman church, to present on 


• fed. SirH.EJlb, J, nff.,4«7-7». Compure al*o! “CRlendner 
B«lgo.>’ HnixcHv*: W01, I, J»-n. ‘‘Fctl-KolMidcr uug Bwhincsi.’* 
Wien! 1861, p. XI iwd « -7. Gcrma«i», II. ns-as-l 

IS 
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Cbristroas ev6, sweetmeats to the Fathers, “In Vatl- 
cano dolcia patribus exhibentur.” Of com-se the 
Fathei'S of the Christian church are intended; bat it 
is scarcely possible to avoid a suspicion that some¬ 
thing was oinginally meant, that tlie pi-actice was, in 
fact, a lelique of heathenism, and that tlie '‘Fathers” 
were in theii* piimitive charactei*, the Dii Manes of 
the Romans, the Pit^is of tlie Hindus. 

Whatever may be thought of this coincidence, thci*c 
can scarcely be a doubt that we liave some community 
of oi-igtn between the Pongal and the blessing of the 
cattle at Rome, on the day dedicated to St. Antliouy. 
Accoi'ding fo the legend*, the Saint once tended a 
herd of swine, and hence possibly his connexion with 
other animals. A much more intelligible relation sub¬ 
sists between them and tlie Hnidu Indra, or Jupiter 
pluvius, as provender is plentiful and nutintive in 
pioportioii as rain is abundaiit. The following ac¬ 
count of this ceremony is taken from “Rome in the 
Nineteenth Ccntai*y ”, and it will be observed that the 
time of the year, the decoi'ating of the cattle, tlie 
bringing them to a public place, the sprinkling of 
them with holy water, and the very purport of the 
blessing, that they may be exempt from evils, are so 
decidedly Indian, that could a Dr&vira Brahman be 
set down of a sudden in the Piazza, befoi-e St. Mail’s 
chm'ch at Rome, and were he asked what ceremony he 


* [See J. P. Wolf, “BeitrSgu xnr d«alscbeu Mytbolope*', 
1867, n, 8$.] 
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witnessed, there can be no doubt of bis answer; he 
would at once declare they were celebrating the 
Pongal. 

^'January i8ih, i8i9 .—We were present to-day at 
one of the most ridiculous scenes I ever witnessed, 
even in this country. It was St Anthony’s blessing 
of die horses, which begins on diat Saint’s day and 
lasts for a week. We drove to the church of die 
Saint, neai‘ the Santa Maria Maggiorc, and could 
8cai*cely make our way through the sd'eets, from the 
multitudes of horaes, mules, asses, oxen, cows, sheep, 
goats, and dogs, which were journeying along to the 
place of benediction; their heads, tails, and necks 
decoi'ated with bits of colooi'ed ribbon, on this their 
unconscious gala-day. The Saint’s benediction, though 
nominally conAned to horses, is equally cfAcacious 
and equally bestowed upon all quadrupeds. The priest 
stood at the door of the church, bolding a brush in 
his hand, which he continually dipped into a large 
bucket of holy water, and spirte<l at the animals as 
they came in imi'emitting succession, taking off his 
little skull cap and muttering every time, ‘Pci' iiiter- 
cessioneiii Suiicti Aiitonii abbatis haic animalia libc* 
rantur a malis’.” 

There can be no doubt that this ceremony is much 
older than St. Anthony, and it probably is a reliquc 
of the Latin village festival of the Paganalia or tiie 
Feriie Semcntinie*, which took place about the middle 


• [b. PrclliT, *• Rr>miw:W .Mjriliologic ”, f.J 
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of January, when, after the seed had been sown, the 
ploughs were laid up in ordinal^, and the cattle were 
decorated with gai'lands. 

. . nunc nd prtesupU debcnt 

Plena coranato einre bnvoa capite.—T5b. lib. Xl, El. t, 1. & 

A palpable relique of which i*ite U also ti’oceable in 
the Plough Monday of our calendw (18th January), 
and the games with which it was celebrated. 

The long coui'se of ages which has elapsed has ne¬ 
cessarily impaired the evidence of a perfecst o.oncoi'- 
dance between the cei*emonie8 witli which the nations 
of antiquity commemorated the sun’s northci*u jour- 
> yet no reasonable doubt can' be outortained tliat 
they did agree in cdebi-ating that event with pi-actices, 
if not precisely the same, yet of u vtiy similar cha- 
i-acter; and that tiaccs of such confonnity are still 
to be discovered in the unaltei-ed ritual of the Hindus, 
and the popular-, though ill - understood aird fast- 
expiring practices of the Christian world,—-affording 
a curious and intci-esting proof of the permanency of 
those institutions which have their foundation in the 
immutable laws of uatm-e, and in the common feelings 
of mankind. 

The important chai-acter of the Uttai-Ayadu festival, 
and the remarkable anolopes which, whether indis¬ 
putable or not, it unavoidably suggests, have led to a 
moi-e copious detail, perhaps, than the subject de¬ 
serves. It is ortly, however, in such cases tl»at pm- 
liyi ty will admit of apology. The greater number ol 
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the feiitivaU wUI t'oeeive briefer notices in proportion 
as they ai'e inoi-e or less of a purely local description, 
and of inferior intei'est. 

VLAvHisai'AKA.—’Eighth lunar day of M« dark half 
of Oxe lunar month MAghOy about the 20th of Ja¬ 
nuary^. —The denomination of this day dciines its 
occurrence, aehtaka meaning eighth; it also indicates 
its purport, mdnta signifying flesh. Accordingly, on 
this day, the ^dddha, or obsequial offerings of flesh, 
should be made to the pitris or manes. According to 
the PaurAAik authorities*, there are thi-ee days of this 
nature, in the months severally of AgrahAyaAa, Migha, 
and Phttlguna; which is also the specification of Go* 
bhila, as quoted by Raghunandana. But according to 
the MitAkshai A, there are foui- such ashtakis in the 
course of the year; there being one on the eighth of 
the moon’s wane of each of the two months of the 
two seasons of Hemanta and AiAira, or the four winter 
months, when srArldhas are positively enjoined(nity8*). 
The fonner authorities direct that different offerings 
shall be made on the three days, or severally, cakes. 


‘ The •pcdfication of the date ia to be nudwWood m appli¬ 
cable to Bengal, and even tl»ere U ie anbject to occaelonal rarietion. 

* The VUliAu Poriina [lU, U] epodice throe altogathef— 
Aghan, MAgha, and Pbdlguna. Raghaiumdaaa quote* the 
Brahma P. for t)i« earn*. [In the Sn’nhlhariTcka (18, r, 1. 8) 
Pauelm takes the place of A^ian.] 

Mitakebari, 89, r, 1.16 [ad Tijaar. I, 817J. 
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and vcgebibles, os will be noticed. The iuHti- 
tution Appears to have been port of tbe uiiuient ritual, 
and to have fallen Into conipai'ative neglect. The 
Brahmans of Upper India, who maintain a perpetual 
fire, and ai'e thence called Agnihotras, 01*0 smd to 
observe tbe Mdnsashiaka; so do the orthodox l^aivas 
and ^^tas, and the disciples of Raghunaiidana In 
Bengal; but it U usual to substitute cakes of boiled 
rice flour', mixed with milk and sugar for the meat 
which was anciently presented, not only at the 
Ashtakd ^rdddhos, but, as Manu enjoins, at the pc- 
nodical ^riddhas in genci'al. “Let the Brahman who 
maintabs a household fire, who has performed the 
funeral ceremonies of his own family, repeat the sub¬ 
sequent general ir^dha at the conjunction of the 
moon every mouth. The wise have called the monthly 
ir&ddhas the subsequent, or periodical sr4ddha, and 
that is to be offered diligently with excellent flesh." 
(B. Ill, 122. 123.) The time is specified in the MitAk- 
shard, upon the authority of an ancient lawgiver, 
Aswaldyana*. The flesh should be that of a goat or 
a deer, King Ikshwaku haviug commanded a lai^e 
deer to be brought to him for the drdddha at the 
Athtakd*. 


' Boiled in • pot, ethilipjJta, as OobbiU »Ay», ^ 

* [GBhja S. n, 4. cT. Piraakara’s 6f. 8. Ill, S.) 

^mrrxr lj*i fwt 1 [VUhnaPar.IV,IJ 
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Ra^AWT i Ohaturda ^.—FourtMHlh lunar day of th« 
dark half of M&gha Januoty).—In Sir William 

Jones’s description of this festival, he merely explains 
it by the sentence, “The watere speak”, the word 
“ra^ti”, meaning **they 8peak”j being the Ant part 
of an ancient text importing, “The watei-s say, We 
purify the siniKW who bathes in the month of M^ha, 
when the sim is scai’cely men, although he be a 
chihttAla, or the killw of a Brahman'.” Accordingly 
the essential rite on this day is bathing in some sacred 
sti'eam or piece of water j which sbotdd be performed 
before dawn, whilst the stoi-s are yet visible. As in 
many pai-te of India the tempei-ature of the atmo¬ 
sphere is at this season almost cold, bathing at such 
an hour in the open air may casHy be conceived to 
be no trift’mg penance. Offerings should also be pre¬ 
sented on this occasion to Yajna, the judge of the 
lower repons; for he who worships Yams at this 
peidod, it is said, shall not see death*. Besides the 
usual libations of water to deceased progenitors, a 
irAddha should be celebrated, and Bi-ahmans and the 
family should be fed with rice mixed witli pulse, ac¬ 
companied by a pai-ticulai* Mantra*. 

‘ HaHvazws, aa died JUghunawUu*. Tl» Wxl, ae qtsoled 
by RagUunaiidana, j»— ^ ^ 

• [&ibdakalp»drumi* A r. MAgha, p. 889S, a] 

* Ae in the NirdaydmHla, from the Bwhma PurdnA WTW- 
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These appear to be the ancient dii-ecUoiis for a 
religious rite on the 14th of the dark half of the 
M^ha; but later days have changed both its time 
and object According to the present practice, in 
Bengal at least, ablution is pei-formed, not before suii> 
rise, but after sunset; and instead of Yanm one of the 
teirihc fonns of Devi is worshipped, MuAdamAlinl, 
she with the chaplet of skulls, orSy4m&, the black 
goddess; particulai'ly when any cause has pi'evented 
the adoration of the latter in the month of Kartik. 
The authority for this modification of the cei’etuouy Is 
that of the Tanti-as; and, except by the ^liktas, is not 
held in much estimation. The day is little observed 
anywhere. 

Varada ChaturtijI — Fourth lunar day of the light 
half of Magha (30th January—ist Pebi'uary ).— 
According to some of the authorities* followed in 
Hindustan, Siva is to be worahipped on this day in 
the evening, with offerings of jasmine flowers, whence 
it is also called Kunda Chattirtbl; but the moi-e usual 
designation Varadu Chaturthl implies a goddess, the 
giver of boons, who in some of the Pm-ahas is iden¬ 
tified with Gaurl, or more especially with UmA, the 
bride of ^iva. She is on this day to he worshipped 
with offerings of flowers, of incense, or of lights, with 


I The KjJpA Ta«w« hes g i T| t. rw Mt- 

^ ^ I 

' HemSdri, Nirdsyam^iu, Pedjii* PurSda 
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plaUei-s of sHgai- and ginger, or milk or salt, with 
scarlet or saffron-tinted sti-ings and golden bracelets. 
She is to be worshippe^l by both sexes, but especially 
by women; and women UietnselTes, not being widows, 
ai-c also to be treated with peculiar homage. In the 
Devf Pur&Aa it is enjoined, that vai'ious kinds of grain, 
and condiments, and confections, and plates made of 
baked clay, should be given on HiU day by maidens 
to the goddess. The due observance of the rite is 
said to secure a flourishing progeny. The worship of 
Gaiiri, at this season, seems to be popular in the South 
of India, as tlm Calendai* specifies the 2nd, Srd, and 
4Ux of Mugha to be equally consecrated to her. In 
Bengal little regard is paid to this celebration, although 
woi-ship is sometimes offere<l to Umn, on behalf of 
unmanned female®, in i^rence to the mewis adopted 
by Gaorf or Umi, whilst yet a maiden, to propitiate 
&va, and obtain him for her husband*. This last 
circumstance renders it not unlikely, that the epithet 
VaradA ouglit to be differently interpi*eted, and that 
it means the giver of a husband, a bridegroom being 
one sense of Vara, and the part which is assigned in 
it to unmarried girls, the presents to be made by and 
to them—the offerings to be made for them—and the 
reward of the rite—a family of children, leave little 
doubt of the correctness of the intcrpi-etation. Now 
this festival, it is to be observed, occure in the last 

' See Sir Win. Jones's Ode to Bhiirdut: also tnuisUttun of 
Kumdra Sambbava, bj Dr. Mill, Joorual As. 8 . B., Vol. 11, p.339. 
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days of Janoai-y or beginning of Februaiy, and is not 
far from that time, when “quisque sibi sociam jam 
legit ales avem”. What St Valentine had to do with 
the choosing of mates has perplexed antiquaries; the 
inteiiKJsition of Uini, in the selection of a bride or 
bridegroom, U more intelligible, as she may well be 
disposed to encourage that of which she set the 
example. The Romish Church, however, furnishes 
us with a somewhat nearer approximaUon in the festi¬ 
val of St. Agnes*, which oocure on the Slst January, 
for on tlie eve of her day, many kinds of divination 
ju-e practised by vir^ns to discover tlieir future hus¬ 
bands. Although the festival is accounted for by a 
legend** of tlie martyi*doin and canonisation of the 
vn-^ Agnes, it is not impossibly a relict of Paganism, 
like St. Valentine’s day***, which has been supposed 
to derive its origin fx-om the Roman Lupercalia. These 
festivals may possibly, however, be merely an ill- 
understood record of ancient usages with i*egai*d to 
seasons of the yeai- when man-iages were most sui¬ 
tably solemnixedf. This seems to be indicated by the 
Hindu worship of VaradA, although, even amongst 
them, the predse import of the festival is forgotten. 

• [Bnujd’s Popul. Anti^a- I, W-S8. F. Work's “Fesi- 
ksicfldor". 1M7, p. 116.] 

•• [Legends Aores, ed. Graosse, p. IIS ff. Fornsrensk Lo- 
gcndsrinni, od. Q. Stephens, p. 570 f.] 

*** [Brand, I, 53-6S. J. W. Wolf, Beitrfige sor deutseben 
Mythologle, 11, 103 f.] 

t [Festkalender aua BSbinen, Wien: 1861, p. S3. Calcndricr 
Beige, I, 78.] 
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lhat thU season was considered propitious for 
maiTiagcs amongst the Greeks» is evident, from the 
name of the month corresponding with January- 
Fcbruary, /a/ny^wr, from inaiTiagcs (yau6i) being 
frequently celebrated in itj and what is veiy curious, 
although vei-y possibly no mol's than an accidental 
coincidence, the foui'Ui from the new moon—4he Hindu 
Cbuturthf—is especially recommended by Hesiod: ‘/iy 
ds ttrainfi fitjydi SytaSai ig olxov a^rotrtr' “I^t him 
(the brid^'oom) take home his bride on the fourth 
of the moon.** 

^Ri Fancbami.— Fifth lunar day of the liylU half 

the month Maya (2nd Februa }^),—The dusignatiun 
Sri indicates tlte bride of VishAu, the goddess of pi-us> 
peri^ and abundance; and die text quoted from the 
Samvatsara Pradipa, in the Tithi Tattwa, confirms 
the identification by stating, that upon this day, 
Lakshmi, the Goddess of Foi-tiine, (who is also the 
bride of VishAu,) is to be worshipped with flowers, 
perfumes, food, and water: probably the day was 
originally dedicated to hei*. The same text, however, 
pi'uceeds to du’ect, that pens, and Ink, and books, 
should be reverenced upon this day; and that a festi* 
val should be observed in honour of Saraswati, the 
goddess of learning—Whence it is inferred, that by ^ri, 
in the first part of the nibric, Sai-aswati also is in¬ 
tended, especially asSri had various significations, one 
of which may be Sai-aswati. 

Saraswati, by the standai*d mythological authorities, 
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U the wife ofBrahmi, and the goddesa presiding over 
letters and arts. The Valshi^avas of Bengal have a 
popular legend, that she was the wife of Viahhu, as 
were also Lakslimi and Gangs. The ladies disagreed, 
Saraswati, like the other prototype of leai-ned ladies, 
Minerva, being something of a termagant, and Vishnu, 
finding that one wife was as much as even a god 
could manage, transferred Saraswutl to Brahind, and 
Ganga to ^iva, and contented himself with I^shini 
alone. It is worthy of I'emark, that Saraswatt is re¬ 
presented as of a white colour, without any supci-fluity 
of limbs, and not unh^quently of a gi'acefni figure 
wealing a slender crescent on her brow, and sitting 
on a lotus. 

On die morning of the fifth lunar day of Magha, 
the whole of the pens and inkstands, and the books, 
if not too numerous and bulky, are collected—'the 
pens, or reeds, cleaned, the inkstands scoui-ed, and 
the books, wrapped up in new cloth, are arranged 
upon a platform or a sheet, and are strewn over with 
fiowers and blades of young barley; no Bowers except 
white are to be offered. Sometimes these are the sole 
objects of adoration; but an image ofSaraswatf stands, 
in general, immediately behind them; or, in place of 
the image, a watei'-jar; a not uncommon, although a 
cuiious substitute for a god or a goddess, amongst 
the Hindus. 

After peiibrining tlie necessaiy lites of ablution, 
Saroswati is to be meditated upon, and invited to the 
place of worship, with some such mental prayer as 
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the following: “May the glorious goddess of speech, 
she who >8 of a white complexion and graceful figure, 
wearing a digit of the moon upon her brow, and car* 
rying an inkstand and a pen in her lotus-like hands, 
—may she, sitting on her lotus throne, be present for 
our protection*, and for the attainment of honours 
and wealth.” Water is then to be offei-ed for the 
washing of her feet; food for hei* refi'eshincnt; flowei's, 
or more costly articles, as pcm-Is and jewels, for her 
decoration; and three salutations are to he made to 
her with the mantra, “Revei'cnce to Saraswati, re¬ 
verence to Bhadrakili, reverence to the Vedas, to 
the Ved&ngas, to the Ved&nta, and to all seats of 
learning*.” Of othei* iuai»ti*a8 addressed to her, the 
following are given In tJie Matsyu Funiiia*: “As 
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Brahui4, the great father of all, never, oh Saraswatl! 
lives without thee, so do thou ever be my benefac- 
ti-ew.” Or, "As the Vedas and all inspii'ed writings, 
as all the sciences and the arts, ai-e never, oh god* 
dess! independent of thee; so, by thy favour, may 
my wishes be fulfilled.’* "In tlie forms of thy eight 
impersonations, Lakshmi, Medbu, Dhai'u, Pushft, 
Gaui'i, Tashfi, Prabb^, and Dhfiti, do thou, oh Sa* 
raswatt! be ever my protectress.** 

At the end of the cci'emony, all the membei'S of tlic 
family assemble and make their prostrations—the 
books, the pens, and ink, having an entire holiday; 
and should any emergency require a wiitten com* 
munication on the day dedicated to the divinity of 
scholarship, it ia done with chalk or choj'coal upon a 
block or white board. 

After the moiming ceremony, the boys and young 
men repair to the country for amusement and sport, 
and some of these games are of a very European cha¬ 
racter, as bat and ball, and a kind of pnsoner’s base. 
School-boys also used to consider tltemselves privi¬ 
leged, on this day, to rob te fields and gai-dens of the 
villages, but this privilege was stoutly opposed, and 
was all but extinct some years ago. In the evening 
there are entertainment according to tlie means of 
the parties. 


VTT 3ft: tWT I 
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Sea also Uie Braluaavaivantapuruiui, Frakttikliauila, c 4.] 
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The regul&i* celebration of this festival here termi¬ 
nates, but of late years a supplementai'y obsei'vance 
forms a plea for a secoiut day’s holiday in Bengal. 
Ihe Bengalis have a great passion for throwing the 
temporasy images of their female divinities into the 
Gajiges. It is a nte especially appropriate to Durga, 
at the end of the Durgd Pi\jA; but it has been ex¬ 
tended to other goddesses, and amongst them to 
Sai-aswoti, at this season. Accordingly, on the sixth 
lunar day, the image, which is commonly of plastic 
clay painted, is conveyed in procession to tl)e liver 
side, stripped of its ornaments, and tossed rather 
unceremoniously into the stream. 

Thei'e are some remarkable varieties reganling the 
seasons of this festival, in different parts of India, 
whether it be considered as dedicated to Saraswatl or 
to Lakshmf. The ^rf paochomf, when applied to 
the former, is observed in Hindustan in AAwin (Au¬ 
gust-September), and when to the latter, in MArga- 
sfreha (Oclober-November), as we shall have future 
occasion to notice, or the present, the fifth of Mugha, 
is held to be the proper .^rf panchonif, and dc^licated, 
not to Snraswatf, but to Lakshmf. There is, however, 
both in Upper India and in the llekhau, a festival on 
the fifth of the light half of MAglia, which is no doubt 
the original and ancient celebration, —the Vasanta 
Panchamf, or the vernal feast of the fifth lunar day 
of Mugha, marking the commencement of the season 
of Spring, and corvesponding, curioiisly cnougli, with 
the specific date fixed for the licginiilng of Spring 

/ 
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in tlid Roman cslendai‘» the fifth of the ides of 
Februaiy. 

Qainttti ab iBquor«U nitiduro JntMir wtolit annis, 

Ladf«r, «t prini umpont verU aunt.—Ond, 11) 149.160. 

After the Vosanta Panchomi, Kama the god of love, 
and bis bride Rati, pleasure, are to be worahippefl 
with offerings of fi*uits and flowere In genei’al ob¬ 
servance, however, Vishfiu and Lakshmi now take 
their places, os there are no temples to Kuma<leva; 
nor indeed are the celebrations, which probably once 
occurred at this season, very particularly observetl. 
The day is retained in the calendars, and constitutes 
a nominal fixed point, fixun which festivals, which 
become conspicuous enough a few weeks afterwards, 
are still said to commence. 

SfiALA SHASHfHi .—Sixth lutioT day of the light 
half of M&gha (3rd of Fehrxtary ).—This cei-emony 
is of a strictly private chaiacter, and is limite<l to 
manied women who have children. The object is, 
in the pi-esent day, especially to protect them fixim 
the small-pox. The observance, however, seems to 


' Rati is personified as a yoang and boaotifui female, rielily 
attired and decorated, dancing and playing on the Vidd; and Kdina 
is repieaented oa a yontb with eight arnts, attended by fonr 
nyuiplis,—Pleasure, Affection, Passion, mm] Power,—bearing t]>e 
shell, die lotua, a bow and five arrows, and a banner willi the 
Malcara,—a figure coisiMiscd of a goat and a flab, or, na before 
mentioned, the sign CapricOru. 
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have bad originally no soch spewfic application, but 
to have been intended to secure, generally, the hoaltl^i- 
ncsa of infants*, by the propitiation of a goddeos 
termed, appai'ently at the original institution of Uiis 
rite, Shashthi, bnt now more commonly Sltali. Ac¬ 
cording to the legend, the ceremony was instituted 
by King Priyavi-ata, in gratitude to Shashihl for 
restoring his dead son, Suvrata, to life *. It should be 
celebi'ated on the sixth day of the light foilnight in 
every month, but this frequent repetition of it bos 
fallen into disuse. Shashihl is said to be so named 
because she is a sixth part of the goddess Prakfiti, 
but she evidently derives her name fiom tlio day of 
Uie fortnight of which she is a pei-sonification. Slio is 
Ute daughter of Brahintt, and wife ofKartikeya, tlic 
general of the hosts of heaven, and is to be meditated 
n{>on os a female dressed in i-ed gaiwents, riding on 
a peacock and holding a cock, ^itolu, in its ordinaiy 
sense, means cold, and is here used os an epithet, in 
reference, perhaps, to the occasional coolness of the 
day at this time of the year, os distinguished from the 
sixtl) lunar days in otl\oi‘ months. The word seems 
also to have suggested the princiiml observance on 
this occasion. Cooking on this day is interdicted, 
victuals nmst be di'cssc^l on the day preceding, and 
on this eaten cold. Images of Sbushthf are rarely 
made, but soinoUines a small doll represents the god- 


* ^ A. K. FtaUcs, lUU itilk Loiidiui: ISSC, II, SSOfT.) 

' From ili« Bnbiua VairiiTlu Poriil*.—PrakHll Kbuida, ».40. 
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dess, or she is typified by the stone on which condi¬ 
ments are ground. This is covei'ed witJi a yellow 
cloth and placed upon a platform; or in villages, at 
the foot of the Indian fig-tree. Fruits and flowci-s ai-c 
offered to it, with Um prayer, “Oh, Shaalifhl! as thou 
art cold, do thou pi'eservo my children in health.” 

The woithip of ^fta]&, as identical with Shashfhf, 
seems to be retained only in Bengal. In Hindustan, 
upon this day, Uie sun is worshipped with fasting and 
prayers, and with offerings of Akand or Mond&ra 
leaves, whence it is called the Mand&ra SlioshtbL 
lliere is, however, a ^ital4 Pdj& on tho eighth of the 
dark half of Chwtra (or Phdlguna), in which case the 
two minor goddesses are of course distinct. 

Bhaskara Saptau/. — Tweniy-ttcond of Magha, 
seventh day of the light /orfnigla (4th of Febi-^iory ).— 
This day is in an especial dogi*oo soci'ed to the sun. 
Abstinence is to be practised on the day preceriing; 
and in the morning before sunrise, or at the first ap¬ 
pearance of dawn, bathing is to be performed until 
sunrise; a rigid fast is to be observed throughout the 
day, worship is to be offered to the sun, presents arc 
to be made to the Brahmans, and in the evening the 
worshipper is to hold a family feoat; one of the ob¬ 
servances of the day is abstinence from study, neither 
teacher nor scholar being allowed to open a book. 

At the time of bathing, certain prayero aro to be 
mentally I'ecited, daring which tho bother places upon 
his head a platter bolding seven leaves of the arka 
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plant (calotropU gigantca), or (asparagus 

racemoaua), or the jujube, or a little oU and a lighted 
wick y and stirs the water around him, accoi'diog to 
some, with a piece of 8ugai*-cane; aftei* his prayers, 
he ramovcs the articles from his head, and sets the 
lamp afloat on the wotei*. He then mokes the usual 
libations to the Manes, and having gone home, pre¬ 
sents food, and money, and clothes, according to bis 
means, to the Brahmans. One of the fonnulie of 
meditation given is, **Glory to thee, who m*t a form 
of Rudra, to the loitl of Rasas, to Varuha, oh Htiri- 
v4sa, be salutation to thee.*' 

7'he Kiwi KhaAfla, as ijuoto^l in the Kolpa Drama, 
gives a different prayer: ‘‘Of whatever sin coimiiitto<l 
by me during seven lives, may tliis Mukari Saptaml 
I'cmove both the sorrow and the shame *, and what¬ 
ever sin has been committed by me in this life, tlirough 
the influence of time, whether in mind, spirit, or 
body, wittingly or unwittingly, may ever)' such sin, 
involving the fruit of seven diseases, bo effaced hy 
this bathing, oh thou who ait iiloJitical with the sun, 
do tlion efface it, oh Mokoi l Saptanil!" llic repetition 
of this prayer purifies a person fnnn nil sin, and the 
whole rite is considered as securing him from sick¬ 
ness and pi'Cinatiiro decay. 

As appears from these latter manti*as, the day is 


* , p. 8391, «, Mid Kin'uiyuiiiilkii, c. 11, p. T3, S: 
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also teimed MAkarl Saptomi, the seventh lunar day 
of the sun in Capricornus. It may be doubted if the 
term Mikori is rightly understood, even by the ori¬ 
ginal authorities. Raghunandana considei-s it to de¬ 
signate the whole month ofMagha, which, legarded 
as a solar month, should commence with the sun’s 
entrance into the sign. There may, however, be 
something more in it, and it may originally have been 
identical with the Uttai-Ayafia, when the sun is equally 
an especial object of adoration, and either a change 
of computation depending on astronomical periods, or 
the purpose of multiplying festivals, has detached it 
from its primitive position. • 

In Upper India, the day is also called Achala 
Saptaml, the fixed or immovable seventh, because it 
is said it is always to be held sacinsd. In the South it 
is better known os the Ratha Saptaml, or Seventh of 
the Chariot; for it is also the first day of a Manwan- 
tai'a, or period of the reign of a Monu, being that of 
Vivoswat, when the sun comes abroad in a new cai'- 
riage. Agi'eeably to the directions given in the Kalpa 
Taru, for the proper observance of this rite, the sun 
should be worshipped in his own temple—a temple it 
would now be difficult to discover in any part of 
India—with prayeiw and offerings upon the sixtlx; 
during which abstinence is to be practised, and at 
night the worshipper is to sleep on the ground. lie 
is to bathe' and fast on the seventh, as before de¬ 
scribed, but he is also to construct a car of gold, or 
silver, or wood, with horses and driver; and after the 
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mid-day ablutions, to decot*^ it, and with prayers 
from the Vedas invite the sun to take his place in it. 
Worship is tiicn to be addressed to the sun, and the 
woi'shippei' is to prefer whatever deure he may have 
formed, which the sun will assuredly grant him. The 
night is to bo spent with music, singing, and rejoicing, 
and in the moming ablution is to bo repeated; pre¬ 
sents are to be made to the Brahmans, and the car 
with all its appurtenances is to be pi-esented to the 
Guru or spiritual pieceptor. This is probably an an¬ 
cient rite, coeval with the development of the insti¬ 
tutions of the Vedas. 

Various other appellations are specified as belonging 
to this same Innai* day, as the JayantI Saptami, die 
victorious seventh; the Muhu Saptamf, the great 
seventh, and others; but the characteristic observance 
is the same, and whatever the deugnation, the wor¬ 
ship of the sun is the prominent ceremony of the 
seventh of the light half of Migha. 

The same may bo said, however, of the seventh 
lunar day throughout the year, chiefly of one sevcntli 
in each fortnight, that of the moon's inci-ease; but 
also of the seventh day of the wane. Besides which, 
Uiere ai-e particular sevenths to which the concur¬ 
rence of other circumstances, such as its falling on a 
Sunday*, or when the moon enters certain mansions, 

innTt r^aiMi wnt wi nimwH. i 

Frvm ih« BhAvishyttparAM, quoted io die ^abdAkalpAdnuD* 
P.S891, e.} 
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na RohiAf*, ^ves extraordinary sanctity^ and i-enders 
the worship of the sun inoi^e than usually efScauioiiK. 
The specification of the days of the week by Uie 
names of the seven planets is, as it is well known, 
familiar to the Hindus. The origin of this ai'i-ougc- 
ment is not very pi-euisely ascertained**, as it was 
unknown to the Greeks and not adopted by the Ro> 
mans until a late period. It is commonly ascribed to 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, but upon no very 
sufficient autliori^, and the Hindus appear to have, 
at least, as good a title as any other people to the 
uvention 

* [See Joan. As. Soe. Bengal, I, 937.] 

** ^oc, however, A. Weber, “Indiadio Stadien”, II, 1G7, uid 
Bui^eu’ traaalatioa of the Suya Siddhaota, p. 176-&] 

' It has becfi thou^t that Herodotus allodes to the eastoio, 
when be oboerres, lib. U, e. 89, that the Egyplians naslgn their 
nonthe and dajrs to dilTereat deities. Plioj alao 1ms au obocure 
iutimadon that the aovereigDtx over eadi dajr was attributed to 
the planets in tbo order of their revolntioa. In the time ofDiou 
Cassias, or in the beginning of the third century, the nomen- 
elatare had oome into general oae, and he is the aathori^ for 
its Egyptian origin. As in the Latin version, quod aateni dies 
ad septem sidan tUa, qooe plaoetas appellorant, referuntar id ab 
.^gyptiis inidtstam. —'Lib. 38, e. 18, Cbristiunnaa, a tDodem 
Latin writer (de Ealendario Romano), attribotes the nomenclatare 
to the Babylonians: Sana tq>od Romanos nnlla tone erat distioctio 
tetnporis in hebdoouulcs dienun; ea tamcn Babylonioe et 
JEgyptios atatiiD a re^o Nabonasari in nsn fait com soptem p)a- 
netanoi nominibus dies saptimuie appellarentor. He does not 
pv« bis anthoriliss. It was not impossibly of Ctialdasan invention, 
bat was very generally diffased throogfaool the East at a remote 
date. 
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Adit;ra<vira, R»vi>v4t^, or Habi-b&r in the bar* 
barized vernacular, Dies Solis, or Sunday, is one of 
evciy seven. This is somewhat different fram the 
seventh Tlthi or lunar day, bat a sort of sanctity is, 
or at least was, attached even to Sunday, and (astbg 
on it was considered obligatory or meritorious*. But 
the religious Fasti of the Hindus confine their in- 
sU-uctions to the Tithi, and declare, that whoever 
worships the sun, on the seventh day of the moon’s 
increase, with fasting, and offeiings of white oblations, 
as white flowers and the like, and whoever fasts on 
the seventh of the moon’s wane, and offei'S to the sun 
red flowers and articles of a red colour, is purified 
from all iniquity and goes after death to the solar 
sphere*. The worship of the sun, on the seventh of 
the dark fortnight, seems to have gone out of use, 
but that on the seventh of the light fortnight is strongly 
recommended in various authorities, beginning witlt 
this seventh of Migha and continuing throughout the 
yeai\ In connexion with this observance, different 
modes of abstinence are enjoined for each succeeding 
hmai* day, such as taking, during the day, small quau* 
titles only of milk, or ghee, or water, or acrid leaves; 
or fasting wholly &om sunset on the sixth till after 
morning ablutions on the eighth; thence this day is 


' The jaduil dNliaes laaehSnf the •Idovj avoahee of the uooec, 
l>c<Anse it is SondB^.^HUopade^ fl, p. Si, I. St, od. Lassen ct 
Schlegcl} 

* Cofflmentsrj os Tithi Tattwa. 
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also toimcd V»dh&na SftptamC—the seventh of obser¬ 
vance_as being the fii-st of tlic scries. On all these 

occasions Arghyas, or offerings, ai'O presented to tlie 
Sun} but the ai^hya, more peculiarly sppi-opi-iated to 
him, consists of eight articles. These slightly vary in 
different specifications, but they aio usually water, 
milk, cui-ds, ghee, sesamum and mustard seeds, gnuns 
of rice, and the blossom of the kuis grass. Per¬ 
fumes and flowci-s, especially of a white or a red 
colour, arc also most fit to be presented to the sun, 
according to some authorities. Gifts of fiiel, and the 
lighting of a large fire on the monung of the seventh 
lunar day of Migba, are also meintonous acts. The 
following ai*e two other pi-aycrs' usual on those oc¬ 
casions, in which it will be noticed that the number 
“Seven" makes a conspicuous figure. 

Upon presenting the Argha, the day itself pci-soui- 
fied as a goddess is thus addressed; “Mother of all 
creatures, Saptamil who ai-t oue with the loixl of the 
seven coursers and the seven niystic woi-ds, gloiy to 
thee in the sphere of the sun;" and on prostration 
before the sun or his image, the worshipper utters, 
“Gloiy to thee, who delightest in the cbaiiot drawn 
by seven worlds; glory to thee on the seventh lunar* 
day—the infinite, the creator*!" It is impossible to 


' From the Naruinb* l^anuiai. 
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avoid inferiTJig, from the geoei-al character of the 
prayeni and observancea, and the sanctity evidently 
attached to a i-ecumng seventh day, some connexion 
with the sabbath, or seventh, of the Hebrew Hepta- 
meron. 

BaisnMASB'l'Aui.—TWnty-tAirii oj Magha, eighth 
Iwtar day 0 / the light half (7lh February ).—This is 
a festival which, at firet sight, appears to be of spe* 
dal and traditional origin, but which has, pi-obably, 
its 80 ui*ce in the primitive institutes of the Hindus, of 
which the worship of the Pitris, the patriarchs or 
progenitoi's, the Dii htanes, constituted on iuiiKn-tant 
element. According to the Tithi Tattwa, this day is 
dedicated to Bhisbiiia, the son of 6ang&, and great 
uncle of the Pahdava and Kanrava princes; who was 
killed in the course of the gi-eat wai', and dying clald' 
less left no descendant in the direct line, on whom it 
was incumbent to offer him obsequial honours. In 
01 ‘der to supply this defect, persons in general arc en> 
joined to make libations of water on this day to his 
spint, and to offer him sesainum seeds and boiled nee. 
The act expiates the sins of a whole yeiu-: one of its 
]>ecuHaintie8 is, that it is to be obseiwed by persons 
of all the four ongiual castes, accoi'ding to a text of 
Dhavola, an ancient lawgiver, quoted by Kaghunau* 



tf twwnt t 
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danu, “Oh twic«-born! persons of all the VailSas 
should on the eighth lunar day offer water, sesaiuum 
seeds, and lice, to Bhishma. If a Bi-ahinan, or man 
of any other caste, omit to make such offerings, the 
merit of his good deeds during the pi-cceding yeai* is 
annulled.” According to a different i-caamg of tlie 
text, howevei*, it should be rendered: “Let all the 
twioe-boi*n castes make the oblations*.” This ex¬ 
cludes ^ddi-as, but extends the duty to the Ksbatriyas 
and Vaisyas as well as Brahmans. The intention of 
the rite, as now understood, is expi’essctl in the for¬ 
mula uttered at the time of presenting the offeiings: 
“I present this water to the childless hero Bhfshma, 
of the race of Vyighrapada, the chief of the house of 
Sankriti. May Bhfshma the son of Santana, the 
speaker of truth and subjugator of his passions, ob¬ 
tain by this water the oblations due by sons and 
grandsons**.” The simple nature of the offciings 
which are sufficient on such occasions, water and se- 
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sanmm juatifies the remark made by Ovid on 

the Feralia, that Uie Manes are easily satisfied, 
Fai'va peUmt manes. 

1 he observance of this ceremony is almost obsolete 

m Bengal, and in tlie piiucipal authorities ofHmduston 
it is not noticed. The Bhavisbyottai-a Puraha* has a 
Bhfshma panchakam,—a solemn rite which begins on 
the llth of Kartik (light half), and continues to tlie 
ISllj, which has something of the chai-acter of the 
Feralia, being a period of moi-tificatioii and fasting, 
and expiatory of sin, which is worshipped in an effigy 
made for the occasion, placed upon a measure of se- 
saraum, and invoked by tlie appellations of Dliaima. 

or Yama, the judge of the dead. Tlie ceremony 
is said to have been ordained by Bbishuia, when mor¬ 
tally wounded, and is to be practised by all castes, 
and even by women. The rite is not found, however, 
in any of the calendars, and it is probably an expiring 
relique of the once general and public worship of 
tlie Manes. 

BHAtuYKKAUA^.—j&fercnM lunar day of the light 
luxlf of Mdglui (i 0th February ),—This U also a festi¬ 
val of tradi^onal origin, said to have been first ob- 
servetl by Bliiina, one of the Pahdu princes, in honour 
of Vishbu, according to the instructions of Visudeva. 


* [c. C3. 8e« Him Patlmaporaiia, UlUnkha^^, c 133, aikI 
tianulAparii'Mi, c. 133, u ^tiotei] ia the ^bdak.d. a ▼. Bhisbaia* 
psDcbalum.) 
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Every eleventh lunar day, it may be observed, is held 
ill extravagant veneration by the Hindus, but more 
IMulicolai-ly by the VaisUhavas. Fasting on the ele¬ 
venth is dcclai-ed to be equally efficacious with a 
thousand aswamedhas, and eating during its conti¬ 
nuance as heinous a sin as pamcide, or the murder of 
a spiiitual teacher. ThU extravagance demonstrates 
its sectarian character, and consequently its more 
modern origin. The notion may have gi'own, how¬ 
ever, out of particulai* appropriations of the lunw 
day, when the eleventh was set apai*t, as in the pre¬ 
sent case, to the adoration of VishAu. 

Accoi-ding to the ritual, the worshipper on this oc¬ 
casion is to fast on the tenth, and bathe at sunset. 
He is to bathe at dawn on the eleventh, and having 
provioiisly constructed a tcmporai-y temple iu the 
court-ytu-d of his house, he is to cause burnt-offerings 
to be made to Purushottama and other forms of 
VishAu, by Bi'ahmsns acquainted with the Vedasj he 
himself going through a rathei* complicated scries of 
prayere and gesticulations. There is no image of 
VishAu, and be is invoked by fomula derived from 
the Vedas. The woi-shipper observes a sUnct fast 
throughout the day, and keeps a vigil at night with 
music and singing. On the morning of the twelfth 
he dismisses the Brahmans with presents, bathes, and 
then takes a meal, of which flesh forms no pait. The 
pei-formancc of this ccromony expiates the sin in- 
cun-ed by omission of any of the proscribed fasts 
dur'mg the preceding twelvemonth. 
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Some differences of date and nomenclature occ4)r, 
in various authorities, reguxling this day. The Kalpa 
Drutna calls it Jayd, hut enjoins fasting and watching, 
and the worship of Vishnu; and attributes to it the 
same expiatory efficacy, calling it the purifier, die 
destroyer of sin, the bestower of all desires, and the 
granter of emancipation to mankind.—Pavitrd, p&()a> 
baotrl cha, kiinadi, inokshada nrifi&m. The Mime 
work, however, has a day named from Bhima, and 
refei-8 to the same legend for its origin; but it places 
it on the following day, as Bhinia dw&daif. The 
Bhavlshyottara Purina* also removes the day to the 
twelfth, and tells a different story to account for it, 
describing it os taught by the sage Piila.stya to King 
Bhfisa, the father of Daiuayanti, in reply to his 
anxious inquiry how sin was to bo efficaciously ex> 
plated. Like the preceding, its essence is the do> 
mestic worship of Visbiiu, with the Homa or oblations 
to fire, and ceremonies and prayers of Vaidika origin. 
One part of the ceremony consists in tlic admluistra* 
tiou of a sort of shower-batli to the institutor of the 
rite, as towards evening water is dropped upon his 
head from a perforated vessel, whilst be sits medi¬ 
tating upon Vishfiu. The evening is to be spent in 
music and singing, and the reading of tlic Harivan^ 
or Sdnti pax^a of the Mahabbirata. The ceremony 
expiates all possible wickedness. The rite is held in 

* [e. S5. See eko OenMUpunUa, e. 137, quAted in tlw S«ld«> 
katpadninut s. ▼. Bliaiuii.] 
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little eeteonOf and U evidently compounded of the ob¬ 
servances of various eras,—all of which are equally 
little undei-stood,—although the compound U mani¬ 
festly of a purificatoiy er expiatory character. 

SwAiTiLADitNAM.— Tvienty-aevmth M&gka, twelfth 
day of the light half (Hth F«irt*rtry>—This may be 
considered as in sonm soH a continuation of the 
BhaiinyekAdaif, and is intended for the same object 
—the removal or expiation of sin. As the name im¬ 
plies, six diffci-ent acts aie to be performed, in all 
which Tila, or sesamum seeds, are an essential ingre¬ 
dient. The peraon who observes the rite is to batlie 
in water in v^bich they have been 8tcei)ed—-to anoint 
himself with a paste made of them—to offer them 
with clwificd bnttci* upon fire—to pi-escnt them with 
water to the manes of his ancestors—to cat them—to 
give them away*. The consequences of so doing ai*e 
purification from siu, exemption from sickness and 
misfortune, and a sojourn in Indra’s heaven for thou¬ 
sands of yeai'S. Aceoi-ding to the Brahma PurAha, 
Yama, the deity of the infernal regions, created Se¬ 
samum after long and arduous penance upon this day, 
whence its sanctity. The same title and the same 
virtues are sometimes atti-ibuted also to the twelfth 
of the dork foi*tDight of the month, as was explained 
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by Agastya to DattAtreya, when be aaked by what 
means the effects of sin would be obviated, and sin- 
nera saved ft-om hell without great effort or munificent 
donations'. The ceremonies to be performed with 
Tila seeds are the easy means of accomplishing tbc 
object The unportance attached to the use of Sesa- 
mum in most of the offerings, but especially in those 
to the Manes, is veiy remarkable and not very ex¬ 
plicable. The legend of their being generated by Yaraa 
is rather the consequence than the cause of such op- 
propiiation. Sesamum seerls did form an ingredient 
in the offerings of the Greeks, but uot with the same 
frequency, nor appareudy with tlic same object. 
Cakes of sesamum were distributed by them at mar¬ 
riages, OB the grains were considered typical of ferti¬ 
lity. Perhaps some such opinion may have prcvailcil 
amongst the Hindus, and hence their use in obsequial 
offerings, the great end of which is not merely the 
satisfaction of the dead, but the perpetuation of pro¬ 
geny, and the prosperity of the living. 

Another festival is ob8c>*vc<l on tliis day, in some 
pm-ts of India, in honour of Vishfiu, os the Varuha, 
his descent os a boar to lift up tlio cai'th fram beneath 
the waters being supposed to have occurred on this 
day; hence it is termed also the Variha Dwadaif. 

YuoaOyX.— Thirtieth Mayhi, ji/teenth day, light 
half, or full tnoon of Mughu (iitli February).—’ 


' Kalpa Druxoa. 
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Bathing and fasting, and the offering of sesamum seeds 
to the Manes, are enjoined on the full moon of M&gha, 
and it is also held in additional honour as the anni¬ 
versary of the commencement of the Kali Yug, or 
present age of the world, the of impurity. Ac¬ 
cording to some authorities the anniversaries of tlie 
Yugaa occur not on the days of opposition, or full 
moon, but on those of conjunction or new moon, and 
this is more consonant to the charactei* of the rites 
pnncipalty practised, as bathing and libations of watei- 
and sesamum to the Du Manes. Thus the VishAu 
PnrAAa observes, the fifteenth of Mfiglm in the dark 
fortnight is one of the days called by ancient teachci-s 
the Anniversaries of the fii*8t clay of a Yiiga or Age, 
and are esteemed most sacred; on these clays water 
mixed with sesamum seeds should be regularly pre¬ 
sented to the progenitors of mankind,* and again, the 
Pit^-is are desciibed as saying, “Alter having received 
satisfaction for a twelvemonth wo shall further derive 
it from libations offered by our descendants at some 
holy place at the end of the dark fortnight of M4gha.** 

^itKASHiAMi .—Ninth of the solar month Phdlgunai 
Eighth day of lunar month Ph&lguna, dark half 
(22nd February). —This is anothei- of the eighth lunar 
days dedicated to the Manes, when their worehip is 
to be performed with the usual accompaniments of 
bathing and abstinence, and offerings to the Viiwa- 
devas or universal gods. On this occasion the offer¬ 
ings presented to the Pitfis are, as the name impoits, 
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restricted to vegetable substances, S&ka stgnifyiog 
any potherb. 

VuATAiKADA^r.— Eleo«nth dark half 

(24th Pibruary ).—A celebration little knoum or ob¬ 
served. A water jar, decorated with the euiblenis of 
VishAu, and considered as u t^’pe of him, is worahipped 
with the usual oblations; bathing in the moinlitg and 
a vigil at night are to be observccl. 'lliis is considered 
as a purificatory cei'emuny, firat performed by Riiua 
to secure bis passage across the ocean to Lanki: ac« 
coining to the authority, the Skanda Ptimha, quoted 
by the Kalpa Druma, it is an old ceremony of a pun- 
ficatoiy tendency, removing sin and conducing to 
virtue. 

Before taking leave of the period which hwi been 
latterly described, and which corresponds witJ) the 
gi-eatei' portion of the month of February, it is im¬ 
possible not to be struck with Uie peculiar character 
of the ceremonies. From the time of the Vn.Haiita 
panchainf, which ushers in the !q>ring with indications 
of festivity, all the obscrvunces partake mure or less 
of a lustral or purificotoi'y paiq>ort; some of them 
have no utlicr aim than the expiation of sut, whilst 
this in others is mixed up with tJie worship of Uie 
Manes. Purification from, or expiation of wicke<Ine8s 
is, however, the predominating design of the cere¬ 
monies; and ablution and fasting, mid abstinence of 
all kinds are the practices considered essential to the 
attainment of this object. Such are the chief intentions 
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of the Makara Saptamf, Bhishm&shfamf, Bhaimyek&> 
(Ia^(, Shai-ti)a d4nam, Yugidy&, and 2§&kdshtami, all 
occurring within this interval. Now the spU-it of the 
time is precisely that which marked a great pail of 
the month of February among the Romans, and the 
name of the month Itself is siud to have been derived 
from its dedication by Numa to Februus, the god of 
lustrations, for in that mouth it was necessai*y to pU' 
rify the city and pay to the Dii Manes the oblations 
that were their due: Nomen habet a Februo deo 
lustrationum cui a Numa erot dicatus. Lustraii autein 
eo mense civitatem nccesse erat; quo statuit ut justa 
Diis manibus solverentur'.” Accoi'ding to some, the 
name is derived from the verb “februor”, to be 
cleansed or purified. The connexion between lusti'a' 
tioDB and obsequial rites is anothei* analogy, and con* 
sonantly with this opinion, the Feralia, or worship of 
the manes were celebrated for several days in Fe* 
bruai'y, ending with the 17th, or accoi'ding to some 
with the 2Srd. The month was thence called also the 
Feralis Mensis. This similarity of time and of pur¬ 
poses can scarcely have been accidental, and thei'c 
can be no I'easonable doubt that the Feralia of the 
Romans and the ^riddha of the Hmdus, the worship 
of the Pitris and of the Manes, have a common cha¬ 
racter and had a common origin. 

iSivAxiTRi .—Fourteenth of the lunar month Fhdl- 
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ffuna; dark half (27lh This, in the eeti- 

matioD of the followers of l^iva, is the most sacred of 
all their obeei'vances, expiating all sins, and securing 
the attaanment of all desires during life, and union 
with ^iva or final emancipation after death. Tho 
ceremony is said to have been enjoined by Siva him¬ 
self, who declared to his wife UmA, that the fourteentli 
of PhAlguna, if obseiwed in honour of him, should be 
destructive of the consequences of alt sin, and should 
confer final libei'ation. Accoiding to the IsAna San- 
hiti, it was on this day that ^iva first manifested 
himself as a inai’vellous and interminable Liiiga, to 
confound the pi-ctensions of both Brahma and Vishiiu, 
who wei’e disputing which was the greater divinity. 
To decide tlie quoi-rcl, they agreed that he should be 
acknowledged the greutoi', who should firat oscei'toin 
the limits of the extroordinu'y object which appealed 
of a sudden before them. Setting oif in opposite di¬ 
rections, Vishfiu undertook to leach the base, BrahiuA 
the summit; but after some Uiousand years of the 
gods spent in the attempt, tlie end seemed to bo os 
remote os ever, and both letunied discomfited and 
humiliated, and confcsseil tlie vast superiority of Siva. 
The legend seems to typify the exaltation of tlie Saiva 
worship over that of VUbim and Brahma, an event 
which no doubt at one time took place. 

There is some difference of pi-aotice in respect to 
the day on which this festival is observeil; accoi’ding 
to some authorities, it is held on the fourteenth of the 
dai'k half of MAgha, according to others on the foui-- 
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teenth of that of Philguna; bat thia is a mere nominal 
difference, arising from the modes of reckoning the 
beginning of the month from the new or tlie full moon. 
Another diffei-ence, which ia less easily a^usted, is 
that of date; some considering the festival as properly 
commencing on the thiiteenth instead of the four¬ 
teenth; which appears to be the case in the South, 
according to the published calendars. This m-ises 
from the cii-cumstanoe of the chief part of the cei-e- 
mony being observed by night, as the name of Siva- 
i-dtri denotes, and of a vai-iety in the appoi-tionment 
of tlie hours of the night to the series of observances. 
According to some, the ceremony should begin on the 
evening of the thirteenth Tithi, or lunar day, if it ex¬ 
tends to four houi-8 after sunset; according to others, 
it should begin on whichever of the two tithU or 
lunar days comprises the larger proportion of the 
houw of the night; according to some, it should be 
held ou the Tithi, whicli comprises both evening twi¬ 
light, and midnight; wid according to othcre, that 
which includes midnight without the evening. These 
ai-e knotty points, which are not veiy intelligible 
without reference to an almanac, but they ai'C not the 
less important in the eyes of the worshippers of Siva. 
When tlie Tithi coincides with the solar day, or lasts 
fi'om sunrise, it is called Suddha, or pure, and tlie 
rite b^ins with the morning of the fourteenth and 
closes on the morning of the fifteenth. 

The thi-ee essential observances are fasting during 
the whole Tithi, or lunar day, and holdmg a vigil and 
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worshipping the Linga dui'ing the night; but the litual 
is loaded with a vast number of directions, not only 
for the presentation of offerings of vaiious kinds to 
the Linga, but for gesticulations to be employed, and 
prayers to be addressed to various subordinate divi> 
nities connected with l^iva, and to &iva himself in a 
variety of forms. After bathing in the morning, the 
worahipper recites his Sankalpa, or pledges himself 
to celebrate the worship. He repeats the ablution in 
the evening, and going uftei'wards to a temple of ^iva, 
renews his pledge, saying, “I will perforin the wor¬ 
ship of 6iva, in the hope of accomplishing all my 
wishes, of obtaining long life, and progeny, and wealth, 
and for the expiation of all sins of whatever <lye I 
may have committetl during the past year, open or 
8601 * 61 , knowingly or unknowingly, in thought, or act, 
or speech*.” He then scatters mustard-seed witli 
special mantras, and offers an argha; after which he 
goes through the mAtriki nyAsa,—a set of gesticula¬ 
tions accompanied by short mystical pi-ayew, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of unmeaning syllables, preceded by a 
letter of the alphabet: as, A-kam, A-srAu, salutation 
to the thumb; 1-chan, t-sHn, salutation to the fore¬ 
finger; U-stan, l)-8tAm, salutation to the middle-finger; 
and so on, going through the whole of tlie alphabet 
with a saluUtion, or naroaskAi*, to as many pai-ts of 
the body, touching each in succession, and adding, as 
the Manti'as proceed, names of the Matris, fenuilc 
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^aktis, or energies of §iva, who, by virtue of these 
incantations, are supposed to take up their abode for 
the time In the difTerent members of the worshipper. 
Other objects are supposed to be effected by similar 
means; impediments are obviated by stamping thrice, 
and repeating as often the Mantra <'Haun, to the 
weapon, pbai;*’ next, with the same mantra, and by 
thrice snapping the finger, the ten quarters of the 
sphere, or universal space, are a^-egated in the 
Linga; and the purification of all beings is to be ef¬ 
fected by thrice clapping the hands together, and 
uttering the same Mantra each time. The repetition 
of nyisa, or touching ports of the body whilst i*e- 
peating mystical ejaculations, accompanies every 
offering made to the Linga, as fi'uits, dowel's, incense, 
lights, and the like, during the whole ceremony. 

When the rite is performed, as it most usually is, 
in the pei*fonner’8 own residence, a Linga, if not al¬ 
ready set up, is consecrated for the purpose; and this 
is to be propitiated with diffoi*ent articles in each 
watch of the night on which the vigil is held. In the 
first watch, it is to be baUied with milk, the wor¬ 
shipper, or the Brahman employed by him, uttering 
the Mantra “Haun—reverence to Isina.” An offering 
is then made with the prayer: ^‘Devoutly engaging in 
thy worship, oh ^swara, and in repeating thy names, 
I celebrate the ^ivaritri rite according to rule, do 
thou accept this offering*!” Incense, fi-uits, flowei-s, 
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and articles of food, as boiled rice, or sometimes even 
dressed Bosh are offered with the customary prostra¬ 
tion, and with the repetition of other Mantras. 

A similar coarse is followed in the other three pe¬ 
riods, with a modification of the formulae, and the 
articles used to bathe the Linga with. Then in the 
second, it is bathed with curds, with the Mantra, 
‘'Haan-~reverence to Aghora;” and the mantra of the 
Argha is Reverence to the holy ^iva, the destroyer 
of all sins; I offer this Argha at the l^ivardtri, do thou 
with Umd be propitious*.” In the third, the bathing 
is performed with ghee, with the Mantra “Haun, re¬ 
verence to Vamadeva;” and the Ar^a-mantra is, 
“I am consumed by p^, poverty, and son-ow; oh 
Lord of Pdrvati, do thou, oh beloved of Uma, accept 
the Ai'gha I present thee on this Sivaritri**!” In the 
fourth watch the Linga is bathed with honey, with 
the Mantra “Haun, reverence to Sadyojita; ” and the 
Argha-prayer is, “Oh Sankara! take away the many 
sins committed by me, accept, beloved of Umi, the 
oblation I pi*e8ent thee on this the night of Siva***.” 
At the end of the watch, or daylight, the ceremony is 
to be concluded with the radical mantra, “Sivdya 
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namaR”, and aome anch prayej-s aa these: “Through 
thy favour, oh fitwara! this rite U uonipleted without 
iinpediment; oh look with favour, oh lord of the uni¬ 
verse, Ham, sovereign of the thi-ee worlds, on what 
I have this day done, which is holy and dedicated to 
Rudi-af Through thy grace has this rite been accom¬ 
plished. Be propitious to me, oh thou most glorious! 
Grant to me increase of affluence: merely by be¬ 
holding thee 1 am assuredly sanctified*.’* Oblations 
to fire are then to be made, and the ceremony con¬ 
cludes with further ofFeriugs to the Linga, and witli 
the Mantra, “By this rite may Sankara be propitiated, 
and coming hitlier, bestow the eye of knowledge on 
him who is burnt up by the anguish of worldly exis¬ 
tence **.” Brahmans a»‘e to be entertained, and pre¬ 
sents are to be made to them by the master of the 
house and his family holding a feast. 

Those modes of adoration which ai'c at all times 
addressed to the different fonns ofl^iva, and those ar¬ 
ticles which ai'c peculiarly enjoined to be presented 
to the Linga, form, of course, pait of the observances 
of the ^ivaritri. Amongst the forms is the Japa, or 
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inuttei*ect reciUUion of hU different uamee as the wor* 
shipp^er turns between hU fingers the beads of a 
rosaxy, made of the seeds of the Rudr&ksba, or Eleo* 
carpus. The fullest string contains oue hundred and 
eight beads, for each of which there is a separate ap* 
pellation, as ^tva, Rudra, Hara, Sankai*a, f^wara, 
Mahe^wara, Paiupati, and others. Amongst 

the latter ore certain leaves and fiowers, and fruits, 
and especially those of the bel-tree, as in the text— 
“The Vilwa is the granter of all desires, the remover 
of poverty; there is nothing with which t^nkaru is 
more gratified than with the leaf of the Vilwa*.” 
The flower of the UhatU'ura is another of hU favourites, 
and a single presentation of it to a i.inga is said to 
secure equal lecompense as the gift of a hundred 
thousand cows. At the Sivar&tri worship, the Linga 
may be crowned with a chaplet of Ketaki flowers, 
but only on this occaubn. According to the legend, 
a Ketaki blossom fell from the top of the miraculous 
Siva-Iinga, already alluded to as having appearetl to 
Brahmi and VishAu, ajid being appealed to by the 
former, falsely affirmed that Brahma had taken it from 
tlie summit of the Linga. VisliAu, knowing this to 
be untrue, pronounced an imprecation upon the 
flower, that it should never more be offere<l to Siva. 
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He was moved, however, by the penitence of the 
flower, so far to remit the penalty, as to allow its de¬ 
corating the Linga worshipped at the Sivaritiu pdja. 

The worship of ^iva at this season is permitted to 
all castes, even to ChAhdilns, and to women, and the 
nse of the Manti'as seems to be allowed to them; the 
only exception being the mystical syllable 
This they are not to utter; but they may go through 
the acts of worship with the prayer “^iviya namah 
The same rewards attend their performance of it with 
faith, elevation to the sphere of ^iva, identiiication 
with him and freedom from future birth, and these 
benefits acci'ue even though the rite be observed un¬ 
intentionally and unwittingly, as is evidenced .by the 
legend of a forester which is related in the second 
part of the Siva PurMa, cb. xxxiv. Being benighted 
in the woods on tlte Sivai‘atri, the foi'ester took shelter 
in a Vilwatree. Hero he was kept in a state of per¬ 
petual wakefulness by dread of a tiger prowling round 
the foot of the 11 * 60 . He therefoi*e observed, though 
compulsorily, the Jdgarafia or vigil. The forester had 
nothing with him to eat, consequently he held the 
fast. Casting down the leaves of the tree to frighten 
the tigei', some of them fell upon a desei'ted Linga 
neai* the spot, and thus be made the prescribed of¬ 
fering. On the ensuing morning the forester fell a 
prey to tlie tigei*, but such was the fruit of bis invo- 
luoteuy observance of the lites of the Sivaritri, that 
when the messengers of Yama came to take his spirit 
to the infernal regions they were opposed by the mes- 
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sengcrs of ^iva, who enlisted him in theii* ranks, and 
earned him off in triumph to the heaven of their master. 

Notwithstanding the i-eputed sanctity of the ^iva> 
ritri, it is evidently of sectaiial and comparatively 
modern, as well as merely local institution, and con¬ 
sequently offers no points of analogy to the practices 
of antiqui^. It is said in the Kalpa Druma, that two 
of the mantras are from the Uig veda, but they ore 
not cited, and it may well be doubted if any of the 
Vedas recognise any such worship of ^iva. The great 
authorities for it are the Puraiias and the Tantras; 
the former—the ^iva, Linga, Padma, Matsya, and 
Viyu, aiti quoted chiefly for the general enunciations 
of the efficacy of the rite and the gi-eat rewards at¬ 
tending its performance: the latter for Uie manti'as: 
the use of mystical formulm, of mysterious letters and 
syllables, and the practice of the Nyisa and other ab¬ 
surd gesticulations being derived mostly, if not ex¬ 
clusively, from them, as tlie Isuua Sanbita, the Siva 
Rahosya, the Rudra Yamala, Mantra-Mahodadhi, and 
oUier Tuntrika works. The age of Uicsc conqmsitions 
is unquestionably not very remote, and tlie cere¬ 
monies for which tliey are the only audiorities, can 
have no claim to be considered as parts of the primi¬ 
tive system. This does not impair the popularity of 
the rite, and the importance attached to it is evidenced 
by the copious details which are given by the compilers 
of tlie Tithi Tattwa and Kalpa Druma i-egaitling it, 
and by the manner in which it is observed in all 
parts of India. 
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The performance of the ceremonies of the Siva- 
rAtri Is possessed of enhanced efficacy when con¬ 
ducted at those places which are in an especial manner 
dedicated to ^iva, pai-ticnlarly at the shrines which 
Wei'S known to have been cclebi'ated seats of worship 
of the Linga befoi-e the Mohammedan invasion. Such 
is the temple of VaidyanAth in Bengal, about 110 
miles w. by w. from MurshedAbAd. The Linga wor¬ 
shipped there is one of the twelve great Lingas which 
wei-e worshipped in India at least ten centuries ago, 
and still retains its reputation. In consequence of the 
establishment of the Mohammedan rale, and its posi¬ 
tion in a rugged and mountainous country overrun 
with thickets, the shrine fell for a season into neglect 
and decay, but it was repaired and restoi-ed to popu¬ 
larity by a Maitliila Brabman about two centuries 
since. An annual MelA takes place at VaidyanAth*, 
at the i^ivai-Atri, when more than a hundred thousand 
pilgrims assemble. The meeting lasts three days, and 
the offerings made to the temple ordinarily exceed a 
lakh and a-half of rupees. The shrine has some credit 
as an oracle, and a course of worship and fasting on 
the spot is pixiducUve of dreams, which 01*0 believed 
to convey the answei's of ^iva to the prayers and 
petitions that have been praferred to him. 

A still more numerous concourse of pilgrims occui-s 
annually on the SivarAti'i at the temple of MallikAr- 
juna** in the Dekhan, also one of the twelve ancient 
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LingM, the temple of which U situated in a country 
quite as difficult of access as Vaidyanith. An account 
of the Mela held here Is given by the late Colonel 
Mackenzie, in the filth volume of the Asiatic Re> 
searches. He calls the place Sid-parvatham—^iroperly 
^ri Parvata, or ^rl ^aila, the holy mountain—^lie spe¬ 
cifies the name of the Linga, however, as Maliikarja, 
that is to say Mallikiiguna. 

According to the Bombay Calendar, there U a nu¬ 
merous assemblage of Hindus at the Sivar&hi on the 
Island of Blephanta, the great cave temple of which 
place contains the well known tlirce-hcaded image 
of Siva. 

Govikoa UwAnjkii.--- Twenty-seventh tolar PhdI- 
gttna; twelfth day, light half (i3th March). This is 
a festival, which, as observed in Bengal, is held in 
honour of KftshAa, who is worshipped in bis juvenile 
form as a cowherd. In Hindustan it is termed the 
Nrisiuha dwidail, and is dedicated to Vishnu in hU 
Avatara of the Nrisinha, or man-lion. In neither is 
it on observance held in much repute*. 

GHAjjfA-KARKA PwA.— Twenty-ninlh tolar Pkdl- 
guna} fourteenth day, tiglu half (i4th March). This 
is also a minor festival, and ^psrently confined to 
Bengal. GhafiU-karfia, one of Siva’s gaiias, or atten- 
danU, is to be worshipped under the type of s watei- 
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jar: the object of the nte U expressed in this prayer, 
which accompanies the presentation of fruits and 
flowere to the jar: “Oh GhahU-konSa! healer of 
diseases, do thou preserve me from the fear of cuta¬ 
neous affections*.** Ghahtd-kania is desenbed in the 
^iva Puniiia as endowed with great personal beau^, 
and is, therefore, reputed to sympathise witli those 
who suffer any dishgui'ement. In Hindustan there ure 
directions for woi'shipping Maheswara, or ^iva him¬ 
self, on the fouiTcenth of the light half of Ph&lguna. 

Doia Yatua, or HoiJ.— Thirtieth solar Pl^alguna, 
or first of Chailra; fifteentli, day, light half, or full 
moon of FhMgwxa (iSth March). —Although named 
together, and in vaiious parts of India, especially in 
Bengal, confounded with each other, yet in other 
places tliese festivals are still, as they no doubt were 
originally elsewhere, distmet'; the Dolotsava, or 
Swinging Festival, taking place at a date sometbiug 
later, and this period belonging, most appropriately, 
to the HoK. It will be convenient to notice them hero 
together however, for the Holf, as a distinct celebra¬ 
tion, is not known in Bengal, alUiough many of the 
observances which are there practised at the Dola 
Y&tru are in many respects the same, are influenced 
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by the same spirit, and express in the like style of 
language and deportment the feelings of exuberant 
gladneM which hail the return of spring. 

When India was governed by native princea, and 
the insdtutions of the Hindus wci*e in full vigour, 
there is reason to believe, that at tliis time of the yeai* 
a series of connected and consistent fe-tUvities s])read 
through a protractc^l period of several weeks, and 
that the whole constituted the Vssantotsava, the feast 
of Vosaiita or Spring. The proper conimenceuient of 
this period was, perhaps, the Vssanta Panchouif, the 
fifth of the light half of Magha, which, as we have 
had occasion to notice, was regarded as the beginning 
of Spring. After this, however, ensued the gloomy 
succcssioit of lostral and purificatory rites which have 
been described, and which susi^end the season of 
festivity until the period now under consideration, 
when the HoU takes the place of the initiatory Vasanta 
Panchami, suid is followed by celebrations ii\ honour 
of Spring, and the friend of Spring, Love. Whether 
there has been any dislocation of tinges and obsei‘> 
Vances here—whether the lustral days did not at one 
time precede the vernal rejuicingis we have no means 
of determining; but it is somewhat remarkable, that 
such was the case with the February of tlie Romans, 
which, in the days of Kuma, when their year con¬ 
sisted of but ten months, wss the last of the year, and 
thei'eforc, was fitly enough Uie season for expiating 
the accumulated iniquities of the preceding months. 
However rbut loay be, such is now the case, and the 
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vernal featival is broken in upon and intermpted by 
observances of a diflferent complexion—the eflfect of 
which may, perhaps, have been to heighten by the 
contrast the sense of exhilaration when the time for 
it I’ecnired. 

It is also to be remarked, that although tj*aces of 
the original pm-port of the festival ai’e palpable enough, 
yet that Love and Spring have been almost univev« 
sally deposed fi'om the rites over which they once 
presided, and that they have been supei-seded by new 
and less agreeable mydiological creations; new legends 
have also been invented to account for the oiigin and 
object of the celebration, having little or no obvious 
relation to the practices which are pursued. Thus, in 
Bengal, the divinity worshipped at the Dola Yitr4 is 
the juvenile Knshria, whilst in Hindustan the perso¬ 
nified Holi b a female hobgoblin, a devourci* of little 
children. 

As publicly commemorated in Bengal, the Dola 
Y4trA, or swinging festival, begins on the fourteenth 
day of the light half of Philguna (about the middle of 
March). The head of the family fasts during that day. 
In the evening fire-worship b performed; after which 
the officiating Brahman sprinkles upon an image of 
Kfishfia, consecrated for the occasion, a little red 
powder, and dbtnbutes a quantity of the same among 
the persons present This powder, termed Phalgu, 
or Abira, b made chiefly of the dried and pounded 
root of the Coi'cuma Zerumbet, or of the wood of the 
Cssalpinia Sappan, which are of a.i'ed colour, or in 
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some places the yellow powder of Turmeric Is sub¬ 
stituted. After this ceremony is concluded a bonfire 
is made on a spot previously prepaied, and a sort of 
Guy Pawkes-Iike effigy, termed Holiki, made of bam¬ 
boo laths and straw, is formally carried to it and 
committed to the flames. In villages and small towns 
the bonfire is public, and is made outside the houses. 
The figure is conveyed to the spot by Brahmans or 
Vaisbi'iavas, in regular procession, attended by musi¬ 
cians and singere. Upon their arrival at the spot, 
the image is placed in the centre of the pile, and the 
ministering Brahman, having circumambulated it seven 
times, sets it on fire. The assistants should then im¬ 
mediately return to tlieh* homes. The remmnder of 
the day is passed in incrrimciit and feasting. 

Before daylight on the morning of the fifteenth, the 
image of K^ishda is canned to the swing, which has 
been previously set up, mid placed in the seat or 
cradle, which, as soon os the dawn appears, is set 
gently in motion for a few turns. This is repeated at 
noon, and i^in at sunset. During tJic day, the mem¬ 
bers of the family and their visitei's, who are numerous 
on this occasion, amuse tliemselves by scattering hand¬ 
fuls of I'ed powder over one another, or by sprinkling 
each other with rose-water, cither plain or similarly 
tinted. The place where the swing is erected is the 
usual site of the sport, and continues so for several 
days. Boys and persons of the lower orders sally 
forth into the sti*eets and throw the powder over the 
passengers, or wet them with tlie red liquid thrown 
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tlirough syringes, using, st the same time, abusive 
and obscene language. In the villages, the men ge¬ 
nerally take part in the mischief, and persons of 
respectability and females are encountered with gross 
expressions, or sometimes with rough usage, aud 
mely, therefore, trust themselves out of their houses 
whilst the license continues. 

The people of Orissa have no bonfire at the Dole 
YAtra, but they observe the swinging and the scat¬ 
tering of the ablraj they hove also some peculiar 
usages. Their Gosiius, Bi^ahmans, followcis of Chai* 
tanya, carry in procession the images of tlie youthful 
Krishfia to the houses of their disciples and their pa¬ 
trons, to whom they pi*esent some of the led powder 
and atr of roses, and receive presents of money and 
doth iu return. 

The caste of Gopas, or cowhei-ds, is everywhere 
prominently conspicuous in this ceremony, and 
especially so amongst the Uriyas; and at the Dula 
YAtrA, or HoU, they not only renew their own gar¬ 
ment, but all the harness and equipments of their 
catUe; they also bathe them and paint their foreheads 
with sandal and turmeric. They themselves collect 
in parties, each under a leader or chorssgus, whom 
they follow through the streets, singing, and dancing, 
and leaping, as if wild witli joy. A curious part of 
their proceeding, suggesting analogies, possibly acci¬ 
dental, with some almost obsolete usages amongst 
ourselves, is tbeir being armed with slender wands; 
and as they go along, the leader eveiy now and then 
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halts and tarns round to his followers, and the whole 
clatter their wands together for an instant or two, 
when they resume tlicir route, reiieating their vooi- 
fei-ations and songs, chiefly in prwse of Kfishha or in 
commemoration of his juvenile pastimes. 

Although the HoH is considered in some pu'ts of 
Huidiistan to begin with the vernal fifth, or Vasanta 
Fanchami, yet tlie actual celebiution of it, even in 
Upper India, does not take place till about ten days 
befoi'e tlie full moon of Phfilguna. The two first days 
of this term are of preparation merely; new garments, 
red or yellow, are put on, and fismilies feast and make 
merry together; on the eightli day, tlie work proceeds 
more iu earnest: images of Kt’islina ai-e set up and 
worshipped, and smeared with red powder, or 
spnnkted with vrater, coloured with the same mate¬ 
rial. In the villages and towns, where there is no 
Anglo-Indian police to interfere, the people, having 
selected an open spot in the vicini^, bring thithet* 
gratlualiy the materials of a bonfii-e,—wood, grass, 
cowdung, and other fuel. The head men of the vil¬ 
lages, 01 ' Uie chiefs of the trades, first, contribute Uieir 
quotas; the rest collect whatever they can lay hands 
upon,—fences, door-posts, and even furniture, if not 
vigilantly protected. If these tilings be once added 
to the pile, the owner cannot reclaim them, and it Is 
a point of honour to acquiesce—any measures, how¬ 
ever, are allowable to prevent their being carried off. 
During the whole period, up to the fifteenth day, the 
people go about scattering the powder and red liquid 
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over each other, siugtng and dancing, and annoying 
passenger# by mischicvoug tricks, practical jokes, 
coarse witticisms, and vulgar abuse. In the lai^cr 
towns, which are subject to British authority, the 
festival is restricted to three days, and the celebrants 
ai-e not permitted to attack indifferent passers by of 
any degree. In Calcntto little of the festival is wit* 
nessed, except among the palankm bearers, who ai-e 
genei-ally permitted by their masters to devote a few 
hoore of the forenoon, for two or three days, to amuse 
themselves by staining each others’ faces and clothes, 
and singing and dancing, and sometimes getting tipsy. 
They do not venture to throw the powder ovei* theii- 
masters, but they bring a small quantity with some 
sweetmeats on a tray, and the courtesy is acknow¬ 
ledged by those who do not despise national obser¬ 
vances and the merry-making of their dependants by 
placing two or three rupees upon the platter. Iti the 
native regiments a little more licence is allowed, and 
the officers are gently bepowdered with the abii*aj 
and at the Courts of Hindu princes, when such things 
were, the British Resident and the officers of his suite 
wei-e usually participators in the public diversions of 
theii- Hi^esses. An amusing account of the pi-o- 
ceedings at the Coui-t of Mohir&J Dowlat Rao Sindhia 
is given by Major Broughton, in his letter from a 
Marhatta camp. 

We have, however, in this digression rather anti¬ 
cipated matters, and must return to the foui-teeuth 
day, by which time the pile of the bonfire is completed. 
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It U then coDsecrated and lighted up hy a Brahman, 
and when the flames break forth, the spectators crowd 
I’ound it to warm themselves, an act that is supposed 
to avert ill<Iuck for the rest of the year; they engage 
also in some rough gambols, trying to push each 
other nearer to the fire than is agreeable or safe, and 
as the blaze declines, jump over and toss about the 
burning embers; when the fuel is expended and the 
fire extinct, which is not until the fifteenth or full 
moon, the ashes are collected and thrown into the 
water. Such of the celebrants as are Saivas take up 
part and smear their bodies over with them in imita> 
tion of Siva. Accordlug to Colonel Tod, the practice 
of the R&jputs conforms so far to the original iastitu> 
tion, that for forty days after the-Vasanta Panchamf, 
or up to the full moon of Ph&lguna, the utmost licence 
prevails at Udaypur, both in word and action; the 
lower classes regale on stimulating confections and 
intoxicating liquors, and even respectable i}er8on8 
roam about the streets like bacchanals, vociferating 
songs in praise of the powers of nature. Tlie chief 
orgies, however, take place after the beginning of 
Phalguna, when the people are continually patrolling 
the streets, throwing the common powdei* at each 
other, or ejecting a solution of it from syringes, until 
their clothes and countenances are all of the same 
dye. A charactciistic mode of keeping the festival is 
playing the HoH on horseback, when the riders pelt 
each other with balls of the red powder, inclosed in 
thin pistes of talc which break when they strike. 
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On the fu)t moon, or Pdrl^imi, the RM& goes in 
state to an open pavilion in the 000 ( 1*0 of a spacious 
plain, where he is attended by his chiefe, and passes 
an hour listcniug to the HoU songs. The surrounding 
crowd amuse theinselvea with throwing the red 
powder on al) within their reacli. After this, the 
feasts his chiefs, and presents them with cocoa- 
nuts and swoids of lath, in burlesque of real swords; 
“in unison,” Tod observes, “with the character of 
the day, when war is banished, and the multiplication 
not the destruction of man is the behest of the god¬ 
dess who rules the Spring.” At nightfall the foi't}' 
days conclude with the burning of the HoK, when 
they light lai^e 6res into which various substances 
as well as the abira are cast, and around which groups 
of children are dancing and screaming in the sti'eets. 
The sports continue till three houi-s after sunrise, 
when the people bathe, change their garments, wor¬ 
ship and retura to the state of sober citizens; and 
princes and chiefs receive gifts ft*om their domestics. 

Amongst the Tamils, or people of Madras and the 
farther south, the Dolotsava, or Swing Festival, does 
not occur until about a month later; but on the fif¬ 
teenth of Ph^uoa they have a celebration more ana¬ 
logous to the HoU of Hindustan, and which is no 
doubt a genuine fragment of the primitive institution, 
Uie adoration of the personified Spring as the fi’iend 
and associate of the deify of Love. The festival of 
the full moon of FhAlguua is the KAina-dahanain, the 
buraing ofK&madeva, whose eftigy U coroiuitted (o 
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the flames. This U supposed to commemoi'ate the 
legend of Kdma’s having been consumed by the flames 
which flashed indignant from tJte eye ofi^iva, when 
the archer god presumed to direct his shaft against 
the stern dei^, and inflame his breast with passion 
for P&rvatf, the daughter of the monarch of the Hi¬ 
malaya Mountsuns. K&madeva was reduced to a heap 
of ashes, although he was aftei'warrls restored to 
existence by the intercession of the bride of Mahi- 
deva. The bonfires in the Dekhan are usually made 
in &ont of the temples of ^iva, or sometimes of 
Vishfiu, at midnight, and when extinct the ashes are 
distributed amongst tlie assistants, who rub them over 
their persons. The scattering of tlie abfra, the singing 
and abuse, and the oi'dinary practices of Uie festival 
in Upper India, are also in use in the South. 

The prominence given to Ramadeva at this season 
by the TomU races, and their preserving some rem¬ 
nant of the purport of the primitive festival, are the 
more interesting, tliat little or no trace of tlio chief 
object of worshi]) is preserved in Upper India. Kdnia- 
deva and Vasanta arc quite out of date, an<l legends 
of a totally difierent tendency have been devised to 
explain the purpose of the bonfire and the clBgy ex¬ 
posed to it The heroine of these legends is a malig¬ 
nant witch, or a foul female goblin, or lUkshasi, 
named Hori, HoU, orHolikd, a wortl which, although 
it occurs in some of the PurWas, is not of a very ob¬ 
vious Sanskrit etyrnology*. __ 


' It spears fron tbo Bharishjrottara Ptumiu, U gives below, 
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According to one accouut Holi is the same as the 
female demon Piitani, of whom it is related in the 
VishAu and Bh&gavata PuraAas*, and in the populai* 
biographies of KfishAa taken from them, that she 
attempted to destroy the baby EfishAa, by giving him 
her poisoned nipples' to suck. The little god, knowing 
with whom he had to deal, sucked so bard and per- 
severin^y, that he drained the Rdkshasl of hei* life. 
The popular legend adds, that the dead body dUap> 
peered, and the Gopas, or cowherds of Mathura, 
buiTit the BMcshasf therefore in effigy. The chief 
authority for the institution of the Holf, however, is 
the Bhavishyottara Pur&Aa**, and as an authentic 
representation of the popular notion which now pre¬ 
vails, and which is nevertheless no doubt erroneous, 
I shall give s translation of the legend told in that 
compilation. 

*‘Yudhishfhira said, ‘Tell me, Janai'dana, where¬ 
fore on the full moon of Philguna, a festival is cele¬ 
brated in the world, in every village, and in every 
town; why are children playing and dancing in every 
house, why is the Holika lighted, what words are 
uttered, what is the meaning of the name AiUiioji, 
what of ^floshAA, what divinity is worshipped at this 


to b« d«riT«d from Homs, bornt ofierUig, luvd Loks, insokind;, 
beeuiM the latter ar« loadii proeperous b/ the performaoM of 
the fomacr on tiiis oocaeion: an etidentlj fanciful deriration. 
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Reason, b}r whom was the rite instituted, what obeer- 
vances are to be practised? Give me, KmhAa, a full 
account of these things.’ Ki4sbAs replied: ‘In the 
Knts age, Yudhiafa^hira, there was a king named 
Raghu, a brave warrior, endowed with all good quali¬ 
ties, a kind speaker, and deeply read in the Vedas; 
he had subdued the whole earth, had brouglit all its 
pidncea under his authori^, and virtuously cherished 
his subjects, as if they had been his own children. 
In bis reign there was neither famine, nor sickness, 
nor untimely death, nor any Iniqui^, nor departure 
from the precepts of religion. Whilst he was thus 
governing bis kingdom, agreeably to the duties of his 
regal caste, all his people came to him and called 
upon him to presei-ve tliem. They said, ‘Lo, into our 
houses a female Rikshas named Ouhdhi enters, both 
by day and by night, and forcibly afflicts our children, 
and she cannot be driven out either by charmed bra¬ 
celets, or by water, or by seeds of mustard, or by 
holy teachers skilful in exurcisinua. Such, uh king! 
as we have relate*!, is the story of DtiAdlii.’ 

“When the king lieanl these tbin^, he consulted 
the Muni N^ada. The Muni i-eplied: ‘1 will tell you 
by what means the fiend is to be destroyed. This day 
is the fifteenth of the light fortnight of Pbdlguna; the 
cold sesBon has departed, the wainn weather will 
commence with dawn. Chief of men I let the assu¬ 
rance of safe^ be this day pven to your people, and 
let them, freed fi'om terror, laugh and sport; let the 
children go forth rejmeing, like soldiers de^hted to 
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go to battle, equipped with wooden swords. Let also 
a pile of diy wood and stones be prepared, and let it 
be lighted aceordiog to rule, while incantations are 
recited destructive of wicked fiends. Then let the 
people, fearless, thrice circumambulate the fire, ex¬ 
claiming, 'Kila, kilal* and clapping their hands; and 
let them smg and laugh, and let every one uttei*, 
without fear, whatever comes into his mind. In va¬ 
rious ways, and in their own speech, let them freely 
indulge their tongues, and sing and sing again a thou¬ 
sand times, whatever songs they will. Appalled by 
those vociferations, by the oblation to fire, and by 
the loud laughter (aifah&sa) of the children, that 
wicked R&kshasl shall be desb-oyed, and tbencefortli 
the festival of the Holikil shall he renowned among 
mankind. Inasmuch as the oblation to fire (homa), 
offered by the Brahmans upon this day, effaces sin 
and confers peace upon the world (loka), therefore 
shall the day be called the Holiki; and inasmuch as 
the day of full moon comprises the essence of all luna¬ 
tions, so fi'om its intrinsic excellence b Pb^lguna the 
bestower of universal happiness. On tbb day, upon 
the approach of evening, children should be detained 
at home; and into the court-yard of the house, 
smeared with cowdung, let the master of the house 
invite many men, mostly youths, having wooden 
swords in their bands: with these they shall touch the 
children, with songs and laughter, and thus preserving 
them, shall be entertained wjth boiled rice and sugar. 
Thus DufidhA b to be got rid of at the hour of sunset, 
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and by this means the safety of children is ensured 
on the approach of nlgbu'” 

The same authority describes a domestic ceremony 
to be held on the following morning, when offerings 
are to be made to a water-jar, as a type of VUbfiu; 
and presents are to be given to ImuxIs, singers, and 
Brolimans. The obsei-vance of this secures the enjoy¬ 
ment of all desires, and the continuation of life, 
wealth, and posterity. 

Of the songs that are sung at this season, die clia- 
racter is generally said to be higly exceptionable. Alt 
that I have had an opportunity of seeing arc charac- 
terised by little else than insipkli^; tliey are short, 
seldom exceeding two or three stanzas, the first of 
which is i’ci>cutcd as a soit of refialn or burden, and 
the whole song is sung da capo, over and ovei' again. 
They are either praises of the month or allusions to 
the juvenile K^ishlla, in connexion with the festival, 
and ai'e supposed to be uttered by the female com¬ 
panions of his boyish frolics in ViHiuIivana. The fol¬ 
lowing are a few of them: 

I. 

“Oh friend 1 proud os you ai*e of your youth, be 
cai-eful of your garmeuts. The month of Plx&lguna 
fills with gi-ief those whose lovers are far away. Oh 
friend! proud as you are of youi* youth,” &c. 

II. 

“The month of Plialguna lias arrived; 1 sliall mingle 
with the crowd, and partake of the sports of the Horl. 
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Oh friend! an hour of pleasure is worth a night of 
moitificatioQ. The month of Ph&Igiina has arrived,” &c. 

III. 

“I met on mj way the lord of Vfind&vana: how can 
1 go to fetch water? Tf I ascend the roof, he pelts me 
with pellets of clay; if 1 go to the river, he sprinkles 
me ovei* with ivd powdei*; if I I'epair to Gbkol, he 
showers upon me tinted dust. Thus be drives roe die* 
traded. 1 met in the way the lord of Vrinddvana.” 

IV. 

*‘My beloved has sent me a letter to summon bis 
bride home; T blush for my unworthineas. How can 
1 repair to one who knows my imperfections? I blush 
for my unworihiuess. The litter is prepared, but no 
female friend accompanies me. I blush for my un¬ 
worthiness, DOW that my lover summons me home.” 

V. 

*‘My boddice is wet through; who bos thrown the 
tinted liquor upon me? It is Kanhaiy^, the son of 
Nanda. It is the month of Ph&lguna. My boddice is 
wet through,” &c. 

VI. 

“Oh lord of Vraj! gaily you sport to the meny sound 
of the tabor, and dance along with the nymphs of 
Vrindavana. Oh lord of Vraj!” &c.* 


* [M. Gwdn de Tiasy give* * deecription of Uu« featiral, 
extracted from the works of Jawdn , Mir Taqi end 2Uioir, ia his 
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The deviation from ancient times and pi'actices 
which marks the recui'rence of the Vernal Festival 
among the Hindus themselves, renders it far from 
surprising that we should fail to find an exact accor* 
dance, in all i-especte, between the Indian observance, 
as now followed, and that which has prevailed itt 
other seasons and places, with resjiect to celebrations, 
the general pui'port and character of which present 
probable analo^es. We have no right to look for a 
minute agreement, but it can scarcely be doubted, 
that there were festivals among tlie Romans, and that 
there are even yet observances in Europe which ex¬ 
press a similar intention, and onginatcd in the same 
feelings, and which are, possibly, as well os the Hindu 
Uoli, reliques of what was once the universal method 
adopted by mankind to typify the genial influence of 
Spring upon both the itianiinate and animated ci'ea* 
tioD, and to express the passionate feelings inspired 
by the season, and the delight which the revival of 
nature difi'ased. 

The season of Spiing begmi with the Romans, as 
with the Hindus, as has been observed, eaidy in the 
yeai*, on the fifth of the Ides of February; between 
this and the middle of March different festivals occur. 


“Kotic« tur lea ftt«B pupolaim d«* Hiodous*'. Parit: tSM, 
p. SS-iS, and his *‘Hutoir« d« U Lictdratara Hindoni et Hla* 
douttJuii*', I, &49£ See aUo Chrealoinathia Uiiidoualanl. Parit: 
1847, p. m. Prica’a Ilimtce and HindootUaee Sclectiona. Cal> 
euila: 1887, I, 880 and S7C, and the arlieUt J^atoA' aiul lM4kd in 
tko Sal>dakalpatlratna, p. 1443-S, and p. 7S30 f.] 
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which exhibit some, though not very striking points 
of coincidence with the Holi. 

It is clear, however, that their origin and character 
were not very welt understood by the Romans Uiem- 
selves. Thus of the LupercaJia, when young men ran 
naked through the city, and married women placed 
themselves in their way to be stimck by them as they 
passed with leather thongs, undei* an idea that tliey 
wei'e to become prolific thereby, little seems to have 
been known, except that the festival was of foi'eigii 
origin and liigh antiquity, and that it was referable to 
the rustic sports of the shepherds and cowherds, the 
Gopas of Arcadia. Agmn, of the Festum Stultorum, 
the acconnts are meagre and by no means satisfactory. 
The Matronalia Festa, on the Kalends of March, wei'e 
more intelligible, and hod for theu' object the increase 
of progeny, in harmony with tlxe foliation of the trees, 
the budding of the gi'oss, the pairing of birds, which 
were the effects of the season of Spring, and which 
arc equally held in view in the celebration of the HoU, 
which is considered to be especially promotive of the 
mulUplication of ofifepnng, and preservative of the 
health and life of children. Another festival of the 
period, held on the fifteenth of March, is very imper¬ 
fectly desciibed, and still more imperfectly expliuned, 
the worship of the goddess Anna Perenna; a goddess 
identified with Themis, with lo, with Atlantis, with 
Luna, or with Anna, the sister of Dido*. This was 


[L. Pr«ll«r, Rumitcito Mytliologio. Bwlin: ISM, p. 80 i tt.} 
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celebrated in tbe open air by country people with 
rustic sports, as drinking, tinging, and dancing; and 
a remarkable and unaccountable part of tbc celebra¬ 
tion was the use of ancient or vulgar jokes and obscene 
language, joci veteres obsccnaque dicta cantintur. 
Finally, on the sixteenth of the Kalends of April, or 
the seventeenth March, occurred the Liberalia, or 
Festival of Bacchus, of ^vhom, in this place, Ovid 
makes a tiogular remark, possibly embodying an an¬ 
cient tradition, that burat-offerings and oblations 
originated with Bacchus after his conquest of India 
and the East. 

Ante tsos oHus am sine htworc fncro, 

Lib«r, «( in galidis barba rcpc'Ha foot. 

Te meiiinraBt Oanga, totoqu orioilc aabacto, 

Prlnitiaa tna(no aepoanlaac Jo«i.—Faui III, Ti7* SO. 

The character of these festival days in the Kouian 
Calendar, and the period during which they took 
place, sug^t probable analogies to the practices of 
the Hindus at the same season. The analogies aie, it 
is true, very general and unprecise, but to use the 
words of Brand, *‘io Joining the scattereil fragments 
that survive the mutilation of ancient customs, we 
must be forgiven if all tlie ports are not found closely 
to agree. Little of the means of information have been 
transmitted to us, and that little can only be eked out 
by conjecture.** Nothing can be more meagre than 
the Fasti of Ovid m respect to the celebrations above 
adverted to, and it is obvious that some of tiiem, at 
least, had become obsolete, eveu in his day, and tliut 
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he knew litUe coDceraing their origin, or their mode 
of observance'; yet little doubt can be entertained 
that their influence is traceable in practices which 
are to be found about this time of tlie year in several 
of the nations of Eui'ope, particularly in the Cai'nival 
and in Uie day of All Fools. 

The Carnival is derived, according to Moresiu, fi-oin 
Ute times of Gentilisin, and he quotes Joannes Boeinus 
Aubanus for on account of the cxti-avagaucies and 
indecencies with which it was foinuerly observed ui 
Germany, that identify its afiSnify to the Lupcraol on 
the one band, and, as we should say, the Holi on the 
other. On the three days preceding Lent he observes*, 

' That Uus was by no maaos ungnlar is plain, from th« ad- 
roiaslon of Macrobius, whidi he pots into lbs mouths of two of 
his ioterlocuiors, Horus and Vettias.— 1 Satoru. cap. XV. 

* Quo ttara inodo irea prioeedsates quadrageatmale jcjunium 
dies peragat, dioere opus nou eril, si' coguoacator qua popular! 
qua spontanea iitsauia cmtera Oermania, a qua et Franconia mi- 
nirne deacisdt, rirat, comodit enim et biltc, aequo ludo joooque 
umnimodo adoo dcdit, quasi usus nunquain voniant, quasi eras 
moritnia bodie prios omniam rerum sMietatem capere ralit; atque 
ne pudor obstet qni se Indiero itU eommiltnnt, fades larris o1>> 
duennt, soxum et astatem mentientea, vtrl mulierum veatimenta, 
moUeres virorom induunt. Qoidam Satyros ant inalos deiuonee 
potius repriMOOtare rolentes, minio se aut atrameiito tingunt; 
babitoque nefando deturpaul; alii tiudt diacurrenies Luperooe 
agont, a quibna ego annuum istuiu delirandi moreni ad nos de« 
fluxiaae exialimo. 

Naogeorgus, in his description, has a variety of passages aa 
^plicable to the Uoii as the Canuval:'— 

Then old and young arc both os much as guests of Bacchus' feast; 
Aud four days long they tipple, square, and feode, and never reet. 
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‘‘the whole of Germany eats and drtnks and gives it* 
self up to jokes and sports, as if there was not another 
day to live, and people wear disguises and masks, or 
stain their faces and vestures with red and black 
paint, or run about naked like the Luperci, from 
whom, I think, this annual exhibition of insanity has 
descended to us.” 

The practices of the Carnival, as now observed in 
Italy, have been trimmed of their excesses, but even 
in them there remain vestiges whicli d^ote their 
community of origin with the Holl of the Hindus. The 
time properly embraces the whole period Anm the 
beginning of the year*j but as in the festival of Ph&l* 
guna, the last few days are those ou which the priii* 
cipal deiuoDStratioDS take place, and in the licence 
which is permitted both in speech and conduct, the 
wearing of masks and disguises, the reciprocal pelting 


_foara ud shHiia awajr; 

Hm toDgoc is set at Uberlio, and hath no kind of »Uj. 

All tbioges an Iswfall iken and done, bo pleasera passed 
That in tbeir mindes they can devise, as if they then should die. 

He also speaks of the nudity of some of the ruvellers, an in- 
decency of which even the Holi players sru never godly:— 

Some naked roonc ahoot (ha streetvs, their faces hid alone 
With visars dose, that so disgolsed they raay of none be knowne, 
aitd of the insaJes to which decent people were anbjected,— 

No matrone olds, nor sober man can fredy by them come. 

[Brand’s Pop. Ant., I, 64 ff.) 

' Aceoiding to Spalding, the Canuval is supposed to begin 
from New Year's Day. Matthews says it Issts eight days, with 
intervals, before Lent 
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with real or with mock comfits, and in some places 
sprinkling with water or throwing powder over each 
other, obvious analogies exist'. 

There is another practice which presents also a 
pai-allel, the extinguishing of the Caroival. This, in 
Italy, is refined into frolicsome attempts to blow out 
each othei-’s lighted candles; but the notion appeai-s 
to be the same os the burning of the Holi, the lighting 
and extinction of the bonfire, and scattering of the 
ashes. 

There is another of the usages of the Holl which 
finds a parallel in modern times, although at a some¬ 
what later period. It is mentioned by Colonel Pcai'ce, 
that one subject of diversion during the HoH, is to 
send people on errands and expeditions that are to 
end in disappointment, and raise a laugh at the ex¬ 
pense of the person sent. He adds that, Sura-ad- 
daiila, the Nawdb of Bengal, of Black Hole celebrity, 
was very fond of making Holl Fools*. The identity 
of this practice with making April Fools os noticed 
by Colonel Pearce, is concurred in by Maurice, who 
remarks, "that the boundless bilari^ and jocund 
sports, prevalent on the Ist day of April in England, 


' Amongst th« Portugoesa the prectices ere these: "on (he 
SumU; end Monday preceding Lent, as on the first of April in 
England, people are pririleged here (Lisbon) to pl*7 
It is iboo^t rery Joooee to poor wster on any person who 
peases, or throw powder in his het, but to do both is the per- 
fectioa of wit.”—Southey's Letters [p. 497]. 

* Asiatic Besearches, VoL II, p. 8S4. 
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and during tJie HoW Festival in India, have their origin 
in the ancient practice of celebrating, with festival 
rites, the period of the vernal equinox, when the new 
year of Persia anciently began.” 

There was a Festiim Stultorum about this period 
amongst the Romans, the pur|)ort of which is not vei-y 
clearly expressed, but some antiquaries have 8up> 
posed that it constituted the original of the festiv^s 
of the Romish Church, the Festa Stultorum, Innocen* 
tlum, and the like, the extravagances of the Abbot of 
Unreason, and the sleeveless errands of All Fools, or 
April Fool day. The periods at which these i-udc and 
boisterous manifestations of merriment took place 
were something different; but, as Brand observes, the 
crowded state of the Romish Calendar often led to 
the alteration of the days set apart for festivity, and 
in the case of the feast of Old or AH Fools be quotes 
authority for its removal to the first of Rovembor 
from some other date, it being expressly stated in 
the calcndai*, Festum SUiliortim veterum hue trans* 
latum eat The pei'iod, therefore, is little material— 
the identity of designation, and similarity of practice 
rondcr it not unlikely that the day of All Fools had 
originally something in common with the Festum 
Stultorum and with the Holi*. 


* tSee Brand’s Poi>tilar Anriqnitiee (Bohn), I, SS-IOi. lSI-41. 
SUM more striking eoincklcocos betwoen die IfoH and (he other 
nlK>ve*OM)Dtioncd festivals and costoms wit! be found in (he fol¬ 
lowing books: Fest-Kaiender nus BCbnien. WienundPrag: 18G1, 

!«• 
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BiJrwa Mamoal.— Od the first Tuesday* after the 
Holf, a supplementary repetition of it is held at Bc- 
nai-es, with sundry modifications of a not unintei-esting 
description. An account of the festival has been given 
by the late Mr. J. Piinsep, in his valuable views of 
Benai'es, and I had also an opportunity of witnessing 
its observance. During the day the people go in 
crowds to a place called DurgA kunfla, a large tank 

pp. 5C-44. 1G8-8. CalemHer Beige. Bnixdlees 1861, pp. U6-W. 
903-6. Hotk, Foit-Kdendcr. StoUgart: 1847, p. 261-6. 791- 
SS8. J. Grinjin, deoUebe Mylhologic (8nd ed.), p. 724 - 34. 
HenunM, die dcoucheu Volksfeel*. Iseriohn uod Ellcrfi»ld: ISM, 
I, 20-26. Wolf, Beitrtfo mr denlechcn Mylhologic. OOttiitgen: 
1S62, p. 78. Wolfe Zdieehria fur deuteebe Mytliologic. QtiUio* 
geo: 1853, I, 89. W.Mdller, Gwchiefato der eltdcutechniReligion. 
OCttii^: 1844, p. 135 f. Sinroek, deuBch* Mythologio. Bona: 
I856,p.M7-<». Penecr.BcitregfttrdeatochenMythologic. Muiiclicu: 

1855, II, 246-82. Lieltrochl, Oerraeiue ron Tilbury. Hennorert 

1856, p. 173-204. Wutlko, der dcuteeho VolkeobergUnbo. Hum* 
toig: 1800, p. 211 182 ff. Roebhole, Schweieereagen ane dem 
AhTgui. Aaran: 1856, II, 190 196. RodiboB, AllereanniecLoe 
Kiudcrlied. Leipngs 1857, p. 506 t Vemslekea, Alpe«i»agoi». 
Wien: 1858, p. 850 ff. and M)rth«n und Britneliu d<« Volka in 
Oeeumsidi. Wien: 1859, p. 293 ff. Zingede, Sitten nod Brinchc 
dea Tiroler Volkes. Inaibnick: 1857, p. 88-91. Knhn and 
Schwarts, Norddentacke Sagen. Ledprig: 1848, p. 869 ff. Kubu, 
MArkisebe Sagan. Berlin: 1843, p. 807-11, and Sagen ana WoM- 
faleu. Laip»g: 1859, II, 124-3L Schmitt, Sllten and Sagen dee 
BiHer Volk«. Triers 1866, I, 13-22. Meier, deatschc Sagen 
anaSchwaben. SwKgart: 1852. p.S?l-80i 8951 Lyakor, dcattelve 
Sageu and SiUan. CaaMl: 1860, p. 236 f. toq Hahn, AlbaneeUdw 
Stndien. Jena: 1854, pp. 156. 30a] 

* [Hence its name nonpai. 8«e also Price’s Htsdee and 
Hindoostanee Selectioas, I, 277, L 4-0.] 
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and temple dedicated to Durg&> who is worshipped on 
tills occasion. Although there are no I'egular pro* 
cessions, yet horses and elephants, gaily caparisoned, 
are plentifully scattered amongst the throng, and the 
garden wails along the road are crowded with spec¬ 
tator. Strolling actors, disguised as reli^oos tnendi- 
cants, or as individuals of inferior caste, botli male 
and female, mingle with the crowd, and divert tliem 
with singing and dancing and absurd buffoonery. 
Sometimes different pasties oppose each other m a 
contest of poetical improvisation. In the evening, the 
more opulent inhabitants of Benares embark on board 
boats fitted up for the occauon with platfonns and 
awnings, and panulc up and down the liver thiougiiout 
the night, having with Uicui bauds of musicians, and 
singer, and dancing girls. When the evening is ad¬ 
vanced, the pinnace of the lUji of Benares moves 
from his residence at Rimnagar, and slowly descends 
the stream, followed by other boats, lighted up, and 
displaying fii-cworks from time to time, until they 
take their station off one of tlie principal gMfs. The 
boats on the river we also illuminated, and are rowed 
up and down the stream, accompanied by numerous 
lesser craft selling refresbmente, or bearing less wealthy 
amateur to catch the strains of some popular song¬ 
stress. The shore is thronged with people, and dis¬ 
charges of fiiworks, with the river pageantry, amuse 
them until the end of the night At day-break they 
are again clusteml along the magnificent gb&ts of 
Benares, and by their number, their order, their 
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divenifisd and manj*tinted costumes, in harmony 
with the elegant architecture of the surrounding cdi> 
fices, the broad river, and the unclouded sky, present 
a picture of singular richness, gracefulness, animation, 
and beauty. 

Upon the occasion on which I witnessed this festt* 
sal, the Riji, on the morning, received the visits of 
the Govemor>6eneral’s agent, Mr. Brooke, and other 
European gentlemen of the station. They were enter* 
tinned as usual with niching, but upon taking leave, 
in addition to the ordinary aspersion of rose-water, 
which was bestowed so copiously as to amount to a 
ducking, the guests were pelted with rose-leaves, im¬ 
mense trays of which were brought in for the pui-poee. 
The attack was retaliated hy a shower of the same 
misriles, which have at least the character of greatei* 
refinement than the confitti di gesso, the plaster of 
Paris pellets of the Carnival. 

According to Mr. Prinsep, the ceremony originated 
with Zemlndir Balwant Sing, the father of RAji Chmt 
Sing, who adopted the celebration of the HoU on the 
river, for the gratification of Mir Rustam AH, the 
Mohammedan Governor of the province, who had a 
house on the river-side. As -he observes, however, 
the name Bdrwa, old, indicates higher antiquity. 
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V. 

ON 

HUMAN SACRIFICES 

IN TUK 

ANCIENT RELIGION OF INDIA. 

Pion tk* Jftnntl of tli* B. Aitotio 8od«tj, 7oL VIIl p. 


I rBOPOSX to offer to the SocieQf some UlustrstionB of 
the saciifice of human beings os an clement of the 
ancient religion of India. 

In the first book of the R&miyiuia* a curious legend 
is narrated of the son of the Aishi Aichika, named 
Sunahiepha, who was sold by his father for a hundred 
thousand cows to Ainbarfsha, the king of Ayodhyi, 
to supply tho place of a sacrificial animal or victim* 


* («. SI f. Sdilegel, e. S9 f. Gomeio. Comp, alto Moir't 
Sanskrit T«xU, I, IM ff.] 

' Scblogel's roadlng ii which ho reodon siroplj 

bj vfcNnu*. Oorrotio’a toxt io inoro explicit: in tho fint plaoe 
tho rioUm U carried off from (ho poot wUlM the king U engaged, 
nani*nMU<M, 'Hntanto di'egU offriva an aacriftxio lunanoi'' and 
in the next it ia aud, in a rather quottionable huniotkh, boworor, 
that the theft waa a Buin endowed with all lucky {maika, ap* 
pointed to bo a victim, Mram iohiAana-acaipilnioM jMiuAM Rtfe- 
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inteoded for a sacrifice, but stolen by Indi'a. ^unafi- 
iepha is accordingly conveyed to the place of sacri¬ 
fice, and being dressed In red garments and decorated 
vitb garlands of red flowers, is bound to the stake. 
By the advice of Viiwimitra he prays to Indi'a and 
Agni with two sacred verses (g&this, according to 
Schlegel’s edition; richas, in Gori'erio's) communicated 
to him by die ^shi, and India bestows upon him long 
life, whilst at the same time the king is not disap¬ 
pointed of his reward. This version of the legend 
leaves it doubtful whether an actual sacrifice of the 
victim, or one only ^ical, is intended. 

The reference made in the RAm&yafia to the saertd 
vtrttt by which l^unalUephs propitiated Indra, might 
lead us to expect some account of the transaction 
in the text of the Veda; and accordingly, in the first 
Ashtaka of the h\g~v«da the sixdi section contains a 
series of seven hymns, attributed to l^unahiepha, who 
addresses different divinities in succession. Tho ob¬ 
ject of his prayers is not, however, vei7 decidedly 
pronounced, and in many respects (hey resemble those 
of any other worshipper soliciting food, wealth, cattle, 
and long life; and although liberation from bonds is 
asked for, yet the text itself intiinatee that these are 
only figurative, being the fetters of sin. Nrither does 
it appear that any of the deities called upon to rescue 

^Um, Sdtloger* «dUioo oUo hu s pamge to the Mne pur¬ 
port, (hat the stolen victim ia to be recovered, or a man aub- 
stitatod lo Ha place, aod virtoaUj, therefore, the two editiooa 
agree, altboe^ not exaedy in words. 
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him fix»m any situation of personal peril, and the re¬ 
compense of his praises is the gift of a golden chariot 
by lodra, a present ratbei' incompatible with his poei- 
tion as an intended victim. Hence the late Dr. Rosen 
was led to infer that the Vaidik hymn, except m one 
or two doubtful passages, bore no relation to the 
legend of the RAmiyaha, and offered no indication of 
a human victim deprecating death.—“In nulio autem 
horum carmloum (si initium hymni qoatuoi'-vigentc- 
simi excipias, quod sane ita intelligi potest) ne levissi- 
mum quidem indicium hominis in vitas disenmen vo- 
cati et mortem deprecontis*.” 

Whatever may bo Use conclusions to be drawn from 
the legend of ^unah^ephos as it appears in the Raiu&- 
yaiia or in the Kig-veda, there is no question of its 
purport as it is found in the Aitareya Br&hmaha which 
is considered to be the fir^huiaha poiiion of the Rig- 
veda; and as the story as there told is characteristic 
of the style of that and similar works, the precise na¬ 
ture of which is yet but little known, none having 
beeji translated or printed, and as several curious 
cii'cumstanccs arc comprised in the tradition, it will 
tkot perhaps be uninteresting to have tho story as it U 
thoi’C nan-ated**. 


* [IUgf«U, ed. R<M«a. Adnotationes p. LV.] 

** [Aitw. Br. VII, IS-IA TrmaUted oUo b]r R. R<iUi, in 
A. Web«r‘« “Indischn Sdnlica*’, I. iSS-St (Us rnrlher rrnwrks Ib. 
U, US-S3), nnd U. MQUer, in bis HiMArjr of Ancient Ssukrit 
Utsrstare, 406-19; ibc original Sanskrit («at ib. p. 673-66.] 
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Hariiobsodra, the son of Vedhaa, was a prince of 
the race of Ikshwdku: he had a hundred wives, but 
no son. On one occasion the two sages, N&rada and 
Parvata were residing in his palace; and he said one 
day to N&rada, *'Tell me, why do all creatures, 
whether possessed of intelligence or devoid of it, de« 
sire male progeny? What benefit is deiived from a 
son?** N4rada thus replieil: “A father who beholds 
the face of a living son discharges his debt [to his 
foi'cfathers], and obtains immortali^. Whatever bene¬ 
fits accrue to living beings upon earth, in fire, or in 
water, a father finds still more in his son. A father, 
by the birth of a son, traverses the great darkness 
[of both worlds]. He is bom as it were of himself, 
and die son is a well freighted boat to beai* him across 
[the ocean of misery]. What matter the impurity [of 
childhood], the skin [of the student], the beard [of 
the householder], the penance [of the hermit]. Wish, 
Brahmans, for a son, for he is a world without re¬ 
proach. Food, vital air, vesture, dwelling, gold, 
beauty, cattle, wedlock, a friend, a wife, a daughter, 
arc all contemptible: a son is the light [that elevates 
his father] to the highest heaven. The husband is 
himself conemved by his wife, who becomes as it 
were his mother, and by her in the tenth month he is 
newly bom; therefore is a wife termed genitrix (jiyi), 
for of her is a man bom agmn (juyate). Gods and 
l^ishis implant in her great lustre, and the Gods say 
to men, this is your parent There U no world for 
one without a son. This even know the beasts of the 
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field, and to offiipring pair inducriminatoty vrith 
their kind. [A son] is the much-commended certain 
patii to happiness, by which all [rational] beings having 
male progeny travel; and birds and beasts are con¬ 
scious of Uie same.** 

Having repeated verses to this effect, N&rada ad¬ 
vised Hari^hondra to pray to VaruAa for a son, pro¬ 
mising to present him as an offering to that divini^. 
**So be it,** said the prince; and repairing to VaruAa 
he said: '*Lct a son be born unto me, and with him, 
1 will sacrifice to you.**—**So be it,** said VaruAa, 
and a son was born to the king, who was named Ro- 
hita. “A son has been bom to you,*’ said Vai'uAa, 
‘‘sacrifice with him to me.”—“An animal,” replied 
tbo king, “is fit for sacrifice only after ten days from 
birth. When the term of purification shall have passed, 
1 will sacrifice to you.”—“Very well,” said VaruAa. 
The ten days expired, and VaruAa said, “Now sacii- 
fico with him to me.” The king replied, “An animal 
is fit for sacrifice only when tlic teeth arc cut; let the 
teeth come thmugh, and then I will sacrifice to you.” 
VaruAa consented: the teeth were cut: “and now,” 
said VamAa, “sacrifice with him to me.”—“No,” re¬ 
plied the king, “an animal is fit for sacrifice only 
when the fii'st teeth are shed: let the teeth be shed, 
and then I will sacrifice to you.”—“So be it,” said 
VaruAa. 

Well, the teeth were shed; “And now,” said Va¬ 
ruAa, “sacrifice with him to me.”—“No,” objected 
the king; “an animal is fit for sacrifice only when his 
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[»econd] set of teeth sr© through; wwt till then, and 
I will perform the sacrifice.” Varufia assented. The 
second teeth were cut. “Now,” said VaruAa, “his 
teeth ai*o produced; sacrifice with him to me. 
“No,” replied the king, “for a Kshatriya is not fit for 
sacrifice until he has been invested with anns: let him 
receive his martial investiture, then I will sacrifice to 
you.”—“So be it,” said Varufia. The youth grew, 
and was invested with aims; and Varufia smd, “now 
sacrifice to me with him.” The king replied, “Be it 
BO.” But he called his son, and 8«d, “My child, Va- 
rufia gave you to me, and I have also promised to 
sacrifice with you to him.”—"By no means,” said the 
youth; and taking his bow, he set off to the forest, 
where he wandered for a twelvemonth. 

Upon Rohita’s disappeai*ance Varufia afflicted the 
descendant of Ikshwiku with dropsy; which when 
Rohita heard he set off to return home. On the way 
he was met by Indra in the shape of a Brahman, who 
said to him, “We have heard, Rohita, that prosperity 
a tten ds him who undei^oes great labour, and tliat a 
man, although excellent, is held in disesteem if he 
tarries amongst his kin. Indra is the friend of the 
wanderer, therefore do thou wander on—wander on.” 
Thus spake the Brahman; and Rohito passed a second 
year in tlie woods. 

At the end of that period he turned towards home, 
but Indra, as a mortal, again met him, and smd, 
“The feet of the traveller bear flowers, his body 
grows and puU forth fruit. All his sins are effaced by 
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tb© fatigue he incurs m travelling a good road’, and 
th^ fall asleep. Wander on, thereforc-“wnndcr on.” 
So aaid the Brahman; and Robita spent another year 
in the woods. 

At the oiul of the third yeai- Uie |H-tncc resumed his 
journey homewards. He was mot as befora by Indru 
in a human form, who said to him, “'flio pro8|)erity 
of a man who site down inactive site also still. It 
rises up when he rises, it slumbers when he sleeps, 
and moves when he moves. Wander on, therefore— 
persist—-wander on;” and RoUita rcinwncd a fourth 
year in the forests. 

At the end of the fourtl> year-, Uohita was again 
stopped by Indra, who said, “The sleeper is tl»e Kali 
ago; the awaker is the Dwnpara; the riser is the 
TrctA, but the mover is the Krita age*. Wander on, 
therefore—wander on;” and liohita tarriofl a fifth 
year in the woods. 

At the close of the fifth year ho was returning 
home, but as before Indra cncountcre<l him, and said, 
“The wanderer finds honey—the wanderer find* the 
sweet fig-ti-cc. Behold the glory of the Siiii, who, 
over-moving, nevo* reposes. Wander on, Uicrefore 
—wander on.” So Rohita returned for the sbtUi 
yeai* to Uie forests. 

Whilst wandering thus ui the woods ho encountered 
the ^lishi Ajlgartta, the son of Suyavasa, who was 

’ The eoDuneiUBry *ay«, “iu goli*g «o tirlUu,” &*• 

• [WeWa M. StuAI, 
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distressed through want of food. He had three sons, 
^unaBpuchchha, l^unahiepha, and ^unolAngAla. Ro- 
hita said to him, “fosbi, I will ^ve thee a hundred 
cows for one of these thy sons, that by him I may 
redeem myself” But the foshi, taking hold of the 
eldest, said, “Not this one;” “No, nor this one,” said 
the mother, securing the youngest; but they both 
agreed to sell the middle son ^unafisepha, and Rohita 
having paid the hundred cows, took the youth and 
departed from the woods. He pi-ocecded to his father 
and said, “Rejoice, fatlicr, for with this youth shall 1 
redeem myself.” So HarUchandra harl recourse to 
the royal Varufia, and said, “With this youth will I 
sacrifice to you.” And Vai-ufia replied, “Be it so—a 
Brahman is better than a Kshatiiya;” and thence di¬ 
rected the king to perform the saciificiol ceremony 
termed the RAJasiiya; and he, on the day of initiation, 
appointed §unafi4epha to be the human victim. 

At that sacrifice of HarUchandra, ViAwAmiti*a was 
tlio Hotfi or reciter of the I^ich; Jamadagtri the 
Adhwaryu or repeater of the Yajush; Vaiishfha the 
Brahmfi or superintending priest, and AyAsya the 
UdgAtri or chaunter of the SAma; but they had no 
one who was competent to perform the office of 
binding the victim, when consecrated, to the stake, 
whereupon Ajfgartta said, “If you give me another 
hundred cows I will perform the duty;” smd they 
gave him the cows, and he bound the victim. But for 
the victim thus consecrated and bound, sanctified by 
the divinities of sacrifice, and thrice circumambulated 
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by the priesta bearing burning bi’ande of sacred grass, 
no immolator could be found [amongst tJie ministrant 
BraJimans], when AjJgai-ttn again offered himself, 
saying, “Give me another hundi-ed cows, and I will 
immolate him;” accordingly they gave him the cows, 
and ho went forth to 8hiu*(jen his knife'. In Uiis inter- 
val ^unalUcpha reflected, ‘‘These [|>oo))le] will put 
me to death as if I were not a man*, but an animal; 
my only hope is the aid of some of the gods, to whom 
I will have recourse.” So thinking, he prayed to 
PrtyApati, the first of the gods, with the prayer ‘Kasya 
ndnom,’ &c. *; butPrajapati said, “Agni is the nearest 
of the gods, appeal to him.” Hu did so, saying, 
‘Agner vayam**:* on which Agni said to him, “Saviti'-i 
is the loid of all the protecting powci’S, pray to him;” 
so Sunahiepha repeated *Abhi twu (leva***.* Savitrl 
said, “You ore dedicated to the royal Varui'ia, appeal 
to himwhich Sunohiepha did in the tliirty-onc fol¬ 
lowing stanzas, beginning *Na hi te kshatramf.' Va- 
ruiia said “Agni is the mouth of the gods, and most 
friendly [to man], praise him, and we will set you 
free,” which iSunaKsepha did in twenty-two stanzas*, 

' Or sword, idiiMdf 

* Or, “as if I were not • msn;“ for according lo Uie Veda, 
in the case of n man, nRcr carcumambulsling, tliej let him go, 
and sebstilute a goat. 

* [ftlg-V. I, b. «4, 1.] •• [ib. «.] ••• piK a.] 

t [IlM. e-is and 

* We lure twenty-lliroo in ibu (ozt; tbo ImI U to be oiNiUwl, 
os not addressed to Agui. 
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beginning ‘VaaUhihi hiV Agni said, “Praise the 
Vi^wadevas, and then we will liberate you;” so 
^unaWephapraised them, saying, ‘Name uiahadbhyaB,* 
but the VUwadovas said, “ludra is the 
mightiest of the gods, the most excellent, and the 
most able to lead men to happiness; worship him, 
and we will loose you;” so ^unafiiepha praised Indi'a 
with the hymn beginning ‘Yach-chid-dhi satya so- 
mapA***;’ and Indra, being pleased by this prayer, 
gave him a golden chariot*. He nevertheless recom¬ 
mended him to propitiate the Aswins; he did so, and 
they desired him to prmse Ushos, or tlio personified 
dawn, which he did in three concluding stanxas, on 
repeating which his bonds fell otf, and he was set 
fi-ee; and the king, the father of Rohita, was curefi 
of his complaint. 

Then tlie priests smd to him, “Perform the com¬ 
pletion of this our rite to-day;” on which he showed 
to tlicm the [tnode of] offering the libation of the 
Soma juice, accompanying it by four 8ton7.as, beginning 
‘Yach-ebid-dhit;* then having brought the pitcher 
(drofia kolada), he directed the remomder to be poured 
into it, with the stanza ‘Uchchhishfain chambortt;’ 


• [h. 90 sad 97, 1-lt.] 

■■ [h. 97, IS. Soe alio Hoir's Sastkrit Texu 11, 196 t] 

“• [h.99.] 

' It b Mid, “in hb ndadi" p«rhapa mauling that he pur- 
poeed to givo it to him. 
t [b. *9, 1-4.] 


tt [h-«. 90 
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and then with the sw^, preceded by four stanzas*, 
made Uie oblation, concluding witli an offering to fire'. 

When the rite was completed, ^unaKsepha placed 
himself by the side of VUwuiuitra, to whom Ajfgartta 
the son of Suyavasa said, “Give me my son;” but 
ViiwutniU'a answered, “No, (ho gods have given him 
to nio.” Hence he was called Dovarata* (the God' 
given), the son of Viisv^itra, from whom descended 
tlieKdpiieyas ondB&bbravas. Ajfgartta then appealed 
to ^unahiepha, and said, “My son, your mother and 
I entreat your return;” and findmg him silent, con* 
tinned, “you are by birth the son of AjigartU of the 
race of the Angirosas, leaimed and renowned; do not 
seiMimtc from your great graniUire's descendauta, but 
come bock to me.” To which Sunafi^pba answered, 
“All pi'escnt saw you with the iiiiplemcnt of iminola' 
tion in your hand*: such a sight was never beheld 
even amongst Sddras. Descendant of Aogiras, you 
have preferred tliree hundml cows to me.” Then 
said Ajfgartta, “My child, the wicked act that I have 
committed afflicts me sorely. 1 repent me of it. Let 
the thitiC hundred cows be thine.” Sunubseplm an* 


* [h. », 1-4.] 

' Tbif ii ob«enrc, b«ng iiiUv ifaao titc taxt; bal il r** 
Utn lo • purtteulsr nramony called lh« ‘'Aiyu S«rs’* (Sara 
Abhithara f^s-mitrftiDa}, “the HglUway oUalioa.” 

* Theodetue, Deodotas. 

* iSdM'Aa«(siii laret e^' odAnOl. is cx^oined tiy riaoMi- 

the cause or iupURKnl of iouuoUtJng, or Hotifa, a sword. 

17 
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Kwered, “He who has once done h wicked deed wilJ 
be liable to repeat it. Thou const never be fi-ee from 
the disposition of the vile [^ddrns]. Thou hast done 
what is unpardonable.”—“Unpardonable!” repeated 
Viiwdmitra, and said, “Dreadful appeared the son of 
Suyavasa, ai*med with a weapon, intending to slay. 
Let not his son be his, but become a son of mine.” 
But then said ^untihiepha to Viiwdiniti-a, “Son of a 
king, explain to me how this may be, that I, of the 
race of Aiiglras, can be in the relation of a son to 
thee?” ViAwamiti-a answei^ed, “Thou shall be the 
eldest of tny own, and an excellent progeny shall be 
thine. Thou comest to mo as the gift of the gods, 
and therefore I welcome thee.”—“But,” said ^unah- 
Aepha, “who will assure me, best of tlie Bhuratas, of 
the concurrence of these [thy sons] for my affiliation 
and seniority if I become thy son?” Thei-eupon Viswu- 
initra called his sons together and said, “Ma<lhu- 
c]ihandas,Ui8babha, Rciiu, Ashfaka, and all the rest of 
the brethren, listen to my commands, and dispute not 
the seniority of SunaKAcpha.” Now Viiwjimitro hod 
a hundred and one sons, fifty of whom were senior 
and fifty junior to Madhuchhandos. The seniors did 
not approve of the adoption, and Viiwdmitra cursed 
them and said, “Your progeny shall bo degi-atled;” 
and consequently their descendants wero the Andhras, 
Pufidras, ^bai-as, Puliiidas, and Miitivas. Thus there 
oi-e numerous degraded roces sprung from ViswAmitra, 
forming the greater portion of the barbarous tribes 
[Dasyus]. On tlie other band, Madhuchhandos and 
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the fifty who were hU juniors ssifi, “We accede to 
whatever our father considers right. We all give 
thee, ^unalUepha, precedence, and acknowledge our¬ 
selves to be snbordinato to thee.” VUw&mitra, there¬ 
fore, much pleased with them, said, “Your sons shall 
be affluent in cattle and possessed of offspring.” 

The latter circumstances told by the Aitareya BtAK- 
mafia of the descent of barbarous tribes from the sons 
of Viiw&mitra, although suggestive of inquiry, ai-e 
foreign to our prosent purpose, and need not be 
furthci' noticed. The main purport of the quotation, 
the actual sacrifice of a human victim, is fully estab¬ 
lished, at least at the period of the compilation of the 
Bruhmai'ia: how for that expresses the practice of the 
Veda pcrio<l may admit of question. 

It is the received opinion of Hindu winters that the 
Bnihmaiias are an integral part of the Vctla. Ihus 
Stiyofia, the great scholiast on the Vedas, in the intro- 
ductoi^ discussion on these writings prefixed to his 
cxplaiintioii of the text of the Kich, observes upon 
the authority of Apastamba, “Veda is the denomina¬ 
tion of the Mantinu and the Biilhmauas*.” By the 
Mantras arc meant tho hyiniiK and prayers; and the 
Bruhinafias, say the Mimiinsakas, are intende<l to 
elucidate and, as it weie, iudividualixe the objects 
which aic only gciicinJly adverted to in the hymns, 
as where it is said in tlie Siikta, or hymn, “give abun¬ 
dantly,” the Bruhmsiia explains it, “give or offer 


iftig-V. vO. M. Maikr, I, p.4.] 
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clarified butter in abundance.” The Btuiio authorities 
dcclaa-e that the Veda consists of two pni-ts, Mantra 
and Bi^bmafia; and that the only unexceptioiuible 
definition which can be ^ven of the latter is, that all 
that portion of the Veda which is not Mniib-a is Brah> 
inaiia*. In exact conformity to Uiese original au¬ 
thorities is the following statement of Mr. Colcbrooke. 
*'Each Veda consists of two parts, denominated the 
Mantras and the Bruhinofios, or prayers and pi’ecepts. 
The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and 
invocations belonging to one Veda is entitled its San- 
bitu. Bveiy othci' portion of Indian Scripture is in¬ 
cluded under the general head of divinity—Brdhmai^a. 
This comprises precepts which inculcate religious 
duties, maxims which explmn those precepts, and 
aiguments which relate to tlieology **.” To these 
may be added nai'ratives which illustrate precepts and 
practices, or explain incidents connected with the 
origin or objects of tlic Mantras, such as that of 
SunaliMpha, which has been cited. 

Notwithstanding the concurrence of Uicsc authorities 
and the genei'ally prevalent opinion of the Hindus, it 
Inquires but a cursoiy inspection of such a work us 
the Aitareya Brahinafiu to deny tlio uccurecy of the 
attj'ibution. This Br&lnnafia is uot au lutegi*al pai't of 
the kig-veds, and never could have been so. It is a 
work of a totally dififerent ei‘a, and a totally different 

* [iU p. Si. Historjr of Ancient SMskrit Lit if.] 

** (£ua 7 B, p. 7. We1)er, lod. Stud., I, 8. 14. UHuaT».kMlpii* 
•ulra, cd. Til. Qoldstficker, lutrodueliun, p. 70 ff.] 
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and if, aa U likely it may be, it is to be re¬ 
ceived as a ^pe of other similai' coinpUattons, cod- 
forming oa it does accurately enough to the genei-al 
descriptioD, we shall be authorized to draw the same 
infei-ence with respect to all, and to separate the 
Brdhtnaias from the Hindu religion as it appears id 
the Sanhitas, or collections of the prayers and hymns. 

The Aitareya Brihinoha, as will have beeo obsei'ved 
in the traosIatioD of the legend of SaoaB^epha, refers 
to the byuiDs or Sdktaa of the SanhiUi, specifying the 
number of verses in which he was fabled to have ad¬ 
dressed the gods, agreeably to their ortler aud place 
in the SanhitA. Again, in stating that he taught to 
the priests the manner of offering libations, it quotes 
the leading phrases of different Sdktns which ure to 
be found in different and distant |)oi*ttons of the San- 
hita. This, it may be observed, is in stinct agreement 
with tlie general arrangement of the BrAhmaAaa: 
directions ai'e given for the performance of va¬ 
rious I'cligious rites, and the hymns, or poriions of 
the hymns which ore to bo repeated on such occa¬ 
sions, are quoted In the same luaonci*, mcitly by a 
few initial phrases, and taken from sepai'ate and un¬ 
connected parts of the Sanbita, very commonly having 
little i-elation to the actual ceremony. 

Now the fact, and still more, the manner of quoting 
the texts of the Sanhita, necessarily learl to the con¬ 
clusion , that the SanhitA must have existed in its 
present form before the compilation of the Br^imana 
was undertaken, and as it must have been widely 
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current wid fftiniliarly known, or the citation of broken 
and isolated texts could neitliei* have been adopted 
nor V6n6able, it must have assumed its actual ai- 
i-angement long anterior to the compilation of the 
BrjUimahaa. But the SanhitA itself is of a date long 
subsequent to its component pai-ts. There is no doubt 
of the accuracy of the t*-adition that tlie hymns of the 
Vedas bad long been current os single and uncon¬ 
nected compositions, preserved in families or schools 
by oral communication, probably for centunes; and 
that they were finally collected and oi-ranged as wo 
DOW have them, by a school or schools of leai*ned 
Brahmans, of which Vyasa (possibly an absti-action, 
as it means merely an ai rangcr) was the nominal head. 
Allowing, therefoi-e, a considerable period before the 
Sanhitts wei-e collected into form, and another intei-- 
val befoic they could be familiai*ly rofen-ed to, it fol¬ 
lows that the Brdlunahas cannot be an integi*al pai-t 
of the Vc<la, understanding tbei'cby the expression of 
the primitive notions of the Hindus, and that they ai-e 
not entitled to be classed as authorities for the oldest 
and most genuine system of Hindu worship. 

In fact, in the BrahmaAas we find fully developed 
the whole Bi’ahmanical system, of much of which we 
have but faint and questionable indications in tlie 
Manti-as. We have the whole body of botli religious 
and social institutions—a variety of practices alluded 
to of a more complicated texture than the apparently 
simple ritual of the SanhiU; and the complete re¬ 
cognition both in name and practice of the different 
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castes, thti Brahman, the Ksbatnya, the Vaii^a, and 
the SCidra: we have also the Brahmans distinguished 
as differing amoug themselves in tribe and dignity, 
and sometimes engaged in disputes for precedence and 
the exclusive perfoimance of particular rites, all 
which it may be observed is incontrovertible proof 
tliat a very long interval had elapsed between the 
composition of the Sitktas and the BrAhmabas—be¬ 
tween the first dawn and the noon-day culmination of 
the Brahmonical system. 

Having come to the conclusion then that the Bnih- 
inahas 01*6 not an integral part of the primitive Veda 
or Hindu system, but admitting that they may be 
considered as an essential part of the Veda of the 
Brahmans, or as a scriptural authority for the Brab- 
tnanical forms of worship, and for theii* social institu¬ 
tions when fully developed, we have next to consider 
the period to which they may belong, and how fai* 
tliey may be regarded as authentic representations of 
an ancient (thou^ not the most ancient) religious and 
social system in India. This, as usual with all Hindu 
chronology, is a difficult question: certainty is unat¬ 
tainable, but we may come to probable conclusions 
within reasonable limits from internal evidence. The 
Brahmaiias 01*0 posterior to the discontinuance of ex¬ 
clusively oral teaching; they could not cite miscel¬ 
laneous and unconnected texts to the extent to which 
they dte them, unless those texts had been accessible 
in a written shape. They are subsequent therefore to 
the use of writing, to which the hymns or Monti-as 
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wei-e in great pwt, if not wholly, anterior. They are 
prior in all probability to the heroic iweiiis, the lUmd- 
yana and Mahublulrota, as we have no allusions to 
the demigods and heroes whom they celebrate; no 
allusion to Erishha and RAma, although the latter 
name occui'S as that of a Brahman, the son or a de¬ 
scendant of Bbrigu, which has nothing to do with 
RAma, the son of king DoAai-atha, any more than tlie 
name of Kfishha, which occurs in the Sanhita os the 
name of an Asura, implies any allusion to the Krishna 
of the MahubhAi-ata, Thero is no referonce to any 
controversial opposition to the doctrines, or rites of 
Brahmanical Hinduism, although differences of opinion 
as to the purport of the pej-formance of some cere¬ 
monies are advei-ted to, and so far therefore, we have 
no reference to Buddhism. Agmn, the Aitareya Brah- 
maiia is prior to the Shti*as, or rules for conducting 
religious rites, ascribed to iSwalAyana, BaudhAyima, 
and others who are undoubtedly authors of a remote 
period. It is, perhaps, not far from the period of the 
old^ passages in the laws of Manu, in some of 
which* we find allusions to the nan-atives of the BrAIi- 
msna, as in the case of ^unafiiepba, and also of a 
prince named Paijavana, who is not named in later 
works. In the etymology also of the term jS/a, a 
wife, as one in whom a roan is born again in the 
pei-soD of a son, we ha ve tlie vei-y same wowlsThe 

• [VII, 41 f. X, KS ff. Mab^b. XII, 9XH, quoted br Weber, 
Ind. Stod., II, 191.] 
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Bi'abmana may be the cai'lier of the two, but not by 
any very gi-cat interval. Finally, tlie style, although 
more modern than that of the Veda, U ancient and 
obscure, and contains many words and phrases of 
Vaidik antiqui^. Upon the whole, ns a mei*e mattei* 
of conjectui.'e, subject to reconsideration, I should be 
dUpostxl to place the Aitoreya Brihmaha about six or 
seven cenUines before tlie Christian era. 

So far, therefort, it may be received as authority 
to a qualified extent for the primitive pi*actice8 of the 
Hindus, and for including amongst them the sacrifice, 
on pai-ticular occasions, of human victims. Not that 
tlie pi'octice ever prevailed to the extent to which it 
spread through most of tlie ancient nations, or pai'- 
took in genei-al of the same character. These, it has 
been asserted, were entirely of an expiatory nature, 
performed under an impression-of feai*, and intended 
to deprecate the anger of the Gods. Such wei-e the 
sacrifices of the Dniids, the Scythians, and the Fhce- 
nicians; and such were the Thaigelia of the Athenians, 
when a man and woman were annually put to death 
in order to expiate the sins of the public, and I'cdccnr 
them from any national calamity. They were not, 
however, restricted to this source, but were not un- 
frequently vindictive, as when prisoners taken in war 
were sacrificed, like the three hundred citizens of 
Perusis whom Augustus offered in one day to bis dei> 
fied uncle (Divo JoHo); or as the Grecian navigatore 
whom the bai-barians of Tauiis sacrificed to Arteniis 
whenever cast upon their shores. They had their 
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oligin also in notions of divination, as was tiio case in 
the woi*8hip of Mithi'u, when auguries were taken fmin 
the entrails of human victims*; aiul they seem in 
some instances to have been suggested by a pui'ely 
sanguinary spU'it, as was die case with the perpetually 
recurring sacrifices to Baal and Moloch in the Ph<s> 
iiician Colonies, and especially in Carthage*. No inti* 
motions of any such purposes are traceable in the in* 
distinct allusions to humau saci*ifices in the Veda. 
Their object seems to have been the propitiation of 
some divinity, by devoting to him that which was 
most pi-ecions to die sacrificer. This feeling seems also 
to have been very widely diffused tlirougboutdio East 
in the most ancient times, as was the practice of the 
individual of pledging himself to the act by a solemn 
promise or vow. We might infer that the practice 
was not unknown to the patiiarchal era, from die 
conduct of Abraham when commanded to offer up his 
son; for although he would not under any cii'cum* 
stances have hesitated to obey the divine command, 
yet be might, consistendy with his obedience, have 
expressed some surprise at the injunction, bad the 
purport of it been wholly unfamiliai*. At a latei* date 
in the Jewish histoiy we have a similai* sort of sacri* 
fice under a solemn previous engagement in the vow 
of Jephtha; and it is worthy of I'emark that one of 


* [WindiKhiuaan, MiUirn. Lei]wig: 1857, p. 68.] 

* S«e Biynnt's Chapter on AnUiropothnsi* and Teknotbosia, 
Yol. VI, p. 896. 
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the cAiises atseigned by tJie Greek wvitei’s to the de¬ 
tention of the fleet at Aul'is, and consequent sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, was Agaraeumon’s violation of the vow 
which be had made to offer to Diana the most lovely 
thing which the year in which his daughter was bora 
should produce: Iphigenia was that thing, and the 
saci-ifice was insisted on in satisfaction of the vow. 
The offering of children to Molocli, subsequently bor- 
i*owed by the Jews from then* idolaU'OUs neighbours, 
originated probably in a similar feeling, which it is 
evident exercised a very extentive influence over the 
nations of Western Asia in remote antiquity, and, as 
appears from the story of Suuafiscpha, was not con¬ 
fined to that quarter, but bad I'eauhed the opi>osite 
limits of Asia at a period at least prior by ten or 
twelve centuries to the Christian era. 

Fui*ther, we find a like community of ideas in the 
institution of vicarious sacrifices. In tlie stoiy of 
bunahsepha, one human victim is substituted for an¬ 
other, whilst in the parallel coses of antiquity tlie sub¬ 
stitutes were animals. It is not unlikely that this was 
also a primitive notion of the Hindus, and at any i*ate 
it had become so by the time of the Brohiuafias; for 
Sunafisepba is made to say, “They will put me to 
death as if I were not a man”—>that is, according to 
S4yaha*8 commenlaiy, founded upon a text of the 
Veda which he cites, but which is not easily verified, 
when the assistants had circumambulated the person 
bound to the stake, they set him free without any 
detriment, and substituted an animal (a goat) in hU 
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place. Hcnco Mr. Colebi'ookc concluded that the 
Puruaha^inedba, or sacrifice of a man, was never 
anythinff but typical; and the ceremony as enjoined 
in the Satapa^a Br&Iimaha of the Yajiish, on which 
his opinion was foundc^l, is evidently of that character- 
In this, one hundre<I and eighty-five men of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound 
to eleven ydpas, or posts, and after recitation of a 
hymn celebrating tlie allegorical immolation of Nard- 
yafiu, tliey ai*c liberated unhurt, and oblations of 
butter arc offered on tlie saciificial fire*. Hcnco Mr. 
Colcbrooke** concludes that human sacrifices were 
not authorized by the Veda itself, but wci-c cither 
then abrogated and an emblematical cei'emony sub¬ 
stituted in their place, or they were inti'oduced in 
later times by the authors of such works as the Kaliki 
Piu'&ha, for instance, in which minute directions are 
given for the offering of a human victim to KMf, whom 
it is said bis bloo<l satisfies for a tliousand years. 

That human ofierlngs to the dark forms of ^iva*** 
and Durgi were sometimes perpetrated in later times, 
we know from various oinginal sources, particularly 
from that very effective scene in the drama of M&dhava 
and M&Iatt, m which Aghoraghafita is represented as 
about to sacnfice M&latf to Ch&mufidit, when she is 


* [Wlitle Tiyurvcda o. SO ^ SI.] 

•• ^* 5 .] 

*** [India ihree tliooaand years n|[o, by Dr. J. WilaoD. Bom¬ 
bay: 1668, p. 68, Note.] 
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rescued by her lover*. No such divinities, however, 
ncitherl^ivA oorDurgi, much less any of their terrific 
forms, are even named, so far as we know, in the 
Vedas, mid therefore these works could not be au¬ 
thority for their aanguinaiy worship. That the pi'ac- 
ticc is enjoined on particular occasions by the Tantras 
and some of the Pui'4fias coimccteil with tliis bi'anch 
of the Hindu futh, is, no doubt, true; but those ore 
works of a much later date, within the limits mostly 
of the Mohammedan government within the period of 
which the works were compiled, and under which 
their injunctions could not safely have been cai'ried 
into operation; and they never amounted perhaps to 
more tlian the expi-e&sion of the feeling inspii-cd by 
the chai'octer of the divinities worshipped, although 
they may have been occasionally attempted to be 
realized by some fierce and faoafical enthusiasts. 
These practices, therefore, are of a veiy different 
chai'octer from those which tliere is reason to believe 
might have actually taken place, though i*arely and 
undci' special circumstances, under the authority of 
the Veda, and which originated in a common feeling 
and faith diffused throughout the most civilized na¬ 
tions of the world—the nations of the East—in the 
2 -emotest periods of antiquity. 


• [Ac* V, p. 8# ff.] 
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VI. 

ON TIIK SUPPOSKI) VAiniK AUTHORITY 

FOR 

THE HimNINt; OF HINDU WIDOWS, 

AND OR 

THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS. 

From Ibe Joomnl of tke AtUtie Society, Vol, XVI (ISM), p. 90t>U. 


Ik the Iccturo on the Vedas which I rend duiing our 
last session I hod occasion to notice some very 1 * 0 - 
mai-kabic passives in one of the Sfiktas, or Hymns of 
the Rich, relating to the disposal of the dead, and 
especially to the burning of widows, for which the 
hymn in question was always cited as authority. I 
stated then that the text quoted for that purpose hod 
a totally different tendency, and that tliere was some 
reason to doubt if it was the ancient practice of the 
Hindus to burn their dead at all, quoting texts which 
seemed to enjoin burying, not burning. I added, 
however, thatl had not bad time to consider the pas¬ 
sages with that care which they required, and that I 
communicated only the results of niy first impi*e8sion8. 
I have since examined the passages more deliberately, 
and propose now to offer to tlie Society Uic conclu- 
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sions which I have deliberately formed; namely, that 
the text of the fog Veda cited as authority for the 
baiming of Mridowe enjoins the very contrai^, and 
directs them to remain in the world, and that, although 
the expressions i-elating to the disposal of tlm dead 
ai-c somewhat equivocal, yet It seems most probable, 
upon 0 comparison with other texts and authorities, 
that the corpse was burned, (Utbougb the ashes and 
bones were afterwards buried. 

The Siikta or hymn affording the ground of these 
observations is a remarkable one: it is the second of 
the second Anuv&ka of the tenth MaAdala, or the 
twenty-sixth to the twenty-eighth Varga of the sixth 
Adhyaya or section of the seventh Ashtaka. It is at- 
ti'ibutcd to ^ankusuka, the sou of Yaiua, of course a 
fabulous aUiubution, and is addressed, at lease in the 
earliei* verses, to Mfityu, or Death, and in the last to 
the Pitfis, the Manes or progenitora. To leave no 
doubt of its puj’port, I propose to give the following 
translation of the entire Siikta, as well os a transcript 
of the original Sanskrit. 

1. Deport, Mrityu, by a diffei’ent patii, by that 
which is thine own, different from the path of the Gods. 

I speak to thee who hast eyes, who hast eais. Ii^ure 
not our female pi-ogeny, harm not our male. 

2. Ye who approach the path of death, but are pos¬ 
sessed of prolonged existence, ye who aj-e entitled to 
reverence, pi-osperous with of&pring and wealth, may 
ye be pure and sanctified. 
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5. May those who are living be kept distinct fhjtn 
the dead; may the offeinng we present this day to tho 
gods be propitious. Let us go with our faces to the 
east, to dance and be merry; for we are in tlic enjoy¬ 
ment of prolonged life. 

4. I place this circle [of stones] for the living, on 
this account, that no other may go beyond it. May 
they live a hundi-od years; keeping dcoth at a distance 
by this heap. 

h. As days follow days in succession, and seasons 
01*0 succeeded by seasons, as one man follows another, 
so, Dhdtfi, do thou prolong the lives of these [my 
kinsmen]. 

6. Reaching to old age with still-ascending life, and 
following active in succession as many as may be, 
may TwiishtH, being propitiated, grant you pro¬ 
longed life. 

7. May these women, who ai'O not widows, who 
have goorl husbands, who are mothei's, enter with un¬ 
guents and clarified butter: without tears, without 
soiTOw, let them first go up into the dwelling. 

8. Rise up, woman, come to the world of living 
bdngs, Uiou sleepest nigh unto the lifeless. Come; 
thou bast been associated with maternity through the 
husband by whom thy hand was formerly taken. 

2. Taking his bow from the hand of the dead, that 
it may be to us for help, for strength, for fame, [I 
say] here veiily art thou, and here 01*6 we: accom¬ 
panied by our valiant descendants, may we overcome 
all ari'ogaut adversaries. 
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10. Go to the mother earth, this wide-spread 
blessed earth; to the liberal man she is a maiden soft 
6s wool; may she protect thee from the proximity of 
the evil being. 

11. Lie up [lightly] earth, oppress him not, be 
bounteous to him, treat him kindly, cover him, earth, 
as a mother covers an infant with the skirls of her 
garment. 

12. May earth lying lightly up, stay well; may 
thousands of particles [of soil] rest upon it; may these 
abodes be ever sprinUed with clarified butter, and 
may they, day by day, be to him an asylum. 

13. I heap up the earth above thee, and placing 
this clod of clay, may I not hurt thee; may the Manes 
protect this thy monument, and Yama ever grant thee 
here an abode. 

14. New days sustain me, as the feather upholds 
the shaft, bat I restrain my voice now grown old, as 
the I'eins hold in a horse*. 

The language of this hymn is, as usual, sometimes 
obscure; and may admit, if not in essentials, at least 
in some of the details, of a different version from the 
above. I have had the advantage, however, of com- 
pating my translation of verses 7 to 18 inclusive with 
a translation of the same, as I shall presently mention, 

* [Tiut hrmn wu iruitlAUd into Oertm bj R. Roth id lb« 
“Zsitsdirift d«r dtutschea raorgulanditelieD Qesellsduft” Vol-VTII 
(1854), 4S7 ff. 4nd by M. MBllor ib. VoL IX (1885), p. vi ft, both 
translstioas being Dccompanled by the Seoiltnt text.] 

U 
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by Dr. Max MoUer, and except in one or two parti¬ 
culars of no very great importance, our versions 
agree. In verse 8, which has tlie roost iinpoi*taot 
bearing apon the question of Satl, there is no differ¬ 
ence; and its meaning is confirmed by other circuro- 
stwices which I shall pi*cacntly notice. 

In the first place, howevei*, we must take the se¬ 
venth v'ei'se, as it has been supposed to authorise the 
pi-acticc of the buiuiug of the widow. It has been, 
no doubt con*ectly, tlios ti'anslated by Mr.Oolebi-ooke: 
«Oif. Let these women, not to be widowed, good 
wives adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, 
consign themselves to the fire. Immortal, not childless 
nor husbandless, excellent; let them pass into fii-e, 
whose original element is water.” From Uie 6ig 
Veda.—As. Res. IV, p. 213*. 

Now this is evidently intended to be the same verse 
as the text before us, with the addition of the last 
clause, “whose element is water,” for which we have 
no equivalent; tlic I'cst of the stanza may be readily 
compared and the variations accounted for. 

Our verse has, “may these women not widows,” 
avidhavA, a reading that at once overthrows the au¬ 
thority for cremation; as, if they are not widows, 
there is no necesrity for theii* burning. A somewhat 
diffei*eDt vereion may be admitted, by interpreting the 
“words not to be widowed,” although even in this 
Case it implies the absence of the only condition upon 


[Bmjrs, p. 71.] 
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which a woman’s ascending the faneral pile depended; 
but avidhavd cannot be so rendered; it is present, 
not future. “Goo<l wives” might be the rendering of 
supahxi, although as an epithet it would be preferably 
‘‘those having good husbands.” In either case the 
I'cason for burning is wanting. The collyrium or un¬ 
guents, and the ghee, are much the same in both, 
but, in the next phrase, “consign themselves to the 
fii'e,”—the versions u'e widely at variance. 

The text has, in the first place, merely samtniarUu, 
—“let them enter,” or as the commentator explains 
it,—“let them take their own place,” sioa$tdnam 
pravUaaitu ; in the second half we have, “let them go 
up,” urohantui but it is not said, where to they are 
to go up; and here we have no doubt the origin of 
the error, if not a wilful alteration of the text,—the 
words are irohantu yonim agre, literally, “let them 
go up into the dwelling first;” the reading to which 
it has been altered is, droheaUu yonim agndi, “let 
them go up to the place of the fire:” agneK, the 
genitive of agni, having beeu substituted for ogre, 
locative of agra used adverbially: there is no doubt, 
however, that the latter is the con'ect reading, not 
only by the concurrence of the manuscripts, and the 
absence of the visarga, tlie sign of the genitive, but 
by the explanation given by the commentator &i 3 rafia, 
himself a Brahman of disttugnished rank and learning, 
and who explains it sorossAdm prathamato g'i-iham 
d^ocAcAAdfitu,—>“let them come home first of allthe 
phrase having reference, therefore, to some procession, 

is* 
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one possibly accompanying the corpse, and having 
nothing whatever to do with consigning themselves 
to the fire. 

The succeeding verse of the hymn is confirmatory 
of the purport of the preceding one. It would bo 
rather inconsistent with any intention of burning the 
woman to enjom her to repair to the world of living 
beings, jiva-^lokam, the sense of which is wholly un¬ 
equivocal, as we have proof in the verse of the Hito- 
padeia*; “acquirement of wealth, constant good 
health, a beloved mistress, a gentle wife, a dutiful 
son, and knowledge bringing emolument, are.the six 
sources of happiness (jiva-lokesku) in the world of 
living brings?” jiva-lokam must, therefore, imply an 
exhortation to the widow to return to her social du¬ 
ties, cherishing the i-ecollection, but not sharing the 
death of her husband. S&yafia explains the term pre¬ 
cisely to this effect, when he interprets jiva-loka, 
putra pautrddi, “sons and grandsons,” evidently 
undei-standing that the widow is to rctom to the bo¬ 
som of her family. 

The author of the Gfthya siStra, AivalAyana, fur¬ 
nishes further proof of what is meant, as he specifies 
the person who is to addi-ess the stanza to the widow, 
placed on the north of her deceased husband’s head, 
and who is to be her husband’s brother, or a fellow- 
student, or an old servant, and who, having thus 
spoken to her, is to take her away. The authority of 


* [Pr. 18. 8«e th« St. PeMrtburgh Dictionsry a r.] 
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the Sdtrae Is little inferior to that of the Veda; and 
here, therefore, we have additional and incontestable 
proof, that the Rig Veda does not authorise the prac¬ 
tice of the burning of the widow. 

In order that there may be no room for davU, I 
subjoin the whole of the hymn in the original, with 
Siyaha’s comment on the seventh and eighth verses; 
the passage from the Sdtra also occurs subsequently'. 

r *• irtrf ^ 

5 BWf I 

wmTnrrwr: irw^ ^Tr: ^tt wb ttTvqtb: i 
*■ fB war 

wwTw fWTw wb wrg: wwt ^vptt: i 

4. jii si¥^: qftfw ^VTfB ^ 7 *i i <mCi vPN 

WB ^vbt i 

5. BBfB ^ BTIB 

BWT B WfT^BT vtbttJ^ I 

6- W7 ^WTWT W^ nflU I B I wft B 

T¥ BaPrBT wrfli tfrB% b: » 

r T BT # ftlfB 

WBW^ f^?BT wr Tt^ wbb^ aflfasw i 

*• BT^fB bYbwTB BBTB^TT^ ^ Bff 

BBrarmwi ^tvBtBflr^ b b>jb i 

#• VB^BIT^p'^^T^ BBTB B^ BWTB 

w^ wfwB BB fBwr: i 

10. BB^b 4 B TB t 

l ^BfB^fBBTBB BBT WT BTTJ fBlfitBBBnB • 
It. ■BBj[WBT BT fB BTVBT W BBT^ BB quaB B l 

BTBT ^ BBT IBBI*!^ ^JB I 

I*. ^fB^ f fBfIJ BfBf fBB BB ^ artBt 

^ BTT^ B^ feBlf l4l TTBT: 

13- BW BiyrfB WfuO*l bW ^ ^vwt b < 

BBt ftflO VrCB^ % iBT bb; BT^ TI fBBVg I 
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The other prominent topic of the St'ikta, the dis¬ 
posal of the deatl body, is of less importance, but is 
not without interest; it is treated of especially in the 
three verses succeeding those relating to the widow, 
and the phiaseology is certainly more in favour of 
burying than of burning. The consigning of the de¬ 
ceased to the eai-th, and the anxiety expressed that 


aad 


14. 

infHf snnn siwr i 

Tlio following is Siysiio's coojmcmsry on tbo MTenOi 
eigliUi verses. 

1. M n'ft: 

irni «f4tn yr w 

s TPPg^:^?fwm 

fT^: I i wvrsr 

anrot HTs^T: i tn ^ uiflfl t[^ ^ 

wan^ » 

8 . I ^ ^ ^rf hnwt 

I t:t: apft I 

TTwt Wftrfw w^tm tiff wnwwt 
f wu i MWt tnftanf fj mg: 

KWT^ir tnj: vf'difiwd ft wfww w'renwwfttwwt 

tfwtjw tfh^ntw W5«t.eirisi«i*i«nrf: ii 

From the expression amnaroifa w'ieAajww akiiibih, “thon basi 
made the determination of following,” it woold appear as if 
Sdyaiia oonsidered the burning as only delayed; but, bostdee (hat 
subsequeot burning is not consistent with the presenoe of the 
corpse, wo must roeoUoet (he comtnenlator expressae only the 
notion of his own time, or the 14th eentnry, when of coarse tito 
practice existed. 
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it may Ue lightly upon, and may defend, hU reiniuns, 
ia clearly enjoined, bat it U possible that it may refer 
only to the ashes and remaining bones after burning, 
the collection and formal hunal of which is always 
directed. We have here also the analogy of other 
ancient people, by whom we know the dead were 
burned and the ashes entombed, over which a mound 
or monument was raised. 

UoBTonte* altain cineran et eoofoM niebiiat, 

OsM fodi t«pidoqu« onid>uu aggere term. 

And again:— 

At piw Isgauti mole sopnkraiD 

lai[>oiu( 

And a common funeral inscinption was: 

Sit tiU terra lerls; 

although nothing but the reliquia were to be pressed 
upon. 

So far, therefore, it is possible, that the verses refer 
only to the burying of the ashes and the bones, and 
tliat the bodies were burned. Thei*e ara other pas¬ 
sages in favour of this view of the subject, whilst the 
Gftliya SVltras are sufficiently explidt. The following 
directions for the burial of ffie dead are derived fioin 
the Siitras of Aiwoldyana; and as they differ in many 
i*especta from the actual practice described by Mr. Cole- 
bixioke in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches*, and are obvioosly of a much more ancient 


pBswjrs, p. 97.] 
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and primitive cbaractei*, they may be thought to de¬ 
serve publication. I have been favoured with the 
version by Professor M. Mftller, but I have verified it 
by compai'ison with the original text: the commen- 
taiy which he has used I have not hod the means of 
consulting. 

'‘The burial ceremonies, as obseiwed by the Brah¬ 
mans duiing the Vaidik period, are explained in 
Aivaliyana’s Gfihya-sdtras, in the fom’tb or last 
chapter*. The Gfihya-sdti'as desctibe what might be 
called the domestic or family ntes of the Hindus. 
They lay down general rules which ai-e to be observed 
at marriages, at the buth of a child, on the day of 
naming the child, at the tonsure and investiture of a 
boy, &c. In fact, they describe all those esseutial and 
purificatory ceremonies which are known under the 
general name of "Sansk&ra”'. Although in the pei*- 
forroance of these festive rites, allowance is made for 
local customs, still, according to the Brahmans, these 
should be followed only as long as they are not op¬ 
posed to the general and more saci'ed rules of the 
Grihya-siitras. These general rules of the Grihya 
must be obeyed first, and the omission of any one of 
the ceremonies prescribed by them as "nityAni kar- 
mifii” or “obligatoiy rites”, is sinful. Here lies the 
distmetion between the Grihya and Srauta-8i\ti*as. 


* [£di(ed, widi a Oeman irautlation and notes, by M. Mtlller 
in the “2Mtscbri/t d«r devtseben morgen). Gesellacliaft'*, Vol. IX.] 
’ Cf. Wilson’s Sanskrit Diet. s. v. 
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The Srauta-siiti*w describe the great sacrifices (Havu*- 
and Soma-yajn&s) which can be performed by 
rich people only, and which therefore are obligatory 
only under certain I'estrictions. They require the 
assistance of a number of priests, and great prepara* 
tions of all kinds. They are called “v^tAnika”, from 
“vitAna”, spreading, because the fire m which the 
oblations are to be burnt bas to be spread or divided 
on three hearths (dakshifia, gArhiq)a^a, Abavanlya). 
This is done at the AgnyAdhAna, **the pladng of the 
fires*’, the first ^rauta sacrifice which a Braliroan has 
to perform after his man-iage. Although the ^rauta 
sacrifices are enjoined by the iSniti (the BrAhmaJias), 
and the highest rewards on earth and in heaven are 
held out for their performance, sUU their non'perfor- 
mance ia not sinfid, as is that of the Grihya rites. 
Another characteristic of the domestic ceremonies is 
this, that the person for whose benefit they are per¬ 
formed is himself passive. It is only after his mar¬ 
riage that be becomes himself the YajamAna or sacri- 
ficer, though even then he may still be assisted by 
other priests in the performance of his sacinfices. A 
third class of rites, besides the Grihya and ^rauta 
ceremonies, are those laid down in the SaroayAchArika 
orDharmasdtras. They are rather observances based 
on secular authority than sacred rites. They detail 
the duties of a boy while living as Bi-ahma-chirin or 
catechumen, in the house of his Guru. They deter- 
nnine the proper diet of a Bi*ahman, what food may 
be eaten or not, what days should be kept for fasting, 
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and what ponance onght to be performed for neglect 
of doty. The datiea and rights of kings and magU- 
ti’stes, civil rights, and even rules of social politeness, 
are determined by them in great deuU. They are the 
principal source of the latter lawbooks', and are con- 
sidered as sacred and indirectly revealed, because, 
according to the notions of the Brahmans, no law can 
derive its sanction except from a divine authority. 

“All these Siita-as have come down to us, not as 
one single code, to be acknowledged as such by every 
Brahman, but in the form of various collections which 
are represented as the traditional property of some of 
the most prominent families or communities of India. 
The ceremonies described in these different collections 
of Siitras, arc almost identical in tlicir general bear¬ 
ing. With regard to the ^lauta sacrifices, thei-c are 
diffei-ent collections of Sdtras for the different classes 
of priests, who have peculiar parts to perform at each 
saci'ifice, and employ respectively the hymns as col¬ 
lected in the fog-veda, SAma-veda, or Y^ur-veda- 
sanhitA. However, each class of priests has again not 
one, but several collections of Siitiras, coindding in 
many places almost literally, and kept distinct only 
by the authority of the name of their first collectors. 
The Grihya cei-emonies, though they are less affected 
by the differences of the three or four classes of priesU 
employed at the great sacrifice, ai^e yet described in 


■ See WyrUy't Digest of Indisa Cases, Introdacdoa, 
pa^ exen. 
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different collections of SiUras belonging to tbe same 
classes, and depending apparently on the authority of 
one of the three or four collections of sacrod hymns 
(lilk, S&ma, Yajus, Atharvada). Thus we have for 
the l^igveda or HotH priests, the Gi’ihya>stltras of 
Asvaldyaoa and i^dnkh&yana; for the Simaveda or 
Udgit^ pnests, the Gfibya-sdu-as of Gobhila; for the 
Yajurveda or Adhvaryu priests, the Gfihya-sdtras of 
Pdiaskara, and several collections (Baudh&yaoa, Ac.) 
belonging to the Taittiriya branch; for the Atharvana 
the Gdihya'sdtras of Kauiika. 

‘*Tbe ceremonies to be observed at a burial have 
been described in detail by A^val^yana only, and it is 
possible that the burial was not considered as on es* 
scntiul pai't of that class of rites which is comprehended 
under the name of Sanskdra. However, the burial 
also is an obligatory rite to be performed by others 
for the benefit of the dead, who of course performs 
as passive a part in it as could be required in a Grihya 
rite. The following details are taken from the Grihya 
ascribed to Asvalayana. 

''First comes some medical advice. If a person 
who keeps the saci'Ificial fires in his house be mling, 
let him betake himself away from his home towards 
the east, north, or north-enst, and carry his fires with 
him. People say that the fires love their home, and 
thei'efoi'e they will wish to retivn home, and will 
therefore bless tbe sick and make him whole. After 
he has recovered, he should perform a Soma-sacri- 
fice, or an animal-sacrifice, or a burnt-offering. But 
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if ho cannot afford to pei'form any of these sacrifices, 
he must go home without 

“But if be should not recover but die, then a piece 
of ground must be dug, south-east or south-west of 
the place where he lived and died. The ground should 
be slightly inclined toward the south or the south¬ 
east; or, according to others, to the south-west It 
should he in length as long as a man with his ai*ms 
raised, a fathom in width, and a span in depth. The 
burning and burying-ground (for both according to 
the Commentator are called Amasina) should be open 
on all sides, rich in shrubs, particularly of thorny 
and milky plants (ss has been explained before, A4v. 
Grihya, II, 7), and be elevated in such a manner that 
waters would run down on evei’y side. The last re¬ 
quisite, however, belongs more particularly to a 
burning gi'oiuid. 

“How the body of the dead is first to be washed, 
how his nails, bis hw‘, and his beard are to be cut, 
and similar matters, are not explained in this place, 
because, as our author says, Uiey have been explained 
before, that Is to say, in the Srauta-sdtras (A4v. Srauta- 
siUras, VI, 10). The case under consideration there 
was, what should be done if a pei'son who is per¬ 
forming a gi'eat sacrifice, for which all preparations 
have been made, and where numbers of priests are 
engaged, should happen to die before the whole sacri¬ 
fice, which, in some cases, may last for weeks, months, 
and years, is finished. Different views are entertained 
on this point, but the leading idea seems to be that a 
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»acrifice once commencec) is to be finished although 
the person who offers it should hnppen to die before. 
Asv&l&yanft says, that as soon os he dies hU body 
should be cairied to tlic place where the sacrificial 
utcusUs arc cleaned, tliat (here his noils, his Inur, his 
beard, and the hairs on his body should bo cut off, 
that the body should be anointed with spikenard, and 
a wreatli of spikenard be placed on his hca<l. He re¬ 
marks, tliat in some places the cnlurc also is taken 
out of the body, and the body filled witli melted butter 
and curds. The corpse is then covered with a new 
cloth, but so that the feet retnoin uncuvered. The 
scun of the cloth is cut off, and must be kept by 
bis sons. 

“So much is to be supplied here from the Si-auta- 
siitras. After this the Grihya-siitras continue. It is 
enjoined that a lat^ quantity of sacred grass and 
melted butter, which is to be ofrere<I to the Maitcs, 
must be of a peculiar kind, a mixture of milk and 
butter, colled Fnslioflujya. It ncetl nut be mentioned 
that as the whole ceremony of Imming and burying 
belongb to the “ancestral rites”, the persons engaged 
in it have always to look toward the south-ooKt, and 
to wear their hrahmonical coni passing over the right 
and under the left shoulder. 

“The relations of (lie dcccaseil take his iliree snvrcd 
fires and his sacrificial impleiiients and curry them to 
the place where the ground is prepared. Behind fol¬ 
low the old men, without their wives, carry’ing the 
corpse. Their number should not he even. In some 
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places the corpse is cerricd on a wheel-cart drawn by 
an ox; an animal, either a cow, or a kid of one co¬ 
lour, or a black kid, is led behind by a i-ope tied to 
its left leg. This is called the Anustai-afil, because it 
is afterwai-ds to be strewed over the coi-pse and to be 
burnt with it. This, however, is optional; nay, some 
authors, for instance KdtyAyana, rather discounte¬ 
nance the custom, because after burning, it might 
become difficult to distinguish which were the bones 
of the man or the animal. Then follow his friends, 
the old ones fii-sl, the young ones last, their brahma- 
nical cord hanging down, and their hair untied. 

“After the procession has reached the ground, he 
who has to perform the sacrifice ste^w forth, walks 
three times round the place towards ffie left, sprinkles 
it with water with a branch of the Samitree, and re¬ 
peats this verse of a hymn of the Rig-veda (X, 14, 9, 
or VII, 6, 18): “Depart, disperse, fly away [ye evil 
spirits]! The fathers (our ancestors) made this place 
for him (the dead). Yama grants him this resting- 
place, which is day and night sprinkled with waters.” 

Thereupon the fires are placed on the borders of 
the pit, BO that the Ahavaniya fire stands south-east, 
the Gdrhspatya north-west, and tl»e Dokahifia fire 
south-west, and a person skilled in these matters piles 
the wooden pile in the midst of these fires. All is 
ready now for the corpse to be burnt. But before 
this is done, fresh water, as the commentary says, is 
to be brought in a chaiuasa or ladle, and a piece of 
gold is to be placed in the pit: oily seeds also are to 
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be sprinkled over it A^val&yans mentions nothing 
about this, but only enjoins that grass should be 
strewed upon the pile; that the bide of the black 
antelope, the fur outside, should be spread over it; 
and that on this the corpse is to be placed, so that it 
lies noilh of the Girbapa^a 6re, and with the head 
toward the Ahavanlya fii'e. His wife’ is placed to tlic 
north of her husband. If he be a Eshatriya, a bow 
also is placed there. The wife is then to be le<l away 
as already stated, and in respect of the bow, that also 
is to be removed by the same persons, with the lepc- 
titioD of the following 


' As this is A erilical passage, I subjoin the ^piMwa nrta 
of Asvalajrmus oud Us oommejitotor. 

H Com. i in* 

wrt II 

8 Com. 

^ II 

WT^ H 'sw 

uftTirTwhi: I « I irr^ 

^4 ii fir^: i 

« TTI ^ wir wst IWT ^ i 

yait sftn II Com. snx^H WTtrtiftmft *W 

vtrttt.» sN II 

"" ^#fti v^: 8 Com. v^* 

I injw%^w4: ii 

The lost word, “ipoimjret” (he may lend «wsy), os so «z* 
ptsnalioD of “utthipayet” (be may lift op), which is applied to 
the bow and Iho wife, leaves no dosbt that, according to the 
intention of the sdtros, the wife is to be removed from the pile, 
and not to he burned with the dead. 
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“I take the bow from tlio hand of the dead, to be 
to us help, gloiy and strength. Thou art thei*e: we 
are still hei'e with our brave sons; may we conquer 
all enemies that attack us.”~liv. X, 18. 

Hereupon he fixes the bow-sta*ing, walks round the 
pile, and after having broken the bow he throws it on 
the pile. If this act is pejformed by an old sei-vant, 
somebody else must recite the vei-ses for him (because 
as a ^ddra he would not be allowed to recite sacred 
verses). 

After this, according to the Commentary on tlie 
Sdtras, pieces of gold arc to be placed on the seven 
apertures of the head, and oily seeds with butter ai-e to 
be sprinkled over the dead. AAval&yana himself pro¬ 
ceeds to give rules as to how the different sacrificial 
implements, which are bo be burnt with the dead, arc 
to be attached to different parts of the corpse. 

After this is done, the animal which was led behind 
is brought, the fat is cut oo{, and put like a covei* 
over the face and head of the dead. The following 
verse is used at this occasion: 

“Put on this armour [taken] from the cows [to pro¬ 
tect thee] against Agni, and cover thyself with fat! 
tl)at he, the wild one, who delights in flames, the 
hero, may not embrace thee, wishing to consume 
thee!”—Rv.Vm, 16, 17. 

The kidneys also are taken out and put into the 
hands of the dead with the following words: 

“Escape on the i-ight path the two dogs, the four- 
eyed, tawny breed of Swarai; then approach the 
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wise fathei's who, happy with Yams, enjoy happi¬ 
ness X, 14, 10. 

The heart of the animal is pat on his heart and, 
according to some, two cakes of ground rice. Others 
recommend these cakes only if the kidneys are wan¬ 
ting; nay, according to some accounts, all these parts 
of the animaJ may be shaped of ground rice and be 
burnt instead of the real anima]. However, where a 
)-eat animal is burnt with the dead, it is first to be cut 
up, and the limbs so thrown on the dead that every 
limb of the animal lies upon a corresponding paii- 
of the corpse; the hifle is to be tbiwn over the 
whole, and a libation to be made with the following 
woi'ds: 

“Agni, do not destroy this vessel, which is dear to 
the gods and our exalted fathei's; this is the vessel 
ft'om which the gods drink; in it the immortals i-e- 
joice.”—6v. X, 16,8. 

The chief performer of the sacrifice then kneels 
down on his left knee, and tlirows the oblations of 
Ajya into the Dakshifia fire, saying “Svihi to Agni, 
the lover of Sv&bA, Sv4h& to the world, Svdhi to 
Anumati, Svihil! 

The fifth oblation is to be offered on the breast of 
the dead, with the following (not-vaidik) words: Thou 
(fire) hast been produced by him; may he he repro¬ 
duced from thee, that he may obtain the r^on of 
eternal bliss! 

Thereupon the word is given, “Light the fu'e at 
once!” 


19 
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Ab the fires are burning round him, and consuming 
him, twenty-four verses of the 6ig-veda, the same as 
specified in the Srauta-sdti’as, ai*e to be recited. 

Then the dead body is left bmming; all turn to the 
left and go away without looking back. A verse is 
recited from the fev. X, 81, 3:— 

“These men are still alive and separated from tlie 
dead. Thei'e was to-day amongst us a holy invocation 
of the gods. Let us go forward now to dance ajid 
mirth; for we are leading a longer lifel” 

When they arrive at a place whci*e tliere is flowing 
water', they stop, immerse themselves, and on rising 
throw a handful of water into the air, while they 
pronounce the name of the deceased and that of his 
family. They then get out of the water, put on di-y 
clothes, and after once wringing those they had on 
befoi-e, Uiey spi-ead them out towai-d the north and 
sit down there themselves till the stars are seen. Ac¬ 
cording to oUiers, tliey do not go home before sun¬ 
rise. Then the young ones walk first, the old ones 
last And when they arrive at their home, they touch 
(by way of purifying themselves) the stone, the fire, 
cow-dung, grain, oil, and water, before they step in. 
They must not cook food that night, but according to 

* Thi# portion of tb« eereinonial ja caJlod tho odakakormo, 
and described in other 6 nb 7 a*adtrM aJao [e. g. in that of Pdras- 
kara, III, 10. See Zeitechiift der deutschen morgenUnd. Ges., 
VII, &«> tj. Yfjnaralkya eaplaina it in the beginiung of (be 
third book of bis Dtianna.«utra; Maim in the fifth book verse 
68 seq. 
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some, food may be bought. Again, for those nights, 
they have to abstain from salt and spices. 

Aiter the death of a pai'cnt or spiritual father 
(Guru), reading of the Veda and altns-giving must be 
omitted for twelve days. 

After the death of a near relative, the same abstU 
nence most be observed for ten days. If they are fe¬ 
males, the mourning lasts for ten days, if they had 
not been given away in marriage. The same number 
of days must be observed, if a spiritual teacher (Guru) 
die, though he was not a near relative. For othei* 
teacliers (AcbAryas), the mourning lasts three nights. 
The same for more distant relations; but if females, 
only if they hatl not been given away in marriage. 
Ohildren also who die before breathing, or those still¬ 
born, are uiounied for thi^ee nights only. If a school¬ 
fellow dies, and if a Srotriya-brahman dies who lived 
in the same village, monrning is to be observed for 
one day. 

It is to be reraeinberod, however, that the corpse is 
still left smothering on the pile. Therefore AsvalAyana, 
in the fifth Section, pi-oceeds to direct that after the 
tenth of the dai'k hall'(i. e., of the waning moon) on 
odd days (i- «•, on the Iltli, 13th, or 16th), undei* 
any Nakshatra except Ashidhi, Phalguni and Proshtha- 
padA, the bones must be collected. The general rules 
as to how people ai-e to walk, &c., are the same as 
before. Milk and water ai-e sprinkled on the spot with 
a Aainl-branch, and he who is doing this, walks thrice 
round the pile, always towaxnls the left, saying: “Pale 

iS* 
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earth with pale leaves» propitious earth with blessed 
fruits! go and be well embraced by a fixtg (a shower 
of rain), and make this fire cheerful **—kv. X, 16, 14. 

The bones ai-e to be taken up carefully with the 
thumb and the little fingei*, without ciackiug them. 
They ai*e to be placed in a vessel, the feet 61 * 81 , the 
head last. For a man the vessel is to be a simple 
kumbba or water pot (without a spout); for a woman 
a simple kumbbl (with a spout). Alter tlie bones 
have been well put togcthei*, the place is to be swept 
with a bruom (pavana), and tlie vessel or coffin is 
placed to a hole in a place over which the water can' 
not flow, except perhaps in the rainy season. It is 
now that the concluding verses of the hymn are re¬ 
cited: “Go to the mother earth,” &c. (kv. X, 81, 10), 
as the eoi'th Is thrown upon the cofilin sod heaped up 
over the spot in which it is deposited. 

Thereupon all walk home without lookmg back, 
and after they have performed an ablution, they offer 
the first ^r&ddha to the deceased (ekoddishfa), who 
thenceforth is enrolled amongst the Pitf'is or Msues, 
and receives oblations with them on their appointed 
days. 
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VII. 

RKMARKS 

FT 

RAJA RADHAkANTA DKVA, 

ON ART. XI, JOURNAL ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
VOL. XVI, PAG. 201; 

WITH OBSERVATIONS. 

?nm tb« Jonnti of lU R. 8o*6tiy, Vol. XVB (I US), p. 90S-90. 


Thk sixteenth volume of the Journal of our Society* 
has given insertion to a communication made by me 
on the suppoeed authority of the Vedas for the 
burning of Hindu widows, in which I have shown 
that the pasKage quoted as enjoining the pi’aodce, and 
as published by Mr. Colcbi'ooke, in his Paper in the 
Asiatic Researches**, upon the “Duties of a Sati or 
Faithful Widow,” ba.fl been either pui*po8eIy or acci¬ 
dentally wrongly read, and that so far from authormng 
the rite, ite real purport was the reverse; and that it 
expected the widow to I'epress hei* affliction and re- 
Uirn to her worldly duties. This view was entirely 




[S«« the preceding Article.] 


[BMsya, p.70-tS.] 
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confirmed by the explanation of the paasage given by 
the celebrated commentator, SAyafia Ach&rya, and 
by the precepts of A4wa)iiyana, cited by Professor 
Maximilian Moller, published in continuation of my 
remarks on the same occasion. The revised i^eaduig 
has not proved acceptable to the Pafidita of Calcutta, 
and the following letter is the expression of their 
sentiments. The writer, a friend of many years, 
R4db&k4nt Deb is well known as a loading member 
of the Native Society of Calcutta, who adds to the 
distinction of rank and station that of a foremost place 
amongst Sanskrit scholars, as evinced by his gt*eat 
Lexicon or Literary Encyclopssdia of the Sanskrit 
language, in seven quarto volumes, the i^abdakalpa- 
druma, which enjoys a European as well as Indian 
celebrity. Any opinion coming from him on subjects 
connected with the ancient Utemture of his counUy 
is entitled to the gi'eatest defei'once. The question of 
the authori^ for the Sati cremation is now, as he 
rightly observes, a matter merely for literary discus¬ 
sion, but as it is not without interest for the historian 
and antiquarian, his remai'’ks will, I doubt not, be 
highly acceptable to those scholars who are engaged 
in the investigation of the ancient religion and history 
of the Hindus; and as he has no objection to their 
being Isud before the public, 1 have thought it a<lvisable 
to request a place for them in die Journal, although, 
as I shall subsequently explain, they have not mduced 
me to modify in the least my opinions on the subject, 
as my esteemed correspondent seems to anticipate, 
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My dear Dk. Wilson, 

Although the abolition of the practice of 
Sahainaraha in the Bntiah Indian territories has le* 
gaily set the question at rest, and deprived it of all 
intei'est in the public eye, yet ita discussion will al¬ 
ways afford pleasure to the historian and antiquarian, 
and has its pecnliar value in a literary point of view. 

The perusal of your very interesting article "On 
the supposed Vaidic authori^ for the bummg of 
Uindu Widows, and on the Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Hindus”, which appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XVI, 
Parti, having induced me to inquire whether any 
ti'ace of this custom can be found in the Vedas, I 
have made certain discoveries and come to a con¬ 
clusion, which I believe would lead you to modify 
considerably the opinion you have formed on the 
subject. 

The most explicit authori^ for the burning of a 
widow with her deceased husband is to be found in 
the two vencs of the Aukhya ^&kh4 of the TaiUlrfya 
Sanbitd, quoted in the eighty-fourth Anav&ka of the 
N4r4ya4iya Upanishad, of which I give the following 
literal translation, and subjoin‘ the original text with 
the commentary of Siyah4chirya:— 

‘ Text, wwTwi 

II R« Coro. 1 I 

WWTWt TTprRWTWf^WiniTWf WmifWTft I 
Tflt twsmwYuwni ii 
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1. “Oh Agni, of all Vrataa', thou art the Vrata- 
pati*, I will observe the vow (Vrata) of following the 
husband. Do thou enable me to accomplish itl” 

2. “Here (in this rite), to thee, oh Agni, I offer 
salutation ; to gain the heavenly mansion I enter into 
thee; (wherefore) oh J&tavedaH’, this day, satisfied 
with the clarified butter (offerc<I by me), inspire me 
with courage (for Sahagainana) and take me to my 
lord.” 

Agreeably to this general Vaidic injunction, the 
Sdtrakiras direct that the widow, like the sacrificial 
utensils of a Bribmafia, should be made to lie upon 
the funeral pile of her husband, and accordingly as 
he was a Brahmafia, Kshatriya, or Vaiiya, a piece 
of gold, a bow, or a jewel is to be respectively placed 
thereupon. 


nwT WT ti 

'f«*t ^ m sfrtw > 

WSI ffWWT ftuifk WT WW WT mf- 

^ II Com. % ^ wfWP^Mflr I WT I 

I wswT w I wwt i 

tph t t <rf >nl Hi nsha><a i 

sr^ I WT i 

f^nn^ W7! HA WW ^ T^TAT 

I ^ath: wa. i 

WfTTT Af AA A f AA A^HAHf lA H'^n i WTAH I WT Wt AfA- 

aa iha^wiI: a 

' Vowed or rolunUry oboorraDcot. 

* Lord of VratM. 

* Soarc* of the VedM. 
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To the widow so placed beside the Ufetess body of 
her husband, the Mantras bepnning with Udir- 
shwa, dec.,*’ and “Suvarha goong hast&t, Dhanur* 
hast4t, &c.,” or **Mahigoong hast&t, Ac.,” are to be 
addressed ’ to her by her husband’s brother or fellow- 
student, accoixUngly as he belonged to the priestly, 
military, or mercantile class. 

If the widow thus addressed has not made up hei* 
mind for her immolation, she obeys the call; but 
should she be firm Id her resolve, she consoles her 
friends and relatives, and enters the fire. 

Extracts* from Bh4radw&ja and Aiwal&yana, and 


' .Tbo firtl part of the address be^niuiig with “Udirthtra,” 
dee., is the same in respect of the funsral of the first three das* 
see: hy thie Mantn the widow is requested to leave the corpse 
and to rotarn to her abode. ‘Ihe remaining three Mantras ars 
to bs addressed to the widow of a BrShmada, Kahatriya, and 
Vaidya respectively, whereby she is required to lift up from th« 
funeral pile the respective symbols of the deceased, and there* 
with to rnb his hands. This cell forms an important pert of the 
ceremony. 


* WT ttrwn: ^^nwr fww ii 

Hhdrndwdja's Sdira, Praina 1. 

w^nifh ^rrwrt^ ^ ww wmjti 

tnif ^ fiTT^ wniw nOw i f^ ii 

Aawalayana's Ofiiiya Sutra. Adbydyn IV, S. [M. MfiUer in 
‘^Zeitsdirift der d. morgenl. Ges.’', IX, p. Vl.] 

traft II Com. rni: traft' l 


snrnf it ibid. Adh. ii, s. 


i f^nrrwwr 
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from the SaUauiai-aifiavulhi, a work of much i-epute in 
L>v<tvi3a, ttre quoted below in elucidation of these 
practices. From Uiese Vaidic and Sautric injunctions 
have been derived the rules and directions for the 
immolation of the Soti, in the Smfitis and PuriAas. 

After having thus shown the Vaidic autliority for 
the Sabamarana, I shall offer somo observations upon 
the conclusions you have drawn, on perusing tlie so- 
ventlj and eighth Verses ‘ of the second Sdkta of the 
second Anuvuka of tlie tcutli Matidala of Uie feigveda. 

In the first place, on rcfen-ing to Raghuoandana’s 
^uddhitattwa, whence Oolebrooke derives his mate- 


wtdfi ^ I TTw- 

I wfsrwT ii BUr^ 

dwAI*’* __ _ ^ , 

a i 4r*i<la i «1aif wfw <i AiwsUy. n,*. _ ^ 

wwTi!: I Bt ilmtfiTiTT!: yrt 

fkiwTW i#wfwnr: wwretw 

^ ’«JWT mmpl 11 * Sttbiuna>«Aav «».i. 

' iTTT wT^trfwn: «if4«n t fninj 

vrtOtsrtl II ^ II _ 

Wt| llR ItTf 

^ 11 ^ 11 

• H*r (Ui« widow) lying on ih# north of Uw docewed. If 
•he want courage, her hiuliand’e brother, or follow-slodent, 
or oM •crvwit ihall, by redtiog the two Maniree Udlivbwa, 
Ac., rni»e, holding her by the h«id and saluting herj but if 
eb« linuo snfllcienl courage, ehe bidding ndleu to her frieoda, 
reladroe, and cbildren, and contemplating the Viehiin-like 
form of her husband, enters the Are. 
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rials for his “Essay on the Duties of a faithful Widow”, 
published in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Re* 
seai'ches, we find the author citing a verse’ from the 
I^veda and a pass^e’ from the Brahma Pur4Aa, in 
order to show that the Veda authorizes Sahamaraha. 
You suppose this verso to be an incorrect reading of 
the seventh ^ich above alluded to, and support your 
reasoning by the Commentary of Siyaha and the di> 
recUoDS- of AAwalAyana. 

Now, the shortest way in which our pandits would 
dispute this opinion, would be to assert that for aught 
tliot we modems know, Raghunandana’s citation may 
be altogether a diiferent verse from the seventh ftich, 
and may be found somewhere, in any of the S&khis* 
of the fogveda; inasmuch as the same verse, with 
slight vmnations of reading, and hence with different 
import and application, often occurs in the different 
Vedas, in various ^Akhia of the same Veda, and 
sometimes in different places of the same ^ikha of a 
Veda. The objection to the use of the epithet “Avi* 
dhava” and “Sapatnf”, whereby you suppose the 
reason for burning to bo wanting, can be easily an- 
swei-ed by supposing the Sati (whose soul is, as it 


‘ TWt wrftTfhvwr: 

i’TsftTf: ^TJft wtOf^ srwzit ii 

* ^ w »i%^7annfTi^ ii* 

* WTwwTTwft, srfwisrfY. WTWWT, ai«iwt, 

* "Tbe loyal wits (vUo boms lierMlf} sltoll sot b« doeiiMd 
» sukido.** 
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were, wedded to that of her husband), not to be wi¬ 
dowed; actual practice, when it prevailed in India, 
may be considered as confirmatory of this opinion. 
The Sati, in making preparations for ascending the 
funeral pile, used to mark her forehead with Sinddra, 
and to deck herself sumptuously with all the symbols 
of a Sadbavi. 

But so long as the proper place of the vei-se quoted 
by Raghunandana is not pointed out, the occidental 
pandits, who ai-e making wondei-ful progress in Vaidic 
learning, may regard it an idle assertion. I shall 
therefore, for argument’s sake, grantRaghunandana’s 
citation to be a false reading of the seventh verse in 
question. 

On this supposition you may be justified in coming 
to the conclusion, that the genuine reading of the 
passage rather discountenances than enjoins Sahama- 
rafia; but by referring to the subjoined SiUros' of 

smnrt ’I 

*ref#i ^ a wq jtia 

j rw m rmt mTfn ^ 

iwmwswnrmwf wrtlY 

iT*n^ iiftf'* xti 

rflfn mOjXft wg'rrtw 

n BU.iraJwiy*-« SuUa, Pr*inn 1, 

Khsddft II. 
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Bh^adw&ja aod Aiwal&yaua, whereui they specify 
the ritee in which many of the vereea of the tenth 
MahUala quoted by you are to be respectively cited 
as Mantras, you will at once see what you ingfatly 
guess—that the verse in question has nothing to do 
with the coucremation of a Saif; it U directed to he 
chaunted on the tenth day after the burning of the 
dead, when the relatives of the deceased assemble on 
the ^inaiina to perform certain ceremonies, on the 
conclusion of which, the Adhwsryu takes butter with 
a new blade of kuia grass, or clarified butter between 
tbe thumb and ring finger, and applying it, as colly- 
riuin, to tlie eyes of Sadhav&s, recites the seventh 
hymn in question, the moment they ore directed to 
depart towards the east. 

Now, as the text, which has been supposed to au> 
thorixe Sahaiuaraha, clearly appears to be appropriated 
to quite a different occasion, the argument based 
upon its interpretation proving it to discountenance 
coucremation, necessarily falls to the ground. 

The succeeding verses (to wit, the eighth and ninth), 


Wf^nrWTWTftwrftT^^TTtfWT^^T^^WTWT ^ 
^vn^nft! ufrfv ^wT<^wn|j5 
wwT ^ ^ 

irwT i 

awWUTfW'at I*!!” 

wM wT^Vrfkwwt: 

fcl^ WITWT I I .V»w»U- 

ysos's Oftkys Sntn, Adbyiys 111. 
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as I obsei'ved before, are enjobed to be addressed to 
the widow, lying on the funeral pile of her husband, 
and tberefoi'e have uo relation with the seventh. 

Had there been no explicit Vaidic injunction for 
Sabamaraha, these passages, taken by thcuiselves, 
would certainly have justified the conclusion that the 
kigveda prohibits or ignores, by these texts, the self- 
immolation of a Satl, but when we find in the Aukliya 
Sakh4 of the Taittirlya Sanhitd, tlie Satf’s atldrcss to 
Agni while throwing herself into it, and thiis discover 
the Vaidic sanction for concreination, we must pause 
befoi'e we regal'd the eighth verae as on authority 
against this tragic act. 

TheMtminsAkira would argue thus,—“Where thei'e 
are two authorities of a contradictory charactei', but 
of equal cogency, an alternative must be supposed to 
have been allowedTheSiitrakju-as, upon tlie Vaidic 
outhoritica above set forth, direct that the widow as 
well as the saci'ificial utensils of the deceased Brtih- 
mafia should be placed upon his funeral pile; but, as 
the widow has a will of her own, she cannot be dis¬ 
posed of like the inert utensils. The ^igveda therefore 
gives her the option of sacrificing herself or not, ac¬ 
cording as she may or may not have her courage 
“screwed up to the sticking place.’* 

When the Satl lies on the funeral pile, it is presumed* 

• frtw: I 

OMama <iuoted bj KnlldkabhaUa in hU Com. on Manu, t. li, 
B. S, which soc. 

* Sajrada, when Iw aa^a, in Lit Comuiautarjr un tta« SlL Uiab: 
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she is inclined to immolate hemlf, and the eighth 
vei-se is addressed to her, as the author of the Saha> 
mai-aiiavidhi explains, only to test hei* resolution, and 
to induce hei‘ to retire, if she be not sufficiently firm 
in hei‘ purpose. The necessity of giving her this option 
and tiying her fortitude beforehand, appears the more 
strong, when we find it declared' that the Satf who 
becomes Chitiibhi'ashi&, who retires h'oin tiie fitnei'al 
pile after the conclusion of the rites, commits a highly 
sinful act, although it admits of expiation by the per* 
formance of the Pi-ij/lpatya. 

Our personal observation of tliu actual practice 
when it prevailed in Bntish India confirms this view; 
from the moment a Sat( expressed her desire to follow 
her lord, up to the time she ascended the funeral pile, 
eveiy persuasive language was used to induce her to 
continue in the family, and to discharge her proper 
duties there, and it was not until she was found in* 
flexible that she was allowed to saciifico hei'self; this 
wus perfectly in keeping with the Udfrahwa, &c.. 
Mantra. 

Thus the 8tli verse of the Kigveda, above alluded 
to, appeal's to be, in fact, u Saliumarafia Mantra, 


“Yasinid anuaraiM luMtayiun ikdrshia lAsmid ^ubebba,*’ be 
ukM (be aame view; be does not consider tbe buniUig as dc* 
lajrcd, as majr be supposed from a teehatcal iuterpreiation of the 
word '^anasariuia*', bscause, as jrou saj, subsequent beming is 
incooaiatent with the presence of llw eorpee. 

' I iTTwniSw 
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though its interpretation, apart front other conai* 
derations, may, on a first view, seem to discountenance 
the practice. 

A veiy sti'ong presumption in support of the 
opinion, that SahamaraAa rests upon Vaidic authority, 
aiises from the circumstance of its having prevailed 
in India in very remote times, when Vaidic rites only 
were in vogue. On referring to the Mabibhdratu, for 
instance, we find the widows of the heroes slain in 
tlie battle of Kurukshetra consuming themselves in 
tJie funeral firM of their husbands, when thei-e lived 
great kings and sages imbued witlt Vaidic learning, 
and devoted to the observance of Vaidic rituals. 

Nearly two thousand years ago Propertius describes 
the prevalence of this custom in India, in a passage 
of which the following is a translation by Boyses (see 
Brit, Poets, Chaliner’s Ed., Vol. XIV, p. 863):— 

“Hsppy tite laws that in thoi« dimes obtain, 

Where the bright rooming reddens all the main, 

There, wheaso’er the bHppy hsabaud dies, 

And on tlto foaeral coach extended liea, 

Hit faithful vivea aroond the scene appear, 

With pompoos dreas and * triomphaat air; 

For partnership in death, ambitious strire. 

And dreed the shameful fortane to sorrivel 
Adorned with ftowers the loTvljr victime eUnd, 

WiU) amilee ascend the pile, and light the brand! 

Orasp their deer partners with nnalterod faith, 

And yield exulting to the fragrant death.** 

Cicero, also, who lived about the same time, men* 
tions this fact in his Tusoulutu Questions. Herodotus 
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speftks of a race of Thracians, whose women sacrificed 
themselves on the tombs of their husbands: these 
people, as well as the Qettt by whom this custom 
was also observed, were perhaps some tribe of de> 
graded Kshatriyas. 

You may, if you think it worth while, read this 
paper at the next meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

I 1 ‘emain, 

My dear Dr. Wilson, 

Yours sinceitly, 
RADHAKANT DEB. 

Calcotta, SOdi June, IS56. 


Ohervations. 

In disproving the genuineness of the citation of the 
passage which had been quoted as authority for the 
Satl, I confined iny objections to the particular pas* 
sage in question, and in this respect the Riji is obliged 
to admit, that I may be justified in coming to the 
conclusion, that the genuine reading t'other discoun* 
tenaneea than enjoins Satl. This was all 1 maintained. 
Of course I never intended to deny, that thei-e wei-e 
numerous texts in the Siitraa and law-books, by 
which it was enjoined. I restricted my argument to 
the individual text quoted from the ^igveda, and with 
RAjd RAdhdkAnt Deb's own concurrence, 1 have no 
occasion to modify the view I have taken, as limited 
to this object: the text of the feigveda, that has been 
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quoted as authority for the bumiog of the widow, is 
no such thing, ‘‘it rather discountenonces than en¬ 
joined the practice.” I have not expressed any opinion, 
whether any such injunction is to be found in aijy 
other part of the SanhiU of the liigvoda, or of the 
SanhitAs of the White or Black Yt^ush, or the SAma- 
veda. That is quite a different question, althougli, as 
the topic is started by the I^jA, I may venture to 
intimate an opinion, that tlie burning of a widow will 
not be found even alluded to in tlie genome text, tlie 
Sanhiti, of either of the three principal Vetlae. What¬ 
ever may be the antiquity of the rite, and that it is of 
long standing is not to be disputed, I suspect its origin 
is later than the SanhiU, or primary Ve<Uc pei-iod. I 
have now translated, although not yet published, 
nearly tlie whole of the Sdktas, or hymns, the primi- 
tive portions of the lligveda, and hove yet found no 
notice of any such ceremony: the prohibition which 
would imply the existence of the rite, is matter of in¬ 
ference only; the direction, that the widow is to be 
led away from the proximity of her deceased hus¬ 
band, does not necessarily imply that she was to de¬ 
part from his funeral pile, and there is no term, in 
(he text, that indicates such a position. 

In the course of my ti'aiislation of the fogveda, I 
have had a great number of occasions to refer to the 
printed texts of the VAjasaneyf SanhitA, of the Yajur- 
veda, published by Professor Weber, of the SAma- 
veda printed by the late Mr. Stevenson and Professor 
Benfey, and I do not remember to have met with any 
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dlusion whatever io either of those works to the Satl 
ceremoDial. There I'einaitis therefore only the Tiutti- 
riya Sanhktd of the Black Yajush to be examined; a 
part only of this has been prmte<l by the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Bengal, m tlieir Bibliotheca Indica, and, as 
fur us it goes, the same absence of allusion to the Satl 
occurs: so fai*, therefore, 1 have reason to believe, 
tliat the burning of widows was unknown to the Vedic 
period of Hindu ritual or belief. 

That the Sdtras of A^al&yana, BhAi'sdw&ja, and 
other Sdtrak&ras contain Siitras, or rules, for the 0113 - 
inatioD, ia indisputable, but all Vedic scholars agree 
in considering these works as of much inoi'e recent 
date than the Sanhit&, or text penod; they, therefore, 
prove nothing, und of still less weight are the Saha- 
maraha-vidhi or the Tattwas of Raghunaudana, or 
other equally modera writings: the question is not 
whether thei'e be an)' authorities at all for the prac¬ 
tice, but whether such authority be discoverable in 
the original Vedic texts; there is no lack whatever of 
the formei'-—I caiurot yet jiositively deny, but I ques¬ 
tion the existence of tlie latter. To UiLs Ridh4k6iit 
replies, “the most explicit (Vedic) autliori^ is to be 
found In the two verses of the Aukhya of the 
Taittirfya Sanhiti, quoted in the 84th anuvuka of the 
N&ruyuhlya Upaitishad,” of which he gives the literal 
translation as well as of . the comment; uufsvourably 
for his argument, the anthori^ is liable to obvious 
exceptions. 

Ill the fii-st place, the two vei'ses ure not cited di¬ 
sc* 
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1 -ect fi-om the text of the Taittirfya Saabiti itself; 
they are a quotation of a quotation, and, a» in the 
case of the passage of the ^igveda, which has given 
nse to this discussion, we know that quotations can¬ 
not always be ti'usted. The Paiiflits should have made 
a I'efei-ence to the Taittiiiya Sanhit& itself, and have 
given us chapter and verse for the passages; wu 
should then be able to test their accuracy by collation 
with the printed text when complete. In the next 
place, the quotatiou occui'S in an Upanishad, the 
Y^niki, or N&r&yadfya: the Upauisliad period is of 
doubtful determination, because the Upanishads, which 
are numerous, one list enumerating above a hundred, 
are evidently of widely dififerent dates, and not un- 
firequentJy of equivocal cbai'actei*. 'Hie Nir&yahfya 
Upanishad is not altogether unexceptionable, for it 
constitutes the tenth Pi-ap&fhaka, or section, of what is 
usually considered a BrdhinaAa, the Taitthdya Ara- 
Ayaka; Sdyalia calls it even khilsrdp^ or of the natui'e 
of an additional or supplementary section, so that it 
is scarcely acknowledged to be a part of the ortginal 
Arahyaka*. 

Upon referring to the manuscripts of the library of 
the India House, another difficulty ainses; neither text 
nor comment consists of more than 64 anuv&kas, 
whilst the verses quoted by RAdbAkAnt are said to be 
taken from the 84th anuvika; consequently no such 
verses could be expected to be found in our copy, 


[S«c A. Weber, lod. Stud., I, 7S ff.] 
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ftnd accordingly they do not occnr. SiyaAa, however, 
obeervee, Uiat different recensions do exist, of which 
the Dr&vira has 64 anuvukas, Uic Andhra 60, the 
Kamita 74, others 89. There may be a copy be> 
longbg to a diffei'ent Aukhya for instance, of 

which we have no copy, with 84 anuvikas. Siyaha, 
however, avowedly follows the Drivira recension, 
containing only 64 anuvtikae, the actual number of 
two copies consulted, and in which no such passages 
are met with; whence then do die Pahdits derive 
their scholia of the 84th? it is for them to give a 
satisfactory explanation. Therefore, as the matter 
stands, the verses cited, together with their comment 
taiy, wear a somewhat suspicious appearance, not 
less observable that the diffei'ent recensions specified 
are all named after the divisions of Soulhtm India, 
where the Vedas did not penetrate probably till long 
after their compilation. Although, however, their 
authenticity be admitted, their occurring in an Upa> 
nishad, or even in a BrfihmaAa, is no proof that the 
Sanhiti of the Taittirlya Yajush contains them, or 
sanctions the burning of widows, or that the rite was 
cotemporai'y with the ritual of the Vedic period. 
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VIII. 

ON 

buduha and buddhism. 

Fro« ih* Journal of tlio B. Aotalio Bocloty, Vol-lVl (1B6«), p.»S9-«S. 
(Read M a'Loctnra, April 8, 1864.) 


Much has been written, moch has been said in various 
places, and amongst them in this Society, about 
Buddha, and the religious system which beai-s his 
name, yet it may be suspected that the notions which 
have been entertained and propagated, m many par¬ 
ticulars relating to both the history and tlie doctrines, 
have been adopted upon insufficient information and 
somewhat prematurely disseminated. Very copious 
additions, and those of a highly authentic charactei-, 
have been, but vei*y recently, made to the stock of 
materials which we heretofore possessed, and there 
has scai’cely yet been sufficient time for their deli¬ 
berate examination. Copious also and authentic as 
they are, they ai'e stUl incomplete, and much remains 
for Oriental scholars to accomplish before it can be 
said that the materials for such a history of Buddha 
as shall command the assent of all who study the 
subject, have been conclusively provided. I have, 
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tfaerefoi-e, no purpose of proposing to you in the views 
1 am about to take, that you should consider them as 
Anal; ray only intention is to bring the subject before 
you as it stands at present, with some of that addi¬ 
tional elucidation which is derivable from the many 
valuable publications tliat have recently appeared, 
and particularly from the learned and authentic in- 
veetigatbns of the late Eugene Burnouf, the only 
scholar os yet who has combined a knowledge of 
Sanskrit with that of P^i and Tibetan, and has been 
e<iuaUy familiar with the Buddhist authorities of the 
north and south of India: unfortunately he has been 
lost to US befoi'e he had gone through the wide circuit 
of research which he hud .contemplated, and which 
he only was competent to have traversed; and al¬ 
though he has accomplished more than any other 
scliolar, more than it would seem possible for any 
human ability and industry to have achieved, it is to 
be deeply and for ever I'egretted that his life was not 
spared to have effected all he had intended, and for 
which he was collecting, and had collected, many 
valuable and abundant materials. Still he has left us, 
in his “Introduction h I’Histoire dn Bouddhisme", and 
ill his posthumous work “Le Lotus do la Bonne Loi**, 
an immense mass of authentic information which was 
notformei'ly within our reach, and which must con¬ 
tribute effectually to rationalize the speculations that 
may be luizai'ded in future on Buddha and his frith. 
Some of tliose which have been started by the erudi¬ 
tion and ingenuity of the learned in past ages will 
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best intj-oduce us to the opportunity we now have of 
ascertaining wbat is probable, if we cannot positively 
affirm that it is all true. 

It is sometimes supposed that tlie classical authors 
supply us with evidence of the Buddhist religion in 
India three centuries before the ei‘a of Christianity, 
drawing this inference especially from the fragments 
which remain of the writings of Megasthenes, the am¬ 
bassador of Seleucus to Chonclragupta, about the year 
B.C. 395, according to his latest editor, Schwanbeck*, 
and to whose descriptions of various particulars re¬ 
specting India the other ancient writci's ore almost 
wholly indebted. It is well known that he divides Uie 
Indian philosophers into two classes, the Brnchmanai 
and the Sai'manai; and the latter it has been con¬ 
cluded intend the ^rainaiias, one of the titles of the 
Buddhist ascetics. This is not impossible. If we Unut 
(o the traditions of the Buddhists, their founder lived 
at least two centuries before tlio mission of Megusthe- 
nes, and in that case we might expect to meet with 
his disciples in the descriptions of tl )0 ambassador. At 
the same time ^ramaha is not exclusively the designa¬ 
tion of a Buddhist, it is equally that of a Brahmanical 
ascetic, and its use does not positively detennine to 
which class it is to be applied '• In truth, it is deal* 


* [MegMth. Indies, p. SO. Laasen, Ind. Alt., II, SOS. 668.] 

' When Arjuna goss to th« forett be u stMnded smongst 
others bjr i^oaMoid VmmkatAli, foreM-dwelling ^nunitdM: these 
eoeld not here been Boddbists,—'d/oAoMdrot, Adi Pure, t. 774S. 
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from what follows that the Brahman was intended, 
for Megasthenee proceeds to say: “of the Sarmanai, 
the most highly venerated among them are the Hy> 
iobii/* that U, os he goes on to explain the term, 
“those who pass tbeu‘ lives in the woods tV 

tal^ and who live upon wild fruits and seeds, 

and are clothed in the bai'ks of trees,” in othei* words 
the Vioaprostba of the Brabmanical systemi literally, 
the dweller in the woods, the man of the third order, 
who, having fulfilled his course of householder, is en> 
joined by Menu to repair to the lonely wood to sub* 
sist upon green roots and fi-uit, and to weai* a vesture 
of bark. Major Cunningham*, indeed, who is a cou¬ 
rageous etymologist, derives Hylobii fi'om the Sanskrit 
Alobhiya, “one who is without desire”, that is, the 
Bodhisattwa, who has suppi'essed all human passions; 
but Alohhiya is not a genuine Saaiskrit word, nor is 
there any authority for its implication to a Bodhi- 
iattwa, and Megasthenes may be presumed to have 
understood his own language. His interpretation of 
Hylobii, the dwellei's in Uie wooils, is in such perfect 
conformity with the meaulng of Vanaprastha, that we 
cannot doubt the identity of the two designations. 

Nothing of any value, upon tliis subject at least, is 
deiivable fi'om classical writers in addition to the in* 
formation furnished by Megasthenes; but when we 
come later down, or to the early ages of Christianity, 
various curious notices of Buddhism occur in the 


[Tbe Bhilta Topes, 1864, p. 64. 8m Ltston. 11, TOOff.] 
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Wi itiogh of the Fathers of the Chui'cb, which tliough 
meagre are in the mtun correct. We need not be 8ur> 
pris^ at this: there is no doubt that Buddhism vrus 
in a highly flourishing state in India in the fii*8t cen> 
fairies of Ohristianity, and it U not extraoidinary that 
some indications of its diffusion should have found 
th^ way to Syria and Egypt 

Clemens of Alexandria, who lived towards the close 
of tlie second century, hwl evidently heard of the 
monastic pi-acticea, and of the peculiar monumento or 
Topes of the Buddhists. When he speaks of the 
Brachmansi and the Sannanai as two distinct classes 
of Indian philosophers, he uses the vei^ woixls of 
Megasthones, and merely, therefore, i-epeata hi* state¬ 
ment; but that he does not understand Buddhists by 
Sarmanes is cleai- enough, for he proceeds to add, 
“tlier© are of the Indians aome who worship Buddha, 
or Boutta, whom they honour os a god”; and in 
another passage he observes: *‘tlioso of the Indians 
who arc called Semnoi cultivate truth, foretell events, 
and reverence cerfaun pyramids in which they imagine 
the bones of some divinity are deposited, they observe 
jierpetual continence; there are also maidens terme<l 
Seninai." Semnoi and Semnai might be thought to 
have some relation to ^rainaiias, but the words, per¬ 
haps, bear only their origuial purport, “venerable or 
sacred”. 

About the middle of the following century, Por¬ 
phyry repeats information gathered from Bai*desanes, 
who obt^ed it from the Indian envoys sent to Anto- 
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nintis; and although the account ia somewhat con¬ 
fused, there ia an evident allusion to Buddhist prac¬ 
tices. “There are,” he says, “two divisions of the 
Gymnosophists, Brachmans, and Samanai,”—not Sar- 
manai, but Samanai,—“the former are so by birth, 
the latter by election, consisting of all those who give 
themselves up to the cultivation of sacred learning: 
they live in colleges, in dwellings, and temples con¬ 
structed by the princes, abandoning theii' families and 
property: they are summoned to prayer by the ringing 
of a bell, and live upon rice and fruits.” Cyril of 
Alexandria also mentions that the Samantaans wore 
the philosophers of the Bactrians, showing the exten¬ 
sion of Buddhism b^ond die confines of India; and 
St Jerome, who, like Cyril, lived at the end of tlie 
fourth and beginning of the lifUi century, was evi- 
dendy aequaioteO with Buddbistical legends, for he 
says that Buddha waa believed to have been born of 
a virgin, and to have come forth from his mother's 
side. Prom Cyril of Jerusalem and Ephraim, writers 
of the middle of die fourth century, we leani that 
BuddhUin tainted some of tlio heresies of the early 
Christian Church, especially the Maniclitean, which 
the latter terms the Indian heresy; the former states 
that Terebintbus, the preceptor of Manes, the Persian 
Mani, took the name of Baudas. Hyde and Beausohre 
explain this to mean no more than that the word 
Terebintbus in Greek waa the same as Butam in Ohal- 
daic, a kind of tree; but the wonl in Cyinl is Baudas. 
not Butem, and it is more likely diat Tci-ebinthus 
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styled biiiieelf a Bauddha, or a Buddha, especially as 
an Indian origin was assigned to the doctrines he 
introduced. Epiphauius, indeed, explains how this 
happened by going a step further. Accoixling to him 
Scythlanus, <^xuxti ^Akya, the master and instructor 
of Terebinth us, was an Arabian or Egyptian merchant, 
who had grown rich by trading with India, whence 
he imported not only valuable me**chaiidi8e, but here¬ 
tical docUines and books. Suidas calls Manes himself 
aBi-ahmuii, a pupil of Bauddha, formerly called Tere- 
binthus, who, comiug into Peraia, falsely pretended 
that he was born of a virgin. These accounts ai e no 
doubt scanty and in some respects inaccurate, but 
they demonstrate clcai'ly that the Buddhism of India 
was not wholly unknown to the Christian writew 
between the second and fifth centuries of oiu* era. 

Without at present raferring more particularly to 
the information fui-nishwl us by Chinese travellers in 
India between the third and sixth centuries, we may 
next advert to the sU-ange theories which were gi*avcly 
advanced, by men of the highest repute in Europe for 
erudition and sagacity, from the middle to the end of 
the last century, raspectmg the origin and character 
of Buddha. Deeply interested by the accounts which 
were toansmitted to Europe by the missionaiies of the 
Romish Chm-ch, who penetrated to Tibet, Japan, and 
Chma, as well os by othei* travellere to those coun¬ 
tries, the members of the Fi*ench Academy especially 
set to work to establish coincidences the most im¬ 
probable, and identified Buddha with a variety of 
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personages, imaginary or real, with whom no possible 
congruity existed; thus it was attempted to show that 
Buddha was the same as the Toth or Hermes of the 
Egyptians,—the Turm of the Etruscans; that he was 
Mcrcui’y, Zoroaster, Pythagoras; the Woden or 0dm 
of the Scandinavians:—Manes, the author of the 
Manichfean heresy; and even the divine author of 
Christianity. These were the dreams of no ordinary 
men; and, besides Gioi^ and Paolino, we find amongst 
the speculatora the names of Huet, Vossiiis, Pour* 
inont, Leibnitz, and De Guignes. 

The influence and example of gi'eat names |>ervafled 
the inquiry, even after access to more authentic in¬ 
formation had been obtame<l, and shews itself in some 
of the early volumes of tho researches of our venerable 
parent the Asiatic Socte^ of Bengal. Thus Chambers 
is divided between Mercury and Woden. Buchanan 
looks out for an Egyptian or Abyssinian prototype, 
and oven Sir William Jones fluctuates between Woden 
and Sisac. In the first instance he observes: *‘nor 
can we doubt that Wod or Odin was the same wid) 
Budh;*’ bat in a subsequent paper he remarks: “we 
may safely conclude that Saoya or Sisak, about 900 
years after Vyasa, either in pei-son, or by a colony 
from Egypt, imported into this country [India] the 
mild heresy of the ancient Bauddhas.’' ThU spirit of 
impossible analogies is, even yet, not wholly extinct; 
and writers are found to identify Buddha with the 
prephet Daniel, and to ascribe the uppeai-ance of 
Buddhism in India, to the captivity and dispersion of 
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the Jewft. When, however, a more profound acquain¬ 
tance with the literature of the pnncipal Buddhist 
nations began to shed genuine light upon the subject, 
it soon scattei-ed the shadows which Uie darkness of 
ignorance had begotten. The language of the Chinese 
and of the Mongols wci*e assiduously studied in the 
early pai-t of the present centuiy, especially by Klap¬ 
roth, Remusat, and Schmidt} and the application of 
their acquirements to the illusti-ation of Buddhism wa.s 
evinced in numei-ous interesting and authentic contri¬ 
butions to the early volumes of the Journal Asiatique, 
and the transactions of the In>perial Academy of St 
Petersburgb, and more particularly in the copious 
annotations which accompany the French translation, 
by Remusat, Klaproth, and Landrosse, of the travels 
of Um Chinese priest. Fa Hian, in the end of the 
fourth and beginning of the fifUi centuries. Valuable 
as this work undoubtedly is as a Buddhist picture of 
the condition of India at that period, it would have 
been in many I'espects almost unintelligible without 
the amplification of its brief notices into the extensive 
views of the sytem and its authors, which are to be 
found in the notes attached to the text} the details 
contained in which are mainly derived from the Bud¬ 
dhist literature of China, with some accessions from 
that of the Mongols. 

In the mean time, however, the intei'est, which had 
languished in India, subsequently to the firet vmn 
conceits of the Bengal Asiatic Society, revived; and a 
whole flood of coiitributions of a character equally 
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novel and important was poored upon the public, both 
from the north and from the south. The former took 
the lead, and Buddhism as still provalentin Nepal and 
the adjacent Himalayan regions wu zealously investi- 
gated by Mr. Hodgson, tlie rusulta of whose inquiries 
were communicated to the Asiatic liMcie^ of Bengal, 
and subsequently to the Royal Asiatic Society. B«> 
sides the information whicli be hiniself collected, he 
contributed still more importantly to the progress of 
the investigation by first bringing to our knowledge 
the existence of a number of Buddhist writings in 
Sanskrit, aa well as that of a most voluminous bo<ly 
of works, chiefly if not exclusively Buddhist, in the 
language of Tibet. He did inoi'e; he procui'ed the 
the books, and in the exercise of a sound judgment, 
as well os generous liberality, sent them where tliey 
were likely to be turned to good account, to the sev* 
era] Asiatic Societies of Calcutta, London, and Haris. 
'I'o the former, between 1824 and 1830, he presented 
nearly 50 volumes iu Sanskrit, and SOO in Tibetan: to 
this Society he presented above 100 volumes in Sans¬ 
krit and Tibetan, and at various dates he foi-wartled 
to the Soci4td Asiatique 88 volumes of Sanskrit, be¬ 
sides the whole of the great Tibetan culiectious, the 
Kah-gyur and Stan-gyur, in more than 3u0 volumes. 
He finally presented to the East India Company a 
copy of the two Tibetan collections, which are now 
at the India House. Mr. Ho<Igson sent these books 
to Europe, not, as M. Burnouf observes, tlint (hey 
might slumber in undisturbed repose upon the shelves 
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of a library, but that they might be made to yield the 
information they might contain. That these expecta¬ 
tions hove not been wholly disappointed is due, I am 
sorry to soy, to no zeal or acquirement native to tlie 
soil; and the books in the Society’s possession have 
done little more than repose in dust and oblivion upon 
the shelves where they wci-e originally deposited. 

The accumulations of Mr. Hodgson have, however, 
not been made in vain. The Tibetan volumes especi¬ 
ally wei-o fortunate in finding an expounder in 
Alexander Csoma KOrOsi, whose ai-dent aspirations 
after knowledge led him, penniless and friendless, from 
Transylvania to Ladakh, where, with the aid of our 
equally adventurous countryman Moorcroft, he was 
enabled to study and to master the language of Tibet. 
Placed subsequently in communication with the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, he devoted much of his time to 
Urn examination of the volumes of the Kah-gyur, and 
has given the results of his labour to the public in the 
Journals of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and in the 
20th Vol. of the Researches; he has also afforded, by 
a grammar and dictionary of Tibetan, the means of 
prosecuting the cultivation of the language in Europe; 
and the Transac^ons of the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburgh, as well as other publications, evince 
the scholai'ship of Mr. Schmidt in Tibetan as well as 
in the literature of the Mongols. We have also a veiy 
valuable contribution to the History of Buddhism in 
a life of Buddha, translated originally from Sanskrit 
into Tibetan, and from that language into French, and 
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publUbed two or three years since by M. Foucbux 
M. Bumouf also qualified himself to make use of the 
Tibetan books supplied by Mr. Hodgson, but found 
abundant occupation for his time in translating from 
the Sanskrit originals. His Litroduction to the History 
of Buddhism contains copious translations from many 
of the principal Buddbbt works, whilst the work 
published after his death, the **Lotus de la bonne 
Loi'*, is a translation of a Sanskrit Buddhist work 
which has been known to be highly estimated for cen> 
turies wherevei* Buddhism is professed. 

At the same time that Hodgson and Csoma were 
illustrating the literature of Buddhism, as it existed 
in the north of India, a like spirit of research animated 
the regions of the south, and the Pdli scholars of 
Ceylon began to draw Born the stores witliin their 
reach new and valuable sources of information. Be¬ 
sides various contributions Co the Ceylon periodicals, 
and to the Journal of the Bengal Society**, the late 
Mr. Tumour has in his edition and translation of die 
Mahuwanso furnished us with an authentic I'ecoi'd of 
the notions which are cun'ent not only amongst the 


* [Soon after the appeanuMe of Poucaux'a tranalatloit and 
edition of (he **Rgjra tch’ar rol pa", A. Sebiotnor garo from the 
Tibetan a ftiU nnalj’iU, with copioat notaa, of a more modern 
life of Boddha. See hia article "Bino tibeciaebe Lebenabeachrei- 
bung ^ikjramuai’a" in VoL VI of tba St. Peterab. “Mduioirea 
dea Sarnnta Strangers".] 

** iCejrlon Almanoca for ld83 and 1S84. Joem. Aa. Soc. 
Bong., VoU. V-VU.1 
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people of Ceylon, but those of Avu and Siam, who 
belong to the same school, and whose autlionties ai*c 
identical. The courec commenced by Mr. Tumour 
bos been followctl up with gi-cat ability by the Rev. 
Mr. Gogerly* in the Friend of Ceylon, and the pro¬ 
ceedings of the bi’anch Asiatic Society instiUited on 
the island, whilst Mr. Hardy in his Eastern Monochisin, 
and Manual of Bmldhimn, has brought togcUicr all 
that is at present known of the nuddhisin of the South. 

Wo are not, thcrefoi*o, in want now of genuine 
means of fonning coii-cct opinions of the onthno of 
Buddhism, as to its doctidnes and practices, but there 
arc still questions of vital importance to its histoi-y 
for the solution of which our materials ai'e defective. 
Disregarding all Uio fancies of speculation which arc 
basc^l upon imperfect knowledge, and i*ccolving with 
caution the accounts given us hy the Chinese mis¬ 
sionaries, the most rational course to bo adopted in 
seeking for information on which dependence may bo 
placed, is, to consult the works which (ho Buddhists 
themselves regard os their senpturos, and from which 
their own histoiy and doctrines are derived: hut then, 
who will answer for tiie authorities? what is the 
histoiy, what is tiic date, ol the numerous works that 
are ovailable, and which consist of two great divisions, 
the Sanskx'it and the Pali? and what is the compni-a- 
tive value of the respective classes? Arc they to be 


• Fricixl, Vole. I-IV. Joun». Ceylon Ur. R. A. 
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I'egardcd as synchronous and independent? and if not| 
which is the senior, which is the original? 'rhese are 
questions which U. Burnouf himself declares cannot 
yet be answered with confidence: an exact compoi'ison 
beU'cen the two series of works, he dccloi'es to be 
impossible in tlio present state of our knowledge. We 
luxi not yet in j>osscssiou of all the works that may 
exist ill either class, but even if they were all collected 
in any Bui-opean Hbrai'y, they must be I'ead and 
studied, translutiul and commented upon, and the 
translations and comments must be published. This 
task, mora tedious than difficult, would I'erpilro the 
cooperation of many laborious and paticiit scholars, 
and upon Ita completion iu a satisfactory luomicr could 
critical investigation alone commence. 

Although, however, it is pcifectly tnie tliat con¬ 
clusions on which implicit reliance is to be placed 
must bo pi’cccded by such a series of oiieratious ns 
M. Burnouf indicates, yet, as that preliiinnuty pi'ocess 
is indefinitely deforrod luid may never be perfected, 
wc must be content in tlic meanwhile to moke use of 
such means as we possess, and from them to foiiu a 
coiyoctural approximation, if not a positive propin¬ 
quity, to the solution of the question upon which the 
whole depends—the antiquity and authenticity of the 
writings in which the Buddhists themselves record the 
history of their founder aud the docti'inee which they 
maintain, and from which alone we can derive infor¬ 
mation that is of any real value. The great body of 
the Buddhist writings consists avowedly of ti'ansla- 

81 * 
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tiong; the Tibetan, Mongolian, Chinese, Cingalese, 
Barman, and Siamese books, ai*e all declaredly ti'ans- 
lations of works written in the language of India 
that which is commonly called Fan, or more correctly 
Fan4an-mo, or “the language of the Brahmans”; and 
then comes the question, to what language does that 
term apply? does it mean Sanskrit or docs it ntean 
PAU? involving also the question of the priority and 
originality of tlie works written in those languages 
respectively; the Sanskrit works as they have come 
into our hands being found almost exclusively in 
Nepal, those in PAli being obtained chiefly from Ceylon 
and Ava. 

Until very lately, the language designated by the 
Chinese Fan was enveloped in some uncertainty. Fa 
Ilian in the foui-th century takes with him Fan books 
not only from India but from Ceylon, and the latter 
it has been concluded were PAli. No Sanski-it Bud¬ 
dhist works, as far as we yet know, have been mot 
with in the south any more than PAli works in the 
north, although Sanskrit works ore not unfrequent in 
Ceylon in the present day. The mysteiy, however, 
is now cleared up. In the life and travels of Hiuan 
Tsang, written by two of his scholai-s and ti^anslatcd 
from the Chinese by M. Julien, the matter is placed 
beyond all dispute by the description and by the 
examples which the Chinese traveller gives of the 
construction of the Fan language, in which he was 
himself a proficient, having been engaged many yeai-s 
in the study whilst iu India, and in translating from 
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it his I'stui'n to China. We learn then fi'om him, 
that the woi-ds of the Fan langoago are distinguished 
under two classes, Ting-anta and S*^-an/«, the 
Sanskrit -grammatical designations of verbt and nouns; 
that the formei- have eighteen modifications or per* 
SODS, in two divisions, nine in each, one called P<a\^ 
or, in Sanskrit, PorasmaV; the othei* 0-la~ 
mo-ni, or, in Sanskrit, Atmane. All verbs and nouns 
have three numbers, singular,* dual, and plural, of 
which gives us examples both in conjugation and 
declension. All this is Sanskrit; and what is more to 
the point, it is notMigadhi, the proper desigivation 
of tlm dialect tenned in the south P41i. No foiw of 
PrAkrit, PAli included, hat a dual avmbfTf and the 
terminations of the cases of the noun ai'C, in several 
i-espccts, entii-ely distinct'. Hiuan Tsang also cor- 


' Hh foUowing «xaffiples ar* giraa by Hinsn Ttanf of tb« io' 
flexioDB of a vorb and ooan[1Uit. de UviodoHionoaThaang, 


VERB. 

OfrixasK. Samsxnit. Baousif. 

Third Ptrtim. 

&mg. Fo-po-ti BJuivatJ Ho U 

Du, P’o-po-pa Bliavapa (for Bbaratah') Tbey two are 

Pi. Fo-fan-a WiaTanU They are 

S*t<md Pernn. 

Sing. PVpo-iOo Btuivaai Thon art 

T)u. Fo-po-po Bhavapa(fbfBha»athid/) You two ar* 

Pi. Fo-pet’a Bharallia Too are 

Pint P<r»Mt. 

Sing. P'o-po-ud Bhayimi I 

Du. PVpo.boa BhavAvatf^ Wo two arc 

Pi. P’o-po*mo BbayAmah' We are 

V. P'o>po«mo-sse 
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rectly adds tbat the gi’Oiunmr in use in India, in his 
tune» was the work of a Brahman of the north, a na¬ 
tive of Tula or ^al&turs, named Po-ni-iii, or PuAtnt, 
the well known Sanskrit graininai'ian; and he notices 



NOUN. 


ClIINKIIR. 

SAKSKurr. 

Bmolisu. 

iS^. PD>1a>sh« 

PurusliAl* 

Man 

.Du. PaOu-shiiA 

Piinisb«u 

'IVro non 

PL Pa-ln-tliu-to 

Puruubils 

Men 

Aeauatiue. 

Sing. Po'Iu-ihan 

PurasliARi 

Man 

Du. Pa-U-shao 

Panubaa 

Two non 

PL Pu-Ia-shoang 

PanubAii 

Men 

/MUnuMKoi. 



Fa-la-s1tiu*ua 

PanuhaAu 

By a laan 

Du. Pu-la>iiha-{ij«M 

PiiriuOi&bhyim 

By two men 

j Pu-ln*«ltfr-pi 

1 Po-la-ahn-aau 

l*urasUabhin ) 
l*urus)iHi« ( 

By men 

licttM. 



Sing. Pu-ln-hla-jre 

Panuliayn 

Tu man 

Dm. Pu-la-alui-f>i«n 

Puru»]tilbhyruii 

To two non 

Pi, Pu-in-ahaiHiUo 

PanubaRhii (for Para* 

To non 

AMativt. 

[•1i«Uiy«)i) 


Sbtij. Pu-]n-«ba-to 

PuratbiU 

From a man 

Du. Pu'lii*ah«>pi«D 

Panuhilbhyibn 

From two nton 

PI. Pu*lu>stl«-4ho 

Paroaboaliii (for Puni- 

From men 

Oatitiot. 

[■bebbynli) 


Sing. Pu*lu-«b»-tsio 

Panubasyu 

Of a man 

Du. Pu*lu*«ba-pien 

Para»hiih)iyHBi(farPuru- 

Of two iiwn 

PI, Pu>lu*«hA«nitn 

Purasliiliiilin fiiiinyuli) Of in«ii 

Looativ*. 



Sing. Pu*tD«cii’ui 

Paruslic 

III a man 

Du. Pa>lu-«hn*jra 

Panishayob 

In two moil 

PL Po-la-sltai-uou 

Panuhesbu 

III men 
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a form of the verb peculUr to the Grammar of the 
Vo<laB (Pci-to). 

The evidence of Hiiiaii TWig, theraforo, U con¬ 
clusive as to the language of tlie books which wei-c 
sought for and studie<1 by tlio Chinese Buddhists in 
India, and carried with them to China, and there 
trunskted into toe foiin and under the appellation in 
which they still exist. Whethci' the books they took 
from Ceylon were Sonsknt or Pali, we have no fuitoer 
iiuUcatioD than the name Kin, which it seems most 
probable that Fa Hian employed in the same sense as 
Hiuan Tsang, or that of Sanskrit; and it is also to be 
observed that the principal works of Ceylon ai'c sub¬ 
sequent to his time, which mokes it further almost 
certain that tlic Fan books of Ceylon wei-c also in 
Sanskrit 

Tbe Buddhist authorities of India Proper, then, 
wei-e undeniably Sanskrit; those of Ceylon might have 
been Puli or MAgadbi: wero tliey synchronous with 
the Sanskrit books, or wero they older, or were tl)cy 
younger, moro ancient or more modei-n? To answer 
Uiose questions wc imwt endeavour to determine their 


ClIIHKSK. 


Sahsxkit. Emuumi. 


KooaMw. 

Sing. Hi (Ik) Pu-Jn-ihn Puriuha 0 man 

HI (Hu) Po-ln-»hao Purothao 0 two men 

PL Hi (Ho) Pu-lo-ali» Porndia^ O mej> 

Tlie verb docs uot differ iiuUcrinUy from llio fall rorbj but 
llkO inllwaiooal terniiimliowa of tbe cases of tl»o noon differ very 
widely: tome of them are misatated, l»t tliis is (vobsbly from 


errors of traoscHptJon. 
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reJative chi*onology, fi-om the imperfect means which 
are within our reach. Both sets of authorities un> 
doubtedly, Sanskrit and P&li, were in existence in the 
fifth and sixth centuries of our era. The Sanskrit 
works, according to the testimony of Chinese trav¬ 
ellers , were canned from India to China in very con¬ 
siderable numbers fioin a much earlier date; in one 
instance it is Bind two years before Christ, but it was 
not till after a.d. 76, the date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into China, that they were imported in any 
numbei', and not till the third and foul'll] centuries 
that they had become very numerous. In a Chinese - 
history of celebrated Buddhist teachers, published 
between 503 and 556, and from which M. Julien has 
given us extracts, a Buddhist priest named Dharina, 
is said to have brought to China one hundred and 
sixty-five works, amongst which were several that 
may be readily identified with the Sanskrit works 
procured by Mr. Hodgson: we cannot hesitate, for ex¬ 
ample, to recognise in the Ching-fa-hua, meaning 
“The Flower of the right Law", the Sad Dhanna 
PufiSarika, “Le Lotus de la bonne Loi", which, as 
has been mentioned, was the last labour of M. Bur- 
nouf. Of this work repeated translations have been 
made into Chinese*, the first of which dates a.d. 280, 
whilst of the Lalita Vistai'a, or life of ^&kya Muni, 
die earliest Chinese version was maile between a.d. 
70>76. We may be satisfied, therefore, that the 

* [W. WKMiljsw, der Baddhisioat. 1860, I, 168 . Bornoaf, 
nCrodiictioD, 1, 8 f.] 
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principal Saoskint authorities which we still possess 
wei'e composed by the beginning of the Christian era 
at least; how much earlier is less easily deteiinined. 

According to the Buddhists tliemscives, the docti'ines 
of ^ikya Muni were not committed to writing by him, 
but weie orally communicated to hu disciples, and 
transmitted in like manner by them to suceeedi)ig 
generations. When they were fint written is not 
clearly made out from the traditions of the north; but 
they agree with those of the south in describing the 
occurrence of different public councils or convocations 
at which the senior Buddhist priests corrected the 
errors that had crept into tlie teaching of hetcradox 
disciples and agi*eed upon the chief points of disciplino 
and doctrine that were to be promulgated- The first 
of these councils was held, it is said, immediately 
aftei' ^dkya Muni’s death; the second 110, and the 
third 2l8 years afterwai'ds, or about 246 s.o. The 
northern Buddhists confound apparently the second 
and Uiird councils, or take no notice of the latter in 
the time of Aioka, but place the third in Kashmir 
under the patronage of Kanishka or Kanoi-ka, one of 
the Hindo-Scytbic kings, 400 years after Buddha’s 
NirvAfia, or D.G. 1&3. Both accounts agree that Uie 
propagation of Buddhism, by missions dispatched for 
that purpose, took place after the third council. 

According to the traditions which ai'e current in 
the south as well aa the north, the classification of 
the Buddhist authorities as the Tripifaka (the three 
collections) took place at the fii'st council; the portion 
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termed SiUra, the doctrinal precepts, being compiled 
by Ananda; the Vinaya, or dUcipHne of the priest¬ 
hood, by UpAlij and the Abhidharina, or philosopbical 
portion, by KAiiyapa—all thi-ec liuddlin’s disciples- 
Their compilation# were i-evised at tlie second coimcil, 
and were finally established as canonical at the last. 
Their being compiled, however, doe# not necessarily 
imply their being written; and, accoi*ding to the nor¬ 
thern Buddhist#, they were not committed to writing 
until after the convocation in Kashmir, or 153 b.c.; 
whilst tlie soutliern authoritie# state,, that they were 
preserved by memoiy for 450 yeai’s, and were then 
first reduced to writing in Ceylon. 

It is to the former of these periotls tliat M. Bur- 
nouf would ascribe the composition of the principal 
Sanskrit works which ai'e still extant, lhat they 
continued to bo written for four or five centuries after¬ 
wards is obvious from intenial evidence, and even 
from their number and extent. In the sixth ccntui'y 
Hiuan Tsang and his assistants translated 740 works, 
forming 1,385 volumes. Of these he himself took to 
China 657, and they hatl been brought thither in gitat 
numbers before his time. Thci*o is Uso a considei-able 
body of works of a still more recent date, forming 
the basis upon which many adulterations have ei-ept 
into Buddhism, evidently borrowed fi-om the Tantras 
of the Brahmans: 700 works, however, all undoubtedly 
prior to the sixth centiny, must have been the work 
of many years, and have furnislied full occupation to 
the Buddhist scholars of several centuries pi*ecedmg. 
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We mey consider it then established upon tbe tnoet 
pi-obtible evidence, that (he chief Sanskrit authorities 
of the Buddhists still in our possession were written, 
at the latest^ from a centui'y and a half before, to as 
much after, the era of Christiani^. 

Now what is the cose with the P&li authorities of 
the Sotitli? We have it most explicitly stated iu the 
great Singhalese authority, the Mabuwanso*, that the 
doctrines of Buddha wore handed down orally, for 
more than four centuries after his death; and that 
tliey weiii not reduced to writing till the reign of 
Wntfogiimini, between b.c. 104 and 76. And that then 
the Pi^ukam was firel written in Piili, and tlio coin- 
mentai*y upon it (tlic AtthokathA) iu Singhalese. 
The lattei* did not exist in Puli until X\iQ fifth century 
of tlie Christian era, or between a.D. 410, 432, when 
Buddbagbosa, originally a Brahman ofMagadha, ar> 
rived in Ceylon, and gave the first impulse to tlie 
cidtivatioD of his own dlsleet, the Magodhi, to which 
the people of the south have applied the term Pali; 
mooning, according to M. Tumour, “perfect, legulai*”. 

* [a XXXlll, 106 ft. with wUidi (he following rertee of (ho 
DI]Mwenea, e. SO, aiinoet lilerelly agree: 

Wa(tagA(Dani abhayo pancbaiDilaeaa Aditu 
ISvaiii driulMA vnaeaiil rAfA rejlam oluiniyi || 
PiiakettayjtpaUnclui laaaA aitliakathAai eba 
MakliapAihena Aneaam pubbe bhikkUii nudu’uuata || 
llaniiii diaTiioa aalbiiuiiii (add IJtikklifi aantngnta 
TlnrnrthitaUbaai dluimmosaa pouliakcsu likWipayuin || 

Sco alao N. L. Wcetergurd, Om de nidtte Tidarum i dou indiake 
Iliatorie. Kjobenbavn: I8CU, p. 99.3 
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The woi*cl is not known in India: it is not an Indian 
term. Buddhaghosa. it is said, repau-ed with his 
books to Pegu, and thence also dates the inU-oductiou 
of PAIi as the sacred language of the Buddhists of Ava 
and Siam. Shortly after his time, or between a.d. 459 
and 477, the otbei* great PAli work of the Singhalese 
(the Mohawanso) was coinposecl Of the Dlpawanso, 
another of their authorities, the date is not specified; 
but as it brings down the bistoi-y of Ceylon to the 
beginning of the fourth century* when it was left un¬ 
finished, and as Buddhaghosa was Uie main instru¬ 
ment of introducing the use of P41i into Ceylon, it 
must be of the same period, or the fifth centmy. The 
principal P41i works of the South are, therefore, of a 
period considerably subsequent to the Sanskrit Bud- 
dhistical writings of India Proper, and date only from 
the fifth century oftei* Christ Their subsequent date 
might also be inferred from internal evidence; for, 
although they are in all essential respects the very 
same as the Buddhist works of India—laying down 
the same laws and precepts and narrating the same 
marvellous legends—they bear the characteristics of 
a later and less intellectual cultivation, in their greater 
diffuseness, and the extravagant and puerile additions' 
they frequently make to the legendary matter. They 
seem also to be vei^ scantily supplied with the Abhi- 
dhai'tna or metaphysical portion of the Tripifaka, os 
compai ed with the SfiU*a and Vinaya. Such portions 


• [Journal Ai. Soc. Bongal, VII, 098.] 
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of the Pifaka -aa have heen translated are, however, 
easentially the some aa the Sansknt Siitraa, whilst the 
Afihakathas, or the commcntarica, take a more dis¬ 
cursive range, and si's of a less authentic character^ 
being in fact the composidous of Buddhaghosa, taken, 
as he himself states, not tratulated, from the Singhalese 
Affhakatha, which ere no longer extant How much 
therefore is his own, cannot be now determinated. 

Of the three classes of works constituting the Tri- 
plfaka, that of the Sdtras is historically the most im¬ 
portant, A Sdtra is pi-operly a brief aphoi-isni or 
precept, conveying a position or dogma in a few con¬ 
cise, and not unfrequently obscure, teims. The 
Buddhist SAti-as are not exactly of this natm-e. They 
are supposed to be the ipsuriwm verba of ^4kya him¬ 
self, the Buddlia-vachana, repeated by ^ian(la as he 
had heard them; and they all begin, whether in Sans¬ 
krit or in Pili, with the expression: “This has been 
heal'd by me.—Etan-mayA srutam, Evain mayA sut- 
taiu.” They arc in the form of a dialogue, in which 
the disciple asks qoestiona and ^ikya explains; illus¬ 
trating his explanation by parables and legendary 
tales of various extent. U. Burnouf has shewn, how- 
evci-, that the Sdtras ai-e of two different descriptions. 
In one class, no doubt the oldest, the style is much 
more simple, and is wholly prose; and the legends 
are less extravagaut. They are called by M. Burnouf 
the simple Sritras. In the other, which the Buddhists 
themselves term Vaipulya Sdtrss, “expanded or de¬ 
veloped Siitinis”, tlic style is more diffuse, and is 
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mixed pi-ose oud verso; and the latter U vei’y re- 
iMorkable) as containing many ungi*ainraatical forms; 
the naiTatives are prolix and inarvellons; and new 
persons arc introduced who, although unknown to 
tlie simple Siitras, evidently performed a conspicuous 
pai't in dm subseriuent dissemination and corruption 
of the Buddhist religion; such ai-e Niguijuoa or N&- 
gosona, ManjuArl, and Bndmapihii, to the latter of 
whom the invocation that is now so conspicuous in 
the temples of Nepal and Tibet is addressed under 
a modified name in ungrammatical Sanskrit, and with 
additions palpably borrowctl from the Toiitrua of dm 
Bi'alnnans—Oin! Mahipadmcl Ili'iml—GI 017 to Maiii- 
padma—Hiiin! Another pei-sonage is also, for the 
firet time, introduced,—Avalokite^woi-a, wlio is re- 
gawlctl by dm Tibetans as their particular patmn, and 
who is an object of especial worehip to the Mongols 
and Chinese, lunongst whom he is sometimes repre- 
sented as having cloven heads and eight anns; or 
sometimes a thousand eyes and a thousand hands, os 
expi'C 8 se<l by his Chinese name Kwao'Shi-iu *. Many 
absurd legends respecting this Bodhisattwa are cur* 
rent amongst the Buddhists of dm north, but they, 
and die multiplied limbs of Avalokiteiwara, are, no 
doubt, mioutborixed additions, even to dm texts of 
the Vaipulya Siitras. The inti'oduction of such Icgcn* 
daiy and mythological pei-sonagcs is, however, suf* 
fioient evidence diat these works ore latei* than the 


• [Sm WMtlljew, I. I, 136.] 
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simple Stitrss, although most of them were current in 
India when visited by the Chinese in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

It is, therefore, to tho simple Siitras Uiat we are to 
l«K>k for tlic earliest and least corrupt form iii which, 
according to Buddhist notions, the doctrines of their 
founder are dcltverc<l. M. Buniouf has given us spe* 
ciincns iu the MHudhfitri and Knuakavnriin SiUms*, 
portions of a loi-gor work, Uie Divya-avaddnn; they 
record severally the names of Bud<U]a when he was 
the king Mundhutii, a niunc well known in PainVuiik 
fiuUon, and when, as king Knuokavai'I'ia, he gave nwuy 
to A Bodhisattwa the last morsel of food which a long 
drought and famine hod left for his sole sustenance. 
Of course this act of chai-ity was followotl hy nn iiu- 
iiiudinto fall of rain iuul the return of plenty. To 
judge froiu these sjrccimcns, the simple Si'itros, al¬ 
though the earlier, ore not the most interesting of the 
Buddhist writings, and details which ai\9 of more 
vidue to tho history, if not to tho doctiniio only, oi'o 
to be found in the Vaipulya Shtras—constituting the 
authorities of the Maliuyuna, the great vehicle, which 
were tho particular objects of Hiiinn Tsung's studies 
and collections. Amongst these we may particularkc 
tlie Lolita Vistoi'a—the expansion of the sports [of 
Buddha]; being his life—and in Buddhist belief, his 
autobiography—having been repeated by himself. 
The Sanskrit original is not very rare In India, and 


[IiiUodacUon k I'bistoirc da BooddUiiao Indien, p. 74 IT. 90 If.] 
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the Asiatic Society of Bengal has undertaken the 
publication of the text and translation by R&jendra U1 
Mitra. The entire work has been published at Pains, 
translated from the Tibetan, as I have mentioned, by 
M. Foucaux*, who has compared it carefully with the 
Sansknt, and bears testimony to the closeness of the 
Tibetan translation. He ascribes its composition to a 
period subsequent to the third convocation, or about 
150 years B.C. It was translated, as 1 have stated, 
into Chinese in the first century after, which is com¬ 
patible enough with the date assigned to its first com- 
poution, and there is internal evidence in favour of 
the sune date**. 

It is, undoubtedly, subsequent to the Mah&bh&rata, 
which I have elsewhere conjectured to be about two 
centuries prior to CluTstianity; for it is said, that 
when the choice of the family in which the Buddha 
should be born was under consideration in tlie Tushita 
heaven, that of the Pilifidavas of Hastinapura was ob¬ 
jected to, because they had filled their genealogy with 
confusion, terming Yudhishthira the son of Dhai-ma, 
Bblmasena the son of V&yu, Aijuna of Indi'a, Nakula 
and Sahadeva of the Aiwins; all very con*ect cita¬ 
tions ***. In the proofs also of his skill in archeiy 


* [8«s A- SehisfafiT is Asistiqus’'. St Pet«n. 

boax«: 1858. 1, 817 ff.] 

** [WuBitjew, 1. 1., I, 198. St JoUen ia Pouesax’s Lalibu 
viiun, n, p. XVI.] 

*** [LdUitsmlars, Cxlcatta sdit., p. M.] 
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which ^dkya displays in his youth he pierces with 
his arrow an iron efligy of a boar, the very feat which 
Ai^una perfonns, only titat the Puhdn prince achieves 
it withlti the reasonable compass of a meadow, whilst, 
in the usual strain of Buddhist exaggeration, SAkya 
hits the mark at the distance of ten kos, or twenty 
miles off*: these cb'cumstances clearly refer to the 
Hindu poem, and concur in placing Uic age of the Lalita 
Vistara about a century and a half before the Christian 
ora. It embodies, however, no doubt, the traditions of 
an earlier date, traditions not long subsequent to the 
first dissemination of the principles of Buddhism. 

The circumstances of Buddha's life, os told in the 
Lalita Vistai'a, have fuintislied all the Buddhist nations 
with their traditions. The life and acta of Buddha 
are always I'elatsd to the same purport, and very 
neai'ly in the saiue words, in Chinese, Tibetan', Hon* 
golian, P&li, Bunnan, Siamese, and Singhalese. After 
an infinitude of births in various characters, during 
ten millions of imUions and one hundi'ed thousand 
millions of kalpas, the shortest of which consists of 
sixteen millions of years, and the longest of U)u*ty-two 
millions, he attained the rank of Bodhisattwa, Uiat 
which is infenor only to a Buddha, in the Tushita 
heaven, where he taught his doebnne to innumerable 
millions of Bodhisattwas, or futm-e Buddhas, and gods 
and spirits; and was glorified by ^okra, Brahini, 
Mahe4wai-a, N&gas, Gandharbas, Yakshas, Asui-as, 


• p. I., 
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and other creations of the Biahmanical mythology. 
To rise to tho elevadon of a perfect Buddha one 
existence more on earth was nccesaary, and he, there¬ 
fore, becomes incarnate as the son of tho Sakya prince 
Suddhodana, king of Kapilavastu, and Miya his wife: 
he is born miraculously from his mother’s side, who 
died seven doys after bis birth: as soon as born he 
took seven steps to each of the four quartei-s, an¬ 
nouncing aloud his supremacy in language, which the 
Lalita Vistara and the Buddhist writings of Ava and 
Ceylon similarly repeat, at least substantially. The 
Lalita Vistara, for instance, makes him say in tlie 
cast, “I shall proceed, the first of all existences, 
springing from tho root of virtue:” in the south, “I 
shall be worthy of tho offerings of gods and men:” 
in tlie west, “This is my last birth; I shall put an 
end to birth, old ago, disease, and death:” in the 
nortli, “I shall have uo superior amongst beings*.” 
So Mr. Ilaidy**, translating from vai'ious Buddhist 
works in PAli, says: “at his birtli ho was receivwl by 
Mah& Brahma in a golden net, fixun which he was 
transfen-ed to tho guardians of the four quartoi*8, who 
received him on a tiger’s sk'm, from tlm dewos he 
was received by the nobles, who wrapped him in folds 
of the finest and softest cloth, but at once Bodhisat 


** [Uauual of Boddliisot, p. 145 f. S«« also Bigaiukt's “Legeod 
of tbo BurmoM Dudba", In the Jounisl of Uic Indian AKhliielofo, 
Vol. VI (1859), p. 500} and Beanett’s “Life of Oaudams”, in U»e 
Jovrnsl of the Amerieao Orienul Sodetyr Vol. Ill (1865), p. 11.] 
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descended from their hands to Uie ground, and looked 
to the four points, and to the four half points, and 
above and below; when he looked towai'ds tlie north 
he pi'oceedeil seven steps in that direction and ex- 
c1aime4l: ‘I am the most exalted in tlie world. I am 
chief in the world. I am the most excellent ui Uie 
world. Uci'eafter Uiora is to me no other blrtli.*” The 
legend is evidently the same altliough slightly varied. 

Slddhai'tha, his name os u prince, was educated 
a prince, married to different wives, and led a life of 
pleasure and enjoyment, until the vanity of worldly 
existence won impressed upon his conviction by his 
meeting, on tliroe several occasions, with a sick man, 
a coi*p8C, and a mendicant, on which ho resolved to 
abandon his royalty and devote himself to solitary 
meditation. His fntlier disapproves of his intention, 
and places him under I'ostraint; but ho makes his 
esc(^ miraculously by night, with ono attendant, and 
having reached a convenient distance from the city 
changes his dress with a hunter,—a demigod in dis¬ 
guise,—and with his sword cuts off his own lialr. Ac¬ 
cording to a P&li authority ijuotetl by M. liuniouf*, 
tills was the origin of the curly hair of the figui-es of 
l^kkya, which Induced early Eui*opean writers to 
consider him as of Abyssiuion origin, for the hail*, 
shoi-tene<l to the length of two lingers, tuniing up¬ 
wards, I'emained in that [losition the rest of his life. 
He then engages in sacred study under dilTercntllrab- 


* [Lotus do Is boiiDu Loi, p. COO If. SGA 
Bennetl, L 1., p. 23.] 
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maos, but, dUsatisfied with theii' teaching, I'etires 
into solitude, followed by five of lits fellow-disciples, 
and for six years piactisea rigoi'ous austerities: finding 
tiicir cifecte upon the body unfavourable to intellectual 
energy, he desists and adopts a moi'e genial uourac of 
life, on which bis five disciples quit bini and be is left 
alone. He is then assailed by the demon of wicked¬ 
ness, Mai-a, *‘tbc killer", who is identical with K4iua- 
deva, or the Ood of Love; but tci*rors and temptstions 
fail to disturb bis serenity, and the Tempter is com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge his defeat, and to withdraw. 
Buddha, I'esuraing hls meditations, contemplates the 
causes of things, which is the key to the well-known 
formula of the Buddhists found upon so many of thelr 
tinages, and of which the various readings, as given 
ill a communication by Colonel Sykes, in the forth¬ 
coming number of our Journal *, ai'C evidently nothing 
more than the blundeiti of ignorant ti'anscribci's, or 
defects iu cutting the lettci's on clay or stone. In the 
Lslita Vistai*a, Buddha’s meditations are thus rccapi- 
tuloted:— 

‘‘I'lius thought the Bodliisattwa: ‘from what existing 
thing come disease and death? age and deatli being 
the consequences of birth, birth is the cause of disease 
and death.”* He then proceeds to analyse in the same 
stiwin the causes of bulb, of conceptioD, of desire, of 
sensatiou, of contact, of the senses, of name and form, 
of compi-ebension, of ideas; and concludes that igno- 


[Jouru. R. As. So&, VoL XVI, p. 87 ff.j 
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ranee, Avitlya, is the cause of idea'*, and is the re¬ 
mote cause of existence*. 

The next subject of his meditations is the means 
by which this chain of causes is to be couutei’actcd, 
and he concludes: “Birth being no inoi'C, old age Hn<l 
death are annihilated; and as ignorance is the ultimate 
cause of existence, then by the removal of ignorance 
all its consequences are airested, and existence censes, 
by which means old ago, death, wretchedness, sorrow, 
pain, anxiety, and trouble, the whole inaas of snflferiiig, 
becomes for ever extinct**.” This is Uic summai-y of 
Buddhistic wisdom set forth in tlie jmpulnr stansn, 

“Yo dtisrma faetu*pralihM««.'* 
with which wo have long been familiar***. 

The Lalito VisUra is somewhat silent on the subject 
of.^^&kya’s peregiinations, ojid represents him tw chiefly 
aogaged in discourse* to hi* Bhlkshus, or inemlicant 
followera, or in intcrcom-se with tlio NAgas and the 
Devos. He attains to the perfection of a Buddha at 
Budhimafiaat> which i* appoietjtly ancient Gaya, 
and residea there until ho thinks it necessary to look 
out for some pewon who may succeed him as teacher 
of the law; he then pi'oceeds to Benares, and on his 
way, having no money to pay for being fenieil across 
the Ganges, he transport* himself over it in the air. 

• [L 1.. p. 144.] •* [»•!•. P- »«•) 

[Burnouf, Lotus, p. Ml ff- Journsl R. A. Soc., Vol. XVI. 
88 - 44. Koeppen, Religion Ucs BuddUn, I, 8S8.] 

t [Rgyn tch’er lol pa, II, p. 47. Hiucii tlianng, Mimoliw, 
11,466. Wossiljew, 1, 46.] 
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At ficnores he recovers bis five original disciples, but 
it does not appear that they are appointe^l to succee<l 
him: on the conti*ai 7 , Buddha addi'cssed these words, 
it is said, to Mah4 Kd^y^^a, Ananda, and the BodhU 
sattwa Moitreya: “Friends! the Sapi’eme Intelligence, 
perfect and full, which I have acquired in a hundi-ed 
thousand millions of kalpas, I deposit in your hands. 

Do you yourselves receive this pail of the Law, teach 
it fully in detail to others.” He then praises the Sdtra, 
the Lalita Vistai^a, after which, “the sons of the gods, 
tbeMahcswaias, and the rest of the gods, the^uddha> 
k&vdsakdyikas, Moitreya, and all the other Bodhi- 
sattwas, Mahdsattwas, Mahd Kdiyapa, and the rest of 
the Mah4 ^rdvakas, Ananda, and the worlds of tlie 
gods, of men, of Asuras, of Gandharbas, rejoiced, and 
praised aloud the instructions of Bhogavan 
As the Lalita Vistaia is attributed to Sakya himself, 
it cannot contain any account of his death. For this 
we must have i-ecourse to the Maha Parinirvdha 
Sdtrss, of which we have only the 'ribetan trans¬ 
lation, in the eighth and two following volumes of the 
Nya division of the Do Class of the Kahgyur, and of 
which Csoma has given us on abridged translation; ^ 
we have it also in the life of ^dkya in the Mongol, as 
translated by Klaproth in the Asia Polyglotta, and 
wo have what is no doubt the same work in Pali, tJic 
ParinibbaiW Suttam, a sectiou of the Digha nikayo, 
of which Mr. Turnow has given us an antdysis (J. A. 


* [Rsjrs tch’er rol ps, II, p. 4061] 
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S. B., VII, 991)*. The accounts, as (ai* as they go, 
are substantially the same, but the proximate cause 
of I^Akya’s death, illness brought on by eating pork, 
seems to be an addition of the compiler of the Singha¬ 
lese nan-ative; no such incident is alluded to by eithei- 
Oeoma or Klapi-oth, and it seems very inconsistent 
with }§akya’8 vecominondation of abstinence: as also 
^ikya had attained the age of eighty he might have 
been allowetl to die of natural decay. The P41i legend 
adds that tJie pork was pi*ovided for him, and for him 
alone, by his host, at his pai-ticulai- desire, because he 
knew it would cause his death**. According to both 
naiu-atives he directed his disciples to dispose of his 
i-emaina after the fasliion of that of the Chakravarttls, 
or universal inonarchs, the ashes of whose bodies, 
after burning, were collected and deposited In stately 
pyramidal monuments. Accordingly his ashes wore 
at first placed in a monument erected whei-c he died, 
in Kusinagai-a, or Kus'ia in Goi-akhpur, but portions 
wei-e claimed by vainous persons} and the warriors of 
Kusa, although they at fi«t refused to give up any 
oftiie pi-eciotts deposit, were at last bduced by the 
mediation of a Bi-ahman, who is not name<l in Csoma’s 
analysis, but is termed Dofio, that is, Drofia, by Tur- 
nour, to assent to a division. The distiibution is in 
some i-espects not very intelligible; one part is for the 
champions of Kusa, one for those of Digpachan or 

• [Boraonf, Inlroduction k rhisWire, p. 74.] 

[Koeppea, 1. L I, tt* t] 
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Tibet, one for the royal tribe of Baluka, one for the 
royal tribe of Krodtya, one for a Brahman of Vlshi^u- 
dwlpa, one for the S&kyas, one for the Lichhavis of 
Allahabkd, and one for Ajatasatni, king of Magadbk: 
they all built chaityas over them and paid them wor¬ 
ship. The uim in which the reliques had first been 
placed was given to the Brahman who had mediated, 
and another Brahman received the cinders: they rise 
erected chaityaa. Of the four eye-teeth, two were 
distributed to the deities called Ti-ayastriniats, and 
the N&gas; one was placed in “The Delicious City**, 
aiul one in the country of the king of Kalinga, whence 
in time it found its way to Ceylon, where it is still 
preserved. Hence originated the practice of con¬ 
structing the monuments called Stlnipas, or Topes, 
which have excited so much mtei'est of late yeai-s, 
and of which a subsequent sovereign of Magadha, 
Aioka, is said to have constructed 64,000. In many 
parts of Tibet, wheie they ai'c more usually termed 
Chaityas, or Chaits, they are uumerous but small, 
containing, it is supposed the ashes of distinguished 
Lamas. Chaitya, which is a Sanskrit tem, is in fact 
equally applicable to any saci^ed object, a temple, or 
a tomb; every Sthdpa may be a Chaitya, but a Chaika 
may be also something else of a religious cbai*acter*. 

These accounts of i^ikya's birth and proceedings, 
laying sride the miraculous portions, have nothing 
very Impossible, and it does not seem improbable that 


* ^Mppeo, L 1. 1, SS3 ir. Lswen, lad. Alt, II, S66,] 
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an individual of a speculative turn of mind, and not a 
Bi'aliinan by birth, should have set up a school of his 
own in opposition to the Brahinanical monopoly of 
religious instruction, about six centunes before Ohristi 
at tlie same time there ai-o vai-ious considerations 
which throw suspicion upon Uie narrative, and i*endcr 
it very problematical whether any such pereon os 
^Akya Sinha, or ^Akya Muni, or Srainaha Gautama, 
ever actually existed. In the firat place, the Bud¬ 
dhists widely disagree with regard to the date of his 
existence. In a paper I published many years ago in 
the Calcutta Quai'terly Magazine, I gave a list of thir¬ 
teen different dates, collectetl by a Tibetan author, 
and a dosen oUiers might be easily added, the whole 
vwying from 2420 to 453 d.c. They may, however, 
bo distinguished undei* two licads, that of Uie noilhem 
Buddhists, 1080 d.c. for the biiili of Buddha, end 
that of the southern Buddhists, for his death n.c. 548. 
It is difficult, however, to understand why there 
should be such a rlifforence as five centuries. If ^ikya 
had lived at citiiei' the one or the other date. 

The iiuiic of his tribe, the ^ikya, and their exis¬ 
tence as a distinct people and principality, find no 
warrant fi*oin any of the Hindu writers, poetical, tra¬ 
ditional, or mythological; and the legends that are 
given to explain their origin and appellation ai-c, be¬ 
yond measure, absurd. The most probable affinity of 
the name is to that of the ^kas, or Scythians, or 
Indo-Scythians, as if they were an oflfshoot from the 
race that dislodged tlie Indo-Bactrlan Oi'eeks, but 
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this U not countenanced by any of the traditions, 
Brahmanical or Buddhist. 

The name of ^ikya’s father, Suddhodana, “he 
whose food is pure,”—suggests an allegorical signi¬ 
fication, and in that of his mother, MAyi, or Miyadevl, 
“illusion, divine delusion,”—we have a manifest alle¬ 
gorical fiction; his seculai* appellation as a prince, 
SiddhArtha, “be by whom the end is accomplished,” 
—and his religious name, Buddha, “be by whom oil 
is knovra,” are very much in the style of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the city of his birth, Kapila VasUi, 
which has no place in the geography of the Hindus*, 
is of the same description. It is explMncd. “tlie 
tawny site,” but it may also be rendered, “the sub¬ 
stance of Kapila,” intimating, in fact, the SAnkhya 
philosophy, the doctrine of Kapila Muni, upon which 
the fundamental elements ofBuddhumi, the eternity 
of matter, the principles of things, and final extinction, 
are evidently based. It seems not impossible, after 
all, that Sakya Muni is an unreal being, and that all 
that is related of him is aa umch a fiction as is that 
of his preceding migi'stioDS, and the mii'acles tliat 
attended his bir^, his life, and bis departure. 

At the same time, although we may discredit the 
actuality of the teacher, we cannot dispute the ioti'o- 
duction of the doctrine, and there may have been, 
abotit the time attributed to Sukya’s death by the 
southern Buddhists, a person, or what is more likely, 

* [Bat compare L. Viriea d« St.-Hartin in “Miinoiret inr 
lee contriea oeddenUlee”, U, 856 ff.j 
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persons of various castes, comprising even Brahmans, 
who intituluced a new system of hierarchical organic 
sation, for that seems to have been the chief, if not 
the sole innovation intended by tlte first propagatora 
of Bnddbisiu. The doctrine of transmigration was 
common to the Buddhists and to every division of the 
Brahmanical Hindus: the eternity of matter and the 
periodical dissolution and renovation of the world 
were also familiar to all the schools; the Buddhists 
did not abolish caste, tliey acknowle<lged it fully os a 
social institution, but they meuntained that it was 
merged in tlie raligious uhai'acter, and that all those 
who adopted a religious life were tlieraby cinancipatetl 
from its restrictions, and were of one community: the 
moral prece])t8 which they inculcated, witli at least 
one exception—the prohibition of taking away animal 
life, were common to them and to the Brahmans; and 
the latter seem to have adopted from the Buddhists, 
very possibly, the merit of Ahin$&'. the Buddhists rc- 
cogniseil the existence of all tlie gods of tlie Brahma- 
nical pantheon, with perhaps one or two exceptions 
which may have been of later date, such as Kfisbfia 
for instance: the notion of final extinction or NirviAa, 
although more unqualified, was not exclusively con¬ 
fined to the Buddhists. In short, the philosophy of 
Buddhism, os is olwcrved by Mr. Gogerly, was essen¬ 
tially eclectic, and the main point of disagreement 
was the political insfitution of a religious society 
which should comprise all classes, all castes, women 
as well as men, and should thitiw ofif the authority of 
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the BinhinanR as the sole teachers of religious faith. 
It seems likely also that the same innovatow discai’ded 
tlie rittial of the Vedas, and discontinued the adoi-atiou 
of the Hindu divinities, placing the observance of 
moi-al duties and the pi*actice of a life of self-denial 
and restraint above the burthensome and expensive 
chai-ges of fonnal worship. Their departui-e from the 
Brahmanical system stai-ted about the time ascribed 
to ^Akya’s teaching, become groflually developed aa 
the organiaation of those by whom they were pro¬ 
fessed became more perfect, and by Uie middle of tlie 
third centui 7 before Christ, they may have enjoyed the 
patronage of AAoka, the RAji of Central India, as the 
Buddhist traditions maintidn, and under his encourage¬ 
ment a convocation may have been held, at which the 
associated Buddhists commenced that Course of propa¬ 
gation which spread their religion throughoutludln and 
beyond its confines to the north and to the south. I do 
not think that the difficulties which attend the identi¬ 
fication of AAoka with Piyadasf have yet been cleai-ed 
up, but we may admit that the edicts on the columns 
and the rocks were inscHbed about the time of Asoka’s 
roign, or in the third century before Christ. We may 
admit also that they aj'C intended to recommend Bud¬ 
dhism, but their tone is not that of a triumphant or 
exclusive form of belief, and the spirit of tolei*ation 
which they breathe is an unequivocal proof of a nas¬ 
cent faith, a system tijatcourts compromise rather than 
provokes and defies hostility. At this period we may 
conceive the marvels of l^dkya’s life and the more de- 
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tailed expansion of the doctnDes ascribed to him to 
have been devised^ as calculated to oxcite the adini* 
i-ation and win the belief of the natives of India, ever 
i-eady to give ci-edit to Uie supernatural, and to pay 
superstitious hoins^ to tlic assumption of divini^. 
Besides the inscriptions utti'ibuted to Aiuku, he is said 
to have been a profuse constructor of Vihuras, Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries, and of Sthiipas or monuments over 
Buddhist reliqui®. Vihuras were probably multiplied 
about this time or even earlier: we have not yet met 
with any Sthiipas to which so high an antiquity can 
be confidently assigned. It seems little likely that 
Sukya, or the first propagatoi-s of the system, woidd 
have enjoined tlie construction of monuments to pre¬ 
serve the frail relics of humanity, when their first 
dogma was the woilhlossncss of bodily existence, and 
it could not have been until ^Akya was elevated by 
Ilia followers to the rank of sometlnng more than a 
god that bis roUcs, or those of his eaidy disciples, 
should have been held entilloil to such veneration} at 
uny rate we have no evidence of the eroction of any 
Sthiipa us early as the middle of Uie third centnr)' 
before Chriat, whilst we have several proofs of their 
construction aftei* the era of Christianity, down us 
late as the sixtli century afterww-ds. These arc af- 
foi*ded by the discovery, in the solid body of the 
monuments, of the coins of tlie consular families of 
R«me, ajul of the fii-st Cmsai-s; of the coma of the 
emperore of Constantinople, Theodosius, Marciuii, and 
Leo, who roigned from a.». 407 to a.d. 474} and 
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of great quantities of the coins of thcSossonion pnncee 
of Persia, down to Kobad, who died a.d. 531. These 
coins ai'e found in the Topes of the Panj4h and Af- 
ghunistdn, and establish beyond dispute that tlic prac¬ 
tice of constructing monuments of this class pi*evaiied 
in the north-west of India from souie time after the 
beginning of the Chmtion em until the sixth ccnUu'y. 
The most remarkable monument of tliis class in Cen¬ 
tral India is that of BhiUa or Sdnchi, in its neighbour¬ 
hood. This was first brought to notice by Captain 
Fell, who published a desbription of it in the Calcutta 
Journal in 1819; tliis description, with additions, was 
reprinted by Mr. J. Prinsep*, in the thiixl volume of 
the J.B.Asiatlc Society, and at his suggestion sketches 
of the most remai-kable objects and facsimiles of in¬ 
scriptions abounding on tlm 8i>ot, wei'e sent him by 
C^tains Smitli and Munay, and published by him, 
with translatious niid important comments, in tlic 
sixth volume of the Jouniol. Mora recently, Lieu¬ 
tenant Muisey has been employed by the government 
of Bengal to moke cai'eful drawings of these remains: 
and some of his sketches which have been sent home 
evince his great merit os an artist as well as on anti¬ 
quarian. The publication of these documents has been 
anticipated by Major Cunningham, who had associated 
himself with Lieutenant Maisey in the investigation, 
and who has published the results of his own labours 
in a work entitled The BliUsa Topes, in which he has 

* (See nbo J. PritiMp’e BsMjrs on IiMlian Auciquttie*, od. 
S. 'TbomM. I, 171 ff.] 
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given not only sketches of varions interesting objects, 
but copies and translations of more tlion 200 inscrip¬ 
tions. They ore mostly short, merely specifying the 
liberality of some devout Buddhist in a gilt which is 
not specified; os, JDhamina rakhitasa bluchhuno du¬ 
nam, “Uie gift of the mcnOicant Dhanna RakshitaV’ 
Major Cunningham conjectures the gifts to have been 
stones or sculptured contributions to the stnicture. 
Fi’oni one of them he iufei’s the date of the luclusure 
to have been the caj-ly part of the reign of Aioko— 
“Subahifasa Gotipiitasa RAja-Upikuiasa ddnam—tlie 
gift of the king’s scribe, Subahitu, son of Goti**;” 
Gotiputra being the teacher of tlie celebrated Moggali- 
putra. From an insanption in one of the gateways in 
which the name of Sri SAt Karhi occurs, Major Cun¬ 
ningham concludes tiic gateways were ei-ected about 
the beginning of the Christian ora, in which Lieu- 
tenajjt Maisey concurs•**. These, however, he con¬ 
siders long posterior to the body of tbo building, 
which he would cany as fai* back as 250 8.C., or even 
600 D.C., on somewhat insufficient evidence; its being 
ns old os Asoka depending upon the identification of 
Gotiputra the teacher of Moggali-putra, who presided, 
it is said, at the third council in a.d. 241, a statement 
nltogcUier wreneous, as Moggali-putra, Maudgala, or 
Maudgalyiyana, was one of Libya’s first disciples, 
three centuries earlier. In the second and tlni'd of tlie 
topes ofSAnchi, Major Cunuin gham found relic boxes, 

• (BUitaa Tape*. P- *». No. IS.] 

•• p. 1., p. *51, No. uaj P- 1-. p. 
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insciibed with the nomeji ofK&iyopa, MoggalipuUn, 
and SAj-iputra, from which he would seem to infer 
that the topes must have been ei'ected soon after their 
deaths, or some time between 550 b.c. and 250 B.c.; 
but, a« he hiioself I'emarks, the I'eliquea of Buddha 
and his principal disciples were VO 17 widely scat¬ 
tered, being found in different places; and ouce the 
notion of their soDCtaty was adopted, they were no 
doubt nmltlpUed, as so many pious frauds, in order 
to give a i*eputatiou to tlio building in which tliey 
wej-o said to be enshrined; similar vases were also 
found at l^atdhai-a and Andher, funusbing examples 
of this multipUcatiou of relics in tJie same immediate 
neighbourhood. Their asserted presence, in any monu¬ 
ment, is no moi'o a pi’oof of its antiquity than would 
the hairs of Buddha, if evei- dug up, prove the Shwe- 
dagon of Kangoon to have been built m his day. No 
legitimate conclusion can be drawn, thei*efore, fi*om 
inscriptions of tins class, as to the date of the SAnchi 
luonuiuonts, whilst the name of a SAt KaiAi prince 
is a palpable indication of their being erected sub¬ 
sequent to the Christian era. The topes of Ceylon, 
howevei*, appear to be of an earlier date, if we may 
credit tlie tradition which ascribes tlie erection of tlie 
Ruanvelli mouud at AnurAdhapura to king DuiihagA- 
mani, who reigned, 161 b.c. to 187 b.c.* 

A somewhat earlier period than that of the Indian 
SthApas may be assigned to another important class 

* [Lumo, I»d. Alt., II, 4S8& Joarn. Ab. Sodstj Bepfsl, 
XVI, SSI.] 
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of BaddhUt moouments—the C«ve Temples belongmg 
to that persuasion—bat they also, as far as has been 
yet ascertained, are subseqaent to Christianity. The 
Rev. Mr. Stevenson has lately furnished important 
illustrations of this subject to the Journal of the Branch 
Asiatic Socie^ of Bombay, in his translations of the 
inscriptions in the Cave Temples of Kanheri, Karlen, 
Junir, Nasik, and other places in the Sahy&dri range 
of hills, from facsimiles taken under the authoiity of 
the government by lir. Brett. They, like the in¬ 
scriptions on the Sthdpas, are usually brief records of 
gifts not specified, by persons, for the most part, of 
no mark or likelihood, but there are a few names of 
historical value, as well as a few dates. In one case, 
the excavation at N4na Gh&t, Mr. Stevenson con¬ 
jectures for it an antiquity of 200 b.c., but there do 
not seem to be sufficient grounds for such a con¬ 
jecture*. In another case he proposes**, for a column 
at Karlen, the date 70 B.a, as it was set up by Agni- 
initra, son ofMahirijaBboti, whom he would identify 
with the last of the Sunga dyuas^, DevabhCiti; but 
this, to say the least, is problematical, and in this, as 
well as in the preceding, Mr. Stevenson himself que¬ 
ries the chronology: the dates which he proposes 
without hesitation begin with a.d. 189, but we ti'ead 
upon tolerably safe ground when we come to various 
dates from 20 b.c. to a.d. 410, because the inscrip- 


[Joum. Br. R. A. Soc., V, 174 £ 43S.] 
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tions give us several of tlio names of the Andhra- 
bhfitya, or, in the dialect of the inscriptions, AdhA- 
bhati princes; such asB&lin, Kripa KaiAa, Gautaini- 
jjutra, and Yajna Sri SAt KarAi, members of a dynasty 
who were the powerful princes of the “Andhra gens , 
noticed by Pliny, and who, we learn from the Pu« 
rAhas, confirmed by the accounts of the Chinese 
travellers, extended theu* authority to Central India, 
and reigned at PAtaliputra from the commencement 
of tJie Christian era to the fifth cmitury after it, which 
peinod we may considei* as the date of the principal 
Buddhist excavations in the west of India. 

The evidence thus afforded by the Sthdpas, and 
the caves, of the time in which the principal monu¬ 
ments of Buddhism were multiplied, harmonises with 
that which we have derived from the more lasting 
literary monuments of the same faith, and leaves no 
doubt tliat the fii-st four or five centuries after Christ, 
were Oio period during which tJic docU'ine was most 
successfully propagated, and was pati-onized by miuiy 
of the RAjAs of India, particularly in the north and in 
the west. Ever ready as the Chinese traveller, Fa- 
Hian, at the eud of the fourth centuiy, is to see Bud¬ 
dhism everywhere dominant, he furnishes evidence 
that in the east, and particularly in the place of its 
reputed origin, the birth place of ^Akya, which had 
become a wilderness, it had fallen into neglect. 
In the seventh century, Hiuan Tsang abounds with 
notices of deserted monasteries, rumed temples, di¬ 
minished number of mendicants, and augmented pro- 
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portion of heredcs. It haa been already conjectured 
that thU was the tenii of ita vitality, and that the 
seventh century witnessed its disappearance from the 
continent of India. Ti'aces of Buddhiaut lingered, no 
doubt, till a tnuch later period, as is shevm by the 
inscription found at Saimath as late as the eleveotli 
ucutuiy*; but it was then limitcJ to a few localities, 
and had shifted its scene to the regions bordering on 
its birth-place, being shortly afterwards so utterly 
obliterated in India Pmper, that by the sixteenth 
century the highest authori^ b the country, the m- 
telligent ininistei* of an mquiring kbg, the mbister of 
Akbar, Abulfazt, could not find an mdividual to give 
him an account of its doctiines. 

It would be impossible, b the limited time ut our 
disposal, to eutei' upon a detml of what those doctrines 
ai'e; but I may briefly advert to one or two of tiiosc 
whbh may be regarded as most characteristic. Some 
of those which are common to Buddhists and Bi'ali- 
luans have been noticed, and of tliosc wliicli arc 
peculiar, the difference is rather b degree than b 
substance. 

Thus tite attribution to a Buddha of power and 
sanctity, infinitely superior to that of the Gods, is 
only a development of the notion that the gods could 
be made subject to the will of a mortal, by his per- 
fonnonce of superhuman austerities; only the Bud¬ 
dhists osmibed it to the perfection of the internul 


[Lumo, lud. Ait, m, 741 ff.] 
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purity »cquii*cd during a succession of births. The 
notion of Buddha’s supremacy once established, the 
worship of the gods became superfluous j but as the 
mass of mankind are in need of sensible objects to 
which their devotions are to be addressed, Buddha 
came to be substitoted for the gods, and his statues 
to usurp their altars. In the course of time, in some 
of the Buddhist countries, at least other idols, several 
of them very uncongenial with the spirit of Buddhism, 
and evidently borrowed fi'om Hinduism, came to be 
associated witJi hun, particularly in Tibet aud China, 
in which latter country the temples commonly present 
three principal colossal images, which we the repre¬ 
sentatives of Buddha and two of his chief disciples, 
l^ya, ^Ariputra, and MaudgalyAyana; or, according 
to some authorities, of Buddha, Dhwma, and Sangha, 
or Buddha, tlie Law and the Community. They are 
sometimes also said to be the Buddhas of tlie past, 
present, and future ages. The temples, however, pi-e- 
sent many other idols, such as a goddess of u>ercy, a 
queen of heaven, a god of war, a god of wealth, a 
tutelary divinity of swlors, tutelary divinities of cities, 
and various other fanciful and not uuli-eqoeotly gro¬ 
tesque beings, amongst whom we have Ganesa wiUi 
his elephant head. In Japan, if we may trust to 
Kampfei’, we have repi'Csentations of the avatirs of 
Vishhu; and in Nepal and western Tibet, as already 
remarked, we have the DhyAni Buddhas, and Bodhi- 
sattwas, Mahipadma, Mai^juiri, and AvalokiteAwara, 
and a host of infei'ior spiiits and divinities, of whom 
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pictures or statues fill the courts, or cover the walls 
of the temples. The representation and worship of 
these idols, although not prohibited by anything in 
the religion of Buddha, is obviously incompatible with 
its spirit, and tnost be regarded as exotic corruptions; 
no such auxiliaries seem to be admitted in those 
countries whei-e the system exists in its greatest pu¬ 
rity, as in Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, as, although the 
images in the temples are often exceedingly numerous, 
they are, with exception of subsidiary figures which 
are not womhipped, such as dragons and lions, all of 
the same character, representing Gautama or his dis¬ 
ciples generally in a sitting posture, with the legs 
crossed, and the hands in the act of pi-ayer or bene¬ 
diction; the indefinite multiplication of the images 
arising from iU being considered an act of merit to 
set up a statue of a Buddha or of a Buddhist priest 
of reputed sancti^. 

The organisation of a regular priesthood from all 
classes, and their assemblage in Vihiras or mona¬ 
steries under a superior, is also one of the distinguish¬ 
ing features of Buddhism, as opposed to Bi-ahmanism, 
although not wholly unknown to the institutes of the 
latter. The monastic system, however, does not seem 
to hove originated with ^4kya himself, for he and his 
Immediate followers were migratory, passing from one 
part of cenU-al India to another, except during the 
rainy season, when they dispersed to their respective 
homes, reassembling after the rains; the organization 
commenced probably with the fi«t convocation, and 
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was brought to perfection by the third. In the first 
instance, the heads of the communities wci'e elected 
by the associates, on account of their superior age 
and leaining; but other motives, no doubt, soon came 
to itifinence the choice, and in time new principles 
were introduced, which wci'e not originally recognized, 
although not wholly foreign to the spirit of the system, 
particularly the notion that guides the election of a 
successor to a deceased Dalai Lama of Lhassa, or a 
Tashi Lama of Tashilumbo, the selection of a child in 
whose person the soul of tiie deceased is supposed to 
have become regenerate, being in fact that of a 
Buddha on his way to perfection. This notion is now, 
at least, no longer confined to Tashilumbo, or to 
Lhassa; but is spread very genei-ally through Tartary, 
according to tlie French missionaries; and every 
monssteiy of note seeks, upon the demise of its Supe> 
rior, fora child to succeed him, sending usually to 
western Tibet to discover him, and detecting him by 
placing before the boy a variety of ai-ticles, from 
which he picks out such as had belonged to the de¬ 
ceased, and which he is supposed to recognize as 
having been his propei'ty in a prior existence. This, 
if ti'ue, may no doubt be easily managed by a little 
dexterity, but Messrs. Iluc and Gabct suspect that 
Satan is at tiie child’s elbow, and prompts the verifi¬ 
cation of the aHiclos. The notion however is admitted 
to be of comparatively modern introduction, as late 
as the thii'teenth or fourteentli century *. 


[Koeppeu, L L, U, lSO-81.] 
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Another essential difference between Brahmsnism 
sod Buddhism, was the proselyting spirit of the latter. 
AlUiough Brahmanism has spread into countries 
whei-e it could not have been indigenous, yet a Brah¬ 
man, like a poet, “uascitur non fit;” and, consistent 
with the spirit of the code, a man must be bom a 
Hindu, he cannot become a Hindu by convei-sion. 
The Buddhist adopted the opposite course, and hence, 
no doubt, their early success. The public teaching of 
Buddha or of the founders of the faith must have 
been BO novel and attractive, that we can cosily be¬ 
lieve the BuddhUt narratives, that vast multitudes of 
all classes and of both sexes attended the public 
preaching of tl»e Buddhist missionaries, an encouraging 
precedent we may obsei-ve. by the way, for those of 
pure religion. Thei-e are, however, some ^culuu- 
features in the teaching of ^ikya and his disciples, 
which rendei- it more Burprising that it ahould ever 
have been auccesaful than that its success should have 
been of temporary duration. Its object is not the 
good of the people in their Bocud condition: it no 
doubt enjoins the observance of moral duties, and 
reverence to paients and teachers, and the general 
pi-actice of compassion and benevolence, but to whom 
are these injunctions addressed? according to the 
authorities of the religion, whether Sanskrit or P41i, 
to Bhikshus and Bhikshufiis, persons who have se¬ 
parated themselves from the world, and who, besides 
professing faith in Buddha, engage to lead a life of 
self-denial, celibacy, and mendicancy, and to estrange 
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themselves from all domestic and social obligations: 
with all its boasted benevolence it enjoins positive in- 
homanity where women are concerned, and in its 
anxiety for the purity of the mendicant, prescribes 
not only that he should not look at or converse with 
a female, but that, if she be his own mother and have 
fallen into a river, and be drowning, he shall not give 
her his hand to help her out; if there be a pole at 
hand he may reach that to her, but if not, she must 
drown. An interesting illustration of this barbaidty 
00001*8 in the drama called Ut-ichchhakafl*, which 1 * 6 - 
presents Buddhist institutions with singular fidelity. 
In this spuit is the whole of the Vinaya or Buddhist 
discipline conceived: it is a set of rules for individuals 
separated from society, in whom all natural feeling is 
to be suppressed, all passions and desires extinguishcKl, 
consistently enough with the docti'ino that life is the 
source of all evil, and tliat one means of countei*actifig 
it is by the checking the increase of living beings. 
Rigid compliance with the i-esti'unts imposed, has, 
however, been found impracticable, and considerable 
latitude has been allowed in practice. The rules of 
abstinence and celibacy must be strictly observed 
whilst the individual continues in the oi'der of the 
priesthood, but he may withdraw from that oi'der, 
eithci’ for ever or for a season, and may marry and 
lead a secular life; he may, after an interval, be read¬ 
mitted, and his second admission is considei'ed as 


* [End of Act Vin.] 
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final, but even thU does not seem to be very rigor- ^ 
ously enforced. 

Belief in a Supreme Being, the Creator and Ruler 
of the universe, is unquestionably a modem graft 
upon the unqualified atheism of l^&kya Muni: it is 
still of veiy limited recognition. In none of the stan¬ 
dard authorities translated by M. Burnouf, or Mr. Go- 
gerly, is there the slightest allusion to such a First 
Cause, the existence of whom is incompatible with the 
fundamental Buddhist dogma, of the eternity of all exis¬ 
tence. The doctrine of an Adi Buddha, a first Buddha, 
in the character of a Supreme Creator, which has 
found its way into Nepal, and perhaps into Western 
Tibet, is entirely local, as is that of the DbyAni Bud¬ 
dhas and the Bodhisattwas, their sons and agents in 
creation, as described by Mr. Hodgson. They are not 
i-ecognised in the Buddhist mythology of any other 
people, and have no doubt been borrowed from the 
H’mdus. There can be no ;Sri* Buddha, for it is of 
the essence of the system that Buddhas are of pro¬ 
gressive development: any one may become a Buddha 
by passing through a series of existences in tlie prac¬ 
tice of virtue and benevolence, and there have been 
accordingly an infinitude of Buddhas in all ages snd 
in all regions. One of the P41i authorities records the 
actions of twenty-four*; Schmidt, from a Mongol 
work, has given us the names of a thousand Buddhas. 
(Trans. Soc. St Petersburg, 3, 68.) There are Sans- 
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krit Authorities for seven in the present sge of the 
world, whose pt^alses I have ti*ai)s]ated (Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, Vol. XVII)* and who are reprosenteil iti the 
Ajnnta paintings. An eighth, Mutreya, is to come; 
but these are only a few, confined to cerbun periods: 
the Dumbei* during all the extravagant intervals of Bud¬ 
dhist chronology has no limitation, and there can no 
more be a firtt than there can be a last, each passing 
on bis toiTi to the end and aim of his existence,— 
extinction—niiT^a 

Utter extinction, as the great end and object of life, 
is also a fundamental, and in some respects a peculiar, 
feature of Buddhism. Nii-viha is literally a blowing- 
out, as if of a candle,—annihilation: it has been ob¬ 
jected to this that Buddhism recognises a system of 
lewards and punishments alter death, and no doubt 
its cosmology is copiously furnished with heavens and 
hells; but this it has in common with Biabinanism: 
it is a part of the scheme of transmigration; the 
wicked aie punished and the good rewarded, but the 
punishment and reward are only in pi*oportion to 
their bad or good deeds, and when they have been 
balanced the individual returns to earth to run up a 
fi'esh score, to incur in fact, according to Buddhism, 
A fresh infliction of suffering, life being the cause of 
evil from which there is no escape, but by finally 
ceasing to be. Brohmanlcal speculation coiutemplates, 
cfjiially with Buddhism, exemption from being bom 
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again as the snmmnm bonum, but proposes to effect 
this by spiritual absorption cither into universal spirit> 
or into an a11*coinprehending divine spirit; but tlic 
Buddhiste recognize no such recipient for tlie liberated 
soul. No doubt, amongst the Buddhiste, as amongst 
the Brahmans, differences of opinion occasionally pre¬ 
vailed, giving rise to various schools; four of these 
were known to the Bi-ahinanical controvcj-sial writei-s 
bcfoi'e the sixtli century; but, besides them, who are 
styled Sautrintika, VaibhAshikn, MAdhyainika, and 
YogAchAra*, there was an AUwai-ya, or theistical 
school, with which the notions admitted into Nepal 
may have originated: the tnoi*e ancient and genuine 
school, however, was that of tlie SwAbhAvikas, whose 
doctrine is thus summarily indicated in a Buddhist 
PAU book: “Whence come existing things? from thrir 
own nature,— fwabhdvdt. Were do they go to after 
life? into other forms, through the same iohei-ent 
tendency. How do they escape from that tendency? 
where do they go finally? into vacuity,— Unyatd,** 
such being the sum and substance of the wisdom of 
Buddha**. That this was the meaning of NirvuAa is 
shown in numerous passages botli in Sanskrit and in 
PAli. In the Saddhaiina LankAvatAi-a***, §Akya is 
represented as confuting all the Bralunanical notions 
of NirvAAa, and concludes by expounding it to be tlie 
complete annihilation of tlie thinking princip le, ill us- 

* 1. 1., I, 286-801. Koeppen, I. 1., 1, »61 ff. 

fit. JuIUd is Journal Aaialique, Vol. XIV (1869), p- 391 fT.) 
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trating his doctrine by the compaanson genei’ally em¬ 
ployed of the exhaustion of the light of a lamp which 
goes out of itself. In the Bi’ahma-j&la*, a P&li 
where again ^4kya is made to confute sixty-two 
Brabnoanical heresies, he winds up by sajnng: ‘*Exis- 
tence is a tree; the merit or demerit of the actions of 
men is the fruit of that tree and the seed of futuro 
trees; death is the withering away of the old tree 
from which the others have sprang; wisdom and virtue 
take away the genninating faculty, so that when tho 
tree dies there is no reproduction. This is Nfrv^a.** 

The segregation of the Buddhist priesthood from 
the people, although, in Uic first instance, probably 
popular, firom the priestly character being thrown 
open to all castes alike, must have been unpropitious 
to the continued populainty of the system, and Us 
success can only be attributed to the activity of its 
propagators, and the indolent acquiescence of the 
Brahmans. When tho influence acquired by the Bud¬ 
dhists with the princes of India gave them considei’a- 
tion, and diverted the stream of donations as well as 
of honours, the Brahmans began to be aixiused from 
theii* s^athy, and set to work to arrest the progress 
of the schism. The success that attended their efforts 
could have been, for a long time, butpai'tlal; but that 
they were ultimately successful, and that Buddhism 
in India gave way before Brahmanism, is a historical 
fact: to what cause this was owing is by no means 

* [Bvno«f, Lotos, p. 890 ff. Journal Cejlon Br. B. A. Soc., 
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established, but it was more probably the result of 
internal- decay, than of external violence. There are 
U-aditions of persecution, and it is very possible that 
local and occasional acts of aggression were perpe¬ 
trated by the Brahmanical party: the Buddhist wri¬ 
tings intimate Uii* when they represent the Bo<lhi- 
sattwss as saying to Buddha: “Wh^ you have entered 
into NirvAAa, and the end of time has airivctl, we 
shall expound this excellent Sdtra, in doing which wo 
will endure, we will suffer patiently, injuries, violence, 
menaces of beating us with sticks, and the Bpittiog 
upon us, with which ignorant men will assail us. The 
Tfrthokas, composing Sdtras of their own, will speak 
in the assembly to insult us. In the presence of kings, 
of the sons of kings, of the Brahmans, of House¬ 
holders, and other religious persons, they will censure 
us in their discourses, and will cause the language of 
the Tfrthakas to be heard; but we will endure all this 
through respect for the great feshis. We must endure 
thi-eatoning looks, and repeated instances of conhi- 
incly, and suffer expulsion from our Vihiras, and sub¬ 
mit to be imprisoned and punished in a vwiety of 
ways; but recalling at the end of this period the com¬ 
mands of the chief of the world, we wUl preach cou¬ 
rageously this Sdtxa in the midst of the assembly, and 
we will traveree towns, villages, the whole world, to 
^ve to those who will ask for it, the deposit which 
thou hast entrusted to us*." ThU U the language of 


* [Boniouf, Lotus, p. tSStj 
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the Sad*dhanna PuAdarika, which, os I have men¬ 
tioned, had been translated into Chinese before the 
end of the third century, and shows that the cai-cer 
of the Buddhists had not been one of uninteirupted 
success, even at so early a date, although the oppo¬ 
sition had not been such as to arrest tbcu* progress: 
this, if it at all occurred, was tlie work of a later pciiod, 
but we have no very positive information on the sub* 
jeet. According to MMhava Ach4rya, a cclebinted 
writer of the fourteenth century, the Buddhists of the 
south of India were exposed to a sanguinary pei'se- 
cution at the instigation of Kumii-ila Bhafia*, the 
gi*cat authority of the Mfraiinsakas, who, as he pre¬ 
ceded ^ankai-a Achdrya, may have lived in the sixth 
or seventh centniy, or earlier. Mddhava asserts that, 
at his recommendation, a prince named Sudhanwan 
issued orrlere to put the Buddhists to death throughout 
the whole of India: 

“A-setor-d-tusbddre tu Bauddhinam vriddabdlakdn 
nahontiyahsahantavyo bhritydn ityaiiwasad nfipaK.” 
*‘The king commanded his servants to put to death 
the old men and the children of the Bauddhas, 
from the bridge of Rdma to the snowy mountain; 
let him who slays not be slain.** 

We do not know who Sudhanwan was, but his 
commands were not likely to be obeyed from Gape 
Comorin to the Himdiaya, and whatever truth there 


(Coiebrooke, BsMya, p. 190. Laasou, Ind. Alt, IV, 708ff.j 
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may be in his making Buddhism a capital crime, his 
authority must have been of restricted extent, and the 
persecution limited to his own principality. The dis* 
semination of Buddhism, however, in the countincs 
i>eyond the Bay of Bengal does seem to have received 
a Iresh impulse about the sixtli or seventh centuries, 
and this may have been connected with some partial 
acts of pei’secution in India, and couse(][uent emigra¬ 
tion of the Buddhists; we have no i-ecord, however, 
of its having been universal, and its having been of 
any gi-cat extent may bo reasonably doubte<l: it seems 
more likely that Buddhism died a natiii'a] death. With 
the discontinuance of the activity of its professors, 
who, yielding to the indolence which prosperity is apt 
to engendci', ceased to traverse towns and villages in 
seeking to make proselytes, tlie Buddhist priest in 
India sunk into the sloth and ignorance which now 
cboractcrise the bulk of the priests of the same re¬ 
ligion in other countries, especially Ohina, and seem 
there to be productive of the same result, working 
the decay and dissolution of the Buddhist religion. 

Although expelled from India, aud apparently iit a 
state of decline in some of the regions in which it took 
refuge, Buddhism still numberti umongst its followers 
a large proportion of the human race. According to 
Bei^haus, as quoted by Lassen, tliei-e aro four hun¬ 
dred and fifty-hve millions of Buddhists, whilst the 
population of the Christian states is reckoned at four 
hundred and seventy-four millions: MohaJiimedaiis 
and Hindoos are very much fewer. The enumeration 
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of the Buddhists, however, includes the whole of the 
population of China, without adverting to their dis¬ 
tribution as the followers of Confucius or Tah-sse, or» 
as we have lately learned, as the professors of a com¬ 
posite Christianity. 

Numerous, however, as the Buddhists still are, the 
system seenw to be on the decline, where it is not 
upheld by the policy of the local governments, or 
whei*e the priesAood does not constitute a very lai^c 
share of the population. The people in general do not 
seem to take much interest in the worship of the 
temples, nor to entertain any particular veneration for 
their priests. The temples are always open, and ser¬ 
vice is regularly performed, usually three times a day, 
like the Sandhy4 of the Brahmans: on these occasions 
the priests assemble, usually seated in two divisions 
or semi-choirs, who cbaunt passages from the sacred 
books, Tibetan, Pili, or Sanskrit, the two latter being 
utterly unintelligible to the people, and understood 
by very few of the priests. The chaunting is relieved 
by the accompaniment of bells, and cymbals, and 
drums, and the blowing of the conch shells or brass 
trumpets, or, in the eastern Him&laya, of trumpets 
made of human thigh bones; incense is burnt before 
the images of the Buddhas, and fruit and flowers, and 
dishes of food placed before them. The people take 
no part in this performance, and come in small num¬ 
bers, at their own convenience, and make their offer¬ 
ing and prostration, and then depart. The priests, 
again, are said to enjoy little personal consideration: 
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not that they forfeit it by noy conduct inconsistent 
with their profession, for, although there may be oc¬ 
casional exceptions, they seem iu general to lead in- 
offen8ive,if useless, lives. In Ceylon, according to Sir 
Emerson Tennent, the people pay more respect to the 
garb than to the weai'er, and take evoiy oppoilunity 
of making it known that tlie yellow robe, and not the 
individual, is the object of their veneration. According 
to Mr. Hardy* Uic whole number of priests in Ceylon, 
although many of the communities possess extensive 
landed estates, the gifts of the piety of former princes, 
does not exceed 2,500, dispersed in monastenea, 
the lai^est of which has seldom more than twenty 
resident menibere. In Fa Hian’s time there were, 
according to him, from 60,000 to 60,000 priests in 
Ceylon, and In one of the monasteries at Aniiridhs- 
pura, there were 5,000. Mr. Hardy adds: “in no part 
of the island that I have visited, do the pnests os a 
body appear to be respected by the people: altliough 
occasionally an individual may recommend himself by 
agreeable manners:” they are sometimes treated un¬ 
ceremoniously; and he mentions an instance in which 
a priest was driven out of a village by the women 
armed with their brooms, and threatening him with 
personal castigation. In the Burma country the priests 
are ftiore nmnerous, but thero also they are said to 
have but little influence over the minds of the people, 
who sometimes say, not without some roason in ex¬ 
cuse of impropriety of conduct, tliat the pi'ecepto^^’ 


* [UMtern Hoii«ctu*in, p. 90S.] 
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the law are not for them but for tlie ^irieste. The 
^8tem, however* is supported by the Government, 
and a high priest i-esides at the ct^^ital, by whom all 
the Punghfs, or heads of establishments, are .appointed. 
Although tolerant of the practice of otlier religions by 
tliose who profess them, secession from the national 
belief is ingidly prohibited, and a convert to any other 
form of fmth incurs Uie penal^ of death. The con> 
dition of Buddhism is siud to be prosiierous; from 
2,000 to 3,000 lay worshippers make daily ofTei'ingK 
at the gieot temple of the Shwe^dagon, near Rangoon; 
and new temples and Kyums are daily springing up, 
even in the districts under British authority. One 
great source of influence in Ava is the monopoly of 
education by the priesthood, and which, such as it is, 
U very general. Almost every Bunnan can write and 
read, for which ho has to thank the Kyum or mona¬ 
stery of his village. Buddhism is also flounshing in 
Siam, where, as in Ava, it is connected with the poli¬ 
tical institutions of tlie state, and with the moss of 
Uie population: every mole must enter the oilier of 
the priesthood at some perio<l of his life, for however 
short a time; even the king must become a priest for 
two or three days, wearing the mendicant dress and 
soliciting alms of his courtiers. The high officei'S of 
the state sometimes take up their abode m a mona¬ 
stery, and conform to all the rules of the fraternity 
for two or three months together. The priests, or 
Talapoins as they ai*o termed, from carrying a T4la 
or palm-leaf as a fan, are consequently numerous, 
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but the permanent inhabitants of the monasteries are 
either persons disgusted >rith life, or the old and 
inlirm; the younger and more active members con¬ 
tinually falling back into society. The share taken by 
the sovereign in the organisation of Uie system seems 
to be the chief source of its prosperity. 

We have no vei-y recent accounts of the condition 
of Buddhism in Ji^an, although, to judge from the 
drawings of Col. Siebold in his “Nippon”, the oidinary 
objects of Buddhist worship ait numerous, and com- 
pithend many of the later saints of the system os well 
as personages apparently of peculiar and local sanctity. 
Buddhi.«iin also is broken up into various sectorial divi¬ 
sions. In China, as far as there has been any op¬ 
portunity of ascertaining, which however is almost 
confined to the muritimo districts, it is evidently on 
the wane: although a few monasteries are respectably 
tenanted, the i*e8idents are much less numerous than 
they havo been, and many are altogether deserted; 
many of the temples also are in a state of decay. The 
minority of the priests arc illiterate, and seem to hold 
their offices and their idols in little veneration; tlie 
people regard tlie priests wltli little I'espect, or in 
some instances witli contempt, and attach no great 
sanctity to the objects of Uieir worship,—a curious 
instance of this indiflfei'ence in both is mentioned by 
the Right Rev. Or. Smith, the present Bishop of Vic- 
tona. In a temple belonging to a monastery, where 
he was allowed to occupy a residence, he first inad- 
veidently and then designedly, overthrew sevoi'al idols, 
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which, beiug of clay, were brokeu by the fall, uinidst, 
he says, the laughter of the bystanders. He i-estdod 
several weeks iu the monastery of Teen-teung near 
Ningpo, where he constantly disUibated ClirUtian tracts 
in Chinese, without any hindrance or molestation. 

The late Mr. Gctalaff, in a paper in our Journal 
now in course of printing’, agrees entirely in the de¬ 
scription given by Bishop Suaith of the ignorance of 
che Buddhist priesthood, of the low estimation iu 
which the prieats are held, and the absence of all 
really religious feeling in tlie people. 

It is in the north and north-west of China, extending 
thence through Mongolia andBasteim Tibet toLhassa, 
that the chief seats of Buddhism are to be found, as 
we leai'n from the travels of the French missionaries. 
Messieurs Hue and Gabet, who traversed the whole 
interval. Throughout their entiie route they met with, 
or heard of, what they term Laroaserais, that is, Vl- 
luuws, or monasteries connected witli temples, in¬ 
habited by numerous resident Lamas, as well as liaving 
attached to them a number of itinerant mendicant 
brethi-en. At a monastery, at a place called Chor-chi, 
there were two tlioussnd resident Lamas. At a city, 
which they translate Blue-town, there were twenty 
establishments, lai'ge and small, inhabited by at least 
twenty thousand Lamas. At the monsstei'y of Kun¬ 
lun, where they were allowed to take up their lesidence 
for several months, there were four thousand resident 
Lamas. At the chief monastery of Tartary, that of 


' Vol. XVI, p. 7S. 
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the Khalkas and in ite vicinity, there were, it i« »aid, 
thirty thousand Lamas, the hea<l of whom exeroised 
the temporal as well as spiritual authority of the whole 
country, and was an object of uneasiness to the court 
of Pekin. In the province of which Lhassa, the 
acknowledged high seat of Lamaism, is the capital, 
there wei-e said to be three thousand monastic estab¬ 
lishments, in three of which, Khaldan, Prebong, and 
Sera, ihei-e were in each fifteen thousand Lamas. 
The missiouai'ies estimate the Lamas at one-third of 
the whole jmpulation j all the males of a family, except 
the eldest, being expecte<l to enter the order, at least 
for a tennj it being allowable in Tartary, as well as 
in other Buddhist countries, for a meinl>er of u mona- 
steiy to return to active life. Every monastery has 
its Superior, who is very commonly originally a boy 
bmught from Tibet, being supposed to be the late 
principal inigenerated; he being, in fact, as before ob¬ 
served, a Buddha on his way to perfection. 

The vast number of the Lamas of Tartary and Tibet 
naturally suggests the inquiry, how countries so poor, 
upon the whole, and thinly peopled, can support so 
laige a proportion of unproductive members. Some 
of their subsistence is derived from grants and endow¬ 
ments made by the Emperors of China, whose policy 
it has been to encooiagc Lamaism, as tending to keep 
down the population, and I'epress the martial spirit 
of the nonjiMlic tribes: furtlicr means are supplied by 
the people, who are a simple and credulous iTvce, and 
who, although not animated by any devotional fervour, 
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are liberal contributors to the temples at public festi¬ 
vals, and to the itinerant mendicant brethren, giving 
largely irotn their stores of sheep, and wool, and 
butter, and various articles of consumption. The chief 
maintenance of the Lamas is, however, their own 
industry. In the Buddhist countries of the south, as 
Ceylon, Siam, and Ava, and apparently in China, a 
priest is strictly prohibited from exercising any me¬ 
chanical art, or following any secular occupation; but 
in Tartaiy, the Lamas are permitted to support tJiem- 
selves by their own indusUy, even whilst living in 
the inonastei'y: the monastery being, in fact, a small 
town of a priestly population, dwelling in bouses, in 
streets collected round a principal temple or temples, 
and the main buildings occupied by the Pontiff with 
his staff and servants. The other Lamas are the 
sculptoi-s, painters, decorators, and printers of tlie 
establishment; those who ore qualified are the school¬ 
masters of the children of the neighbourhood, who 
have no other teachers; and those who are not en¬ 
gaged in the service of the monastery may employ 
their time for their own profit. There are amongst 
them, consequently, handicraftsmen, as tailora, shoe¬ 
makers, hatters; some keep cattle and sell the milk 
and butter to the brethren, and some even keep shops; 
the consequence is great inequality of conditjon; those 
who are active and enterprising become opulent, whilst 
the inert and idle, who trust solely to the pittance which 
is doled out periodically to every member, from the 
common fund, may be almost in a state of starvation. 
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The general organization of the monasteries tn Tar> 
tary and Tibet, the costume of the Lamas, and many 
particulars of the manner in which religious seiwice 
is celebrated in the temples, have often sta uck travel- 
lei's as presenting close analogies to the conventual 
system and the religious offices of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In thirf latter respect, wo have the admission 
of the French missionaries, whose enumeration we 
may safely follow, and who specify the use of the 
cross, the mitre, the dalmatic, the hood, tlie office of 
two choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, tlie censer 
of five chains, the benediction of tlie lamas by placing 
the right hand on the head of the faithful, tlie rosary, 
celibacy of the clergy, spiritual retiremont, the wor¬ 
ship of saints, fasts, processions, litanies, and holy 
water, as so many coincidences with the Romish 
ritual, the oingin of which cannot be accidental. The 
present costume and ceremonial ai-o said to have 
oinginatcd with a celebrated refonner, who was born 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, named 
Tseng Kaba, who founded the monastery of Khal- 
dan, near Lhassa, in 1409, and died in 1419*. Ihe 
chief pontiff of Lhassa at first opposed the innovations 
ofTsongKaba, and having in vain invited him to a 
conference, paid a visit to the reformer, and expatiated 
at groat length upon the sacredness of the ancient 
practices and his own preeminence j he was inler- 
inpte 4 l in his harangue by Tseng Kaba, who had pre- 

” • lKo«ppeu, I I., II, 100-120. CoMp. »l»o “Arbeiten dor K. 
RuMUchen GtMudttchaft ro Poking". Borlio: 1858, 1,p.8!0-11.J 
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viou&iy taken no notice of him, and wbo suddeoly 
exclaimed: “Wratch, let go the flea that you are tor* 
turing between your thumb and foi'eflngcr! I hoar hi^ 
groans, they penetrate to my heart,” Pleas, it seems, 
are very abundant in Tibet, and the Grand Lama, in 
violation of the precept that says. Thou sholt not kill, 
was privily in tlie act of coimnittiug uiui'der, when 
thus rebuked by Tsong Kaba. Struck by this proof 
of Tsong Kaba's divine perception, the Grand Lama 
acknowledged his supi'eniacy, prostrated himself be¬ 
fore him, and adopted his i-efoivus. Tradition speaks 
of a stranger Lama from the west, who was Tsong 
Kaba's preceptor, and who was remarkable amongst 
other things for a long nose; noses in Tartary ane 
somewhat of the shortest; from which circumstance, 
as well as hiHjm the palpable resemblances adverted 
to, Messieurs Hue and Gabct infer*, not without some 
plausibility, that Tsong Kaba derived His innovations 
fi*om the instructions of a Bm*npcan missionary, 
several of whom at this eai’ly period had peneU'ated 
into Tibet, Tartary, and China. 

The peculiai*ities of the costume are certainly 
foi*eign to the oiigtoal institutes of the Vinaya, which 
is much more faithfully followed in the south. The 
shaven head and yellow robes of the priests of Ceylon, 
Ava, and Siam, are much more orthodox than the 
I’ed robes and yellow hats or mitres of the I^mas of 
Tartary and Tibet. 

Notwithstanding the liberality shewn by the people 

* [Sonveuin d’uo voyage, Ac, 11, KM ff.] 
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of Tibet, especially at particular festivals, to their 
monasteries and temples, they take no pait in the 
celebration of tlic religious services, nor do they 
evince any stronger devotional interest than prevails 
in other Buddhist counties. In all of them, however, 
tbei'e ore powerful means by which the priests work 
upon their feelings, and secure their adherence, and 
extort their bounty. Everywhere, except in Chins, 
learning, such os it is, is conhned to the priestliood, 
and they ai'c the sole instnictors of youth; they are 
also the collectors and vendors of drugs, and the 
practisere of medicine. They still, as in the days of 
Clement, foretell events, determine lucky and unlucky 
times, and pretend to regulate the future destiny of 
the dying, threatening the niggaixl with hell, and pm- 
mising heaven, or even, eveoloally, the glory of a 
Buddha, to the liberal. Their great hold upon the 
people is thus derived from tlieir gross ignoi’ance, 
their superstition, and their fears; they are fully im¬ 
bued with a belief in the efficacy of enchantments, in 
the existence of malevolent spirits, and in the super¬ 
human sanctity of the Lamas, as their only protection 
against them; the Lamas in Tartai-y are, therefore, 
constantly exorcists and magicians, sharing, no doubt, 
very often the credulity of the people, hut frequently 
assisting faith in their superhuman faculties by jugg¬ 
lery and fraud. In the most northern provinces of 
Russia, Buddhism, degraded to Shamouisin, is nothing 
more than a miserable display of juggling tricks and 
deceptions, and even in the Lamaserais of Tibet, ex- 
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hibitions of the same kind are permitted, whatever 
may be tl»e belief and practice of those of the com¬ 
munity who Ai-e better instructed, and take no part 
in them themselves. Ignorance is at the root of the 
whole system, and it roust fall to pieces with the ex¬ 
tension of knowledge and civilisation. A striking con- 
fonnity in this conclusion is expressed by the mis¬ 
sionaries of different Christian communities. Messieurs 
Hue and Gabet observe: “After all we have seen in 
our long journey, and especially during our sojotirn in 
tlie monarchy of Kun Lun, we arc persuaded that it 
is by education, not by controversy, that the conver¬ 
sion of these people is to be most efficaciously pro¬ 
moted;” aud we learn from Knnan, in his late travels 
in Siberia, that both the Russian and English missio¬ 
naries at Irkutsk, and on the Selinga, bad abandoned 
all attempts at direct convemiou, and liad confined 
themselves to the cultivation of the Mongol and 
Manchu languages, in oixler to (pialify themselves to 
give education to the people. The process is iiiavoid- 
ably slow, especially in Central Asia, which is almost 
beyond the reach of European activity and zeal, but 
there is no occasion to dcspmr of ultimate success. 
Various agencies arc at work, both in the north ai\d 
the soulli, before whose salutary influence civilisation 
is extending; and the ignorance and superstition, which 
ai-e the main props of Buddhism, must be ovcrUirned 
by its advance. 
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ACCOUNT 


or TUB 

RELIGIOLIS INNOVATIONS ATTEMPTED 
BV AKBAR. 


Fti»« Qnafterif Ufiaatil Xagadat. OilcfitUi US4, Vol,l, P.1, 
p.40-Bt. 


Thk Ayfni AkbaK coiitainii many alluBionx to thu pe¬ 
culiar notions, introduced or countenanced by the 
illiiBtrioua puta'ou of the author, but furbeara to enter 
into any pufticidar details of them. The work of 
Abulfazl U therefore calculated to excite, rather than 
to gi*atify curioaity, and inatigatea the raader to exa¬ 
mine other authorities, in order to supply the deficiency. 

It could not be expected that the Muhammedon 
historians should dwell with any complacency upon a 
deviation fW>in the doctrines of Islam, nud accordingly 
no mention of the new tenets of Akbar occurs in the 
works of Feiishta, or of the annalists of Akbar’s roign. 
The Dabistiii* gives us an account of the religious 
(lisputations, which were held in Akbur's pi-escnce, 
and in the character of a philosopher may be sup- 


[Eogl. transL, III, iS-lSS.] 
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posed to personify the opinions of the king. This work 
does not, however, sUte the paiticulai* dogmas of the 
sect instiUited by the monaich, and the sentiments of 
the sage are more of a negative than affirmative de¬ 
scription, subversive of all existing systems rather 
than the foundations of a now code of belief. 

From this iincei*tainfy, however, vre have a vei 7 
satisfactory appeal, and find in a work written towards 
the close of Akbar’s reign, a most minute i-ecapitula- 
tion of pi-ogi-ess of the Emperor’s deflections from the 
faith of Mohammed, and the new institutes and ob¬ 
servances which he laboured to intioduce. The work 
is the Muntakhab at Tawfirfkh compiled by Abd ul 
kAdei* Maluk Sh&h Bed4oni*. 

Abd ul kider was a man of great learning; he was 
the fellow student of AbiUfazl and Feixl, and shai-ed 
with them the countenance of the Knn>cror; he exe¬ 
cuted, at least in pai-t, the tj-anslations from the Mah4- 
bharat and Il4ra4yaiia into Persian, and had com¬ 
pleted that of the Sansknt Hj 8 toi 7 of Cashmir, when 
in the 86tJi year of Akbar’s reign he received the 
monareh’s instructions to compile an historical ac¬ 
count of Mohammed, the sovereigns of India, and the 
annals of hU own reign. 

Abd ul k4der accordingly began his woidi in the 
36th year of Akbar’s accession; in the manuscript we 
have consulted his history comes down to the 40lh; 
hut then stops rather abruptly, and seems to be in- 


• [H.M.Emot’tBiWio«r.lBde». Vol.1. C«0eoiUl849, p.SlSft] 
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complete. The author intimates his having incurred 
the Emperor's displeasure by remitting his personal 
attendance at court, and it U not impossible, that his 
perseverance in a sullen adherence to Mohammeda* 
nism may have cut short Uie Emperor's patronage, 
and the history together. His acquirements, however, 
Ilia attachment to the Moslem faith, and his reasonable 
I'egard for hU own security, if not his own intei'Cst, 
1 ‘ender him a very valuable testimony; and we may 
credit the aggressions on the Mohammedan system 
made by Akbar and his followers, as he det^s them, 
and may also conclude, that lie would not venture to 
pervert or misstate tlm laws and enactmenta of tlie re> 
former king. We shall therefoi-e extract from bis work 
the substance of those passages, which relate to Uie 
new i-eligiou of Akbar, in the order in which they occur. 

The bias, which Akbar felt in favour of innovation, 
is said to have commenced in the twen^-fourth year 
of his reign, und is with great probability ascribe<l to 
the discredit brought upon religion altc^ether by tlie 
acrimony of the polemical disputes, which took place 
aiiiougst the expounders of the Law and the Prophets. 
In the year mentioned Akbar resident at his new pa¬ 
lace at Fatehpur Sikri ’, and in the splint of orthodox 


' Sikri wu Um name of (hs Tillage whvre Akbar bnllt a 
fwlaoe, and (he town that waa formad about it waa naiaod Pa* 
tahpur. The two nwnea form the nodem celleetiTe denomiBatioD 
of the place. It !a aboat S4 railee from Agra. ExteoaiTv rwnaina 
of Ibe palace bcilt of taodMone atiU exist, and tbe Mosqne there 
dedieaiod to Sheikh Selim Cbishti, which ia kept in good repair, 
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Mohammedaniara he appropriated the Friday evenings 
to religious couvcx'saziones, assembling all the moat 
celebrated Mullis and Sheikhs. The discussions that 
occuned, and in which the king, who was undoiibt* 
cdly a prince of liberal feeling and enlightened cuno> 
sity, evinced a warm interest, were often protracted 
till day-break. The dU{)utcs, fi-om being earnest and 
serious, became violent and angi^, and tlie pious 
controversialists, when they had in vain intei'clianged 
aj-guinent, had recouwc to abuse, and liberally 
bestowe^l upon each other the epithets of infidels and 
schismatics. 

In this manner much scandal was occasioned, and 
the controversies between the Sbi'ili and the Sunni', 
the Hanifloh and the Sh&fi’ah, the advocate of au¬ 
thority and the assertor of independent reason, in¬ 
flicted serious injuries on the first principles of the 
Mohammedan faitli. Concurrent circumstances con- 

u one of tlie moot stately apeolincns of Molioniincibin orelilieclurt* 
to t« met witli in Gongetlc Hindiuton. 

' The two tint diMincUoM arc well known, a« tite reepective 
sectorica who rank Xli aaperior or inferior to the earliest ano* 
ceaaon of Mobamiucd. The Hoiilfl is the follower of AU'i Ha* 
nifah, ooo of the great law aulhorilies of the Sunni sect- Tlte 
Sliofri'oh is the follower of Abu 'AtxUUab Shifi', a lawyer of 
Uie aotne sect; bnt oppoeed to Abu Honifnli in nony of his 
doctriuM. Abd Haaifah was also much disposed to admit (be 
exercise of reason, somtiiues even in oppouliou to tradition; 
but Ikniui Douud r^^eeted it altogether, and other eminent on. 
IhoritiM seldom admitted it, where a positive rule or a troditioo 
could be applied. See Horinglon's account of die Authorities of 
Musalinoii Law. As. Res. X, 483. 
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spired to extend the mischief, and amongst other 
effects to unsettle the orthodox/ of the Emperor. 

A learned and pious writer, Makhddm al Mulk, 
published about this time a tract injurious to Sheikh 
A (mI un Nabi *. He accused that teacher of having been 
wrongfully instrumental to the deaths of Khizr Kh&n 
Shirwdnl, who ha<l been condemned for reviling tlic 
Prapliet, and Al{ Habsh, who had been charged with 
heresy. He added also, thst the Sheikh was unworthy 
to mount tlie pulpit, both l>ecause be was subject 
to a bodily infirmity, and because ho had been dis* 
avowed by his own father for his perverse and un> 
dutiful conduct when a youth. To these attacks 
Sheikh un Nabi replied by calling Maklidiim al Muik 
a hei*etic and a fool. Opinions were divided, some of 
the religious men shied with one, and some with 
another; the dispute ran high, and a complete schiiui] 
ensued. The enemies of Islam took tliis opportunity 
to augment the king’s disgust and dissatisfaction, and 
those impi'cssions becoming progressively more in¬ 
tense, he lost in the course of five or six years evciy 
pai'ticle of his original belief. 

One of tlte first effects of this secession was the 
Hsserobloge of the professors of various religions from 
all countries, who were not only admitted to the 
royal presence, but there allowed openly to assert 
and advocate their peculiar tenets. Prom the con- 
fliction of notions, with which the Km|)eror thus be- 


[H. M. EUiol, L I., |). utd p. tSl] 
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came familim-, all hw idea* were confounded, and he 
proceeded to select and compose a i-eligion for him¬ 
self, out of such dogmas as »ti*uck his fancy, amidst 
the multitude of those new opinions amongst which 
he auctuated. As his chief principles for his rule of 
action, he adopted these conclusions:—That every 
system of i-eligious belief could adduce learnwl ad- 
vocates; that saints, revelations, and mu-acles, wei-e 
recorded by every people; Uiat the principle of doing 
no wrong was recognised by every sect; that truth 
was equally common to all; that there was conse¬ 
quently no sufficient reason to accept one creed, and 
reject another; and that still less was it necessary to 
set aside all ancient ideas, in favour of the new¬ 
fangled opinions, which could boast no higher date 
than a thousand yeait*. 

The Bi-ahtuans had some time beforo tliese occur¬ 
rences been grovring into gi-eat favour with the Km- 
peror, who with the uUnost secrecy bad admitted 
some of them to private and nocturnal conferences. 
One Purushottaina was employed by him to teach 
■ him the denominations of all things peculiar to the 
Hindu f«th; and Devi, a reader of the MaliibhArat, 
was introduced after dark into the palace, and hoisted 
up on a seat into the Emperor’s bed-chamber, where 
he romained throughout the night, relating to Akber 
the mythological fables of the Hindus. He also ex¬ 
plained the ador ation of material subsUnces, of fire, 

‘ Thu i* U> wy* rsllgion of Molumrosd. Aklw, «- 
corUiug to Dow, Moonded tbo throne Hij. MS, sad dW lOU. 
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of the planeU and the sun, aud of Brahms, Vishhu, 
Kfishfia, Uah&niay4, and others, who in the estima¬ 
tion of some were gods, and of othei's angels; but 
who, if they evm* existed at all, were probably the 
children of men. These teachers influenced Akbar to 
foinn a favourable opiniou of the Hindu code, and 
especially of the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
traces of which, he maintained, could he detected in 
oveiy font) of belief. This last assei-tiou was echoed 
by the Emperor's flatterers, and many tracta wci% 
published in its vmdicadon. 

The mystical unitarUnism of the SiIQb was also at 
this period brought to the particular ivotice of the 
Kinpei'oi'. Sheikh Min of Pinipat, who was con¬ 
sidered aa second to Sheikh Mahi ad din Ibn Aral! 
alone, and who was the author uf a commentar}' on 
Uie Lowiia', and other celebrated SiiH works, Imd 
amongst his chief disciples Sheikh Zechaiiab of Delhi, 
sumaroed by many Tig ul Arafln*. TbU teachei* was 
succeeded by his son Tij ud Din, who at this time 
published a copious elucidation of the Nesbet al 
Ma'irij. The celebrity thus uc<tuircd introducing him 
to the knowledge of Akbar, he was summuned to the 
presence of the Emperor, aud tu matiy private inter¬ 
views contributed to lead the monarch still farther 
into the patlis of impiety and irreligion. 


' A woik on Suf^Um, by MuIUhm JAmi 
* The disdeiij of the wUe, uin( ib« term wiee tv imply an 
adept in Sdfi myatieitra. 

S6 
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One of the eirors to which TAj ucl Dfn was chiefly 
instrumental was this: be maintained that the epithets 
“pure and perfect” might be properly applied to a 
temporal prince; that being then invested with tlie 
character of the most holy, he was to be i-cverenced 
by prostrations, to be considered as the soui'ce of 
merit, and to be i*egarded as the Ka’ba of all desire, 
and the Kibleh of all pilgrimage. A number of teachera 
concurred in these sentiments, and it was agreed that 
Aifdn meant a just and pious king. Sheikh 

Yikdb of BHashmir was one of tliem, and he also as- 
serted tliat Mohammed implic4l mei*ely a guide, and 
Eblis, a inisleadei*. Another authority of this school, 
and a personal friend of the emperor, Muhantmed 
YeswU of Tebrez, added vehement invectives against 
Oie throe khalifs, the companions of the prophet, and 
tlicir descendants, and all past and to come of the 
Sunni persuasion. Such absuivlities, and tlie coiitra- 
dictoiy tenets of Ute 'UleinAs, impressing Akbar with 
a conviction of the imbecility of all those, who were 
reputed learned men about his court, he was led to 
infer that tl>eir predecessors wci-e no wiser, and to 
contemn the Ghaz&lfs and Itszls of antecedent times*. 


' In tbe propnr import of this term, it U nooceeary, no doubt, 
timt we should look lo Sdfl iutCTprelationi mmI that it impUee 
one exempt (roui bainsn inflnnitivt: its application in this place 
accords with AUilful's definitions of u just king, in tho intro* 
dnetioD, and ssversl other ports of the Ayiiu Akbari. 

* Qhss»Ii, or OmiIU, uainod also Abn Ahmed Mohammed 2aiii 
addin at Tusi, n colcbroted writer on rcligiou and jurisprudence, 
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Amongst the religious characters who appeared at 
court were certain learned men of the Franks, named 
Padres, the bead of whom is sQrled Pup^ and exer- 
ciaes authority over all Umir princes and kings. They 
introduced the Injil, the doctrine of the Trinity, (Silos 
os Siliseh,) and the religion of Christ. 

The etnperor ordei'ed the Prince Mur&d' to rea<l the 
gospel with them, and AbdIfaxI was commanded to 
translate it. In place of the inceptive bismillih, hr 
adopted the formula, **Ai nanii 

we Jesu Kriato’' *. And, Oh that, which as tliy name, 
is beneficeiil and bountiful, 

Sheikh Feixt added to U>is, 

^.,1 .oV>^ Praise to thee, who oi-t witliout tliy like, 
0 God. 

Again, Hirbul*, that profligate, corrupted the ojii- 


!n tlio end of l1>« flAh eenturj of tb« Htjra. Ar UmI was stiutli^r 
lesmod teaciter of s timiUr class, boro at R«y. Ilijrn MS. Ilix 
appeiUtion lU Icnglb is loMin Pskbr sddtn Mohsmuieti Den Omar 
Ueii Kbiilib lloj aUvmImi al Bokri. 

' Tbs second son of Akbar, wbi> diod in his fsUier’s lift) tiii»c, 
Hijra 1005. * [BllioCs Bibliotfr- bwlex, I, S4.\] 

* Bija Birbai is tbs suptwsed uttersr and hero of an endless 
list of faeuiiis, wbicb aro fauiiliar to both lliodut and Moksm* 
mdans in tbs western proviiieos. Us was a Jirahnian of ibe 
Bbtii tribe, or order of Bards, and wns a iiian of ready wit, and 
considerable acquirsnwnis. He was llte eanstani companion of 
Akbar, and the wbststone of tlw iDouan'b's wit. not senipling. 
however, to retort freely. If traditions aro genuine, tiis original 
naiDS was JVaA/ Vdt, or, aoeordiiig to aonte, 8iva Das. But 
Akbar gars hint tlis title of Kabirai, or Malk asti Sbu’ara, King 
of the Posts. Afterwards bo gave bim, iu Jugbir, the fort of 
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pei'or by arguiug, that the sun, as the type of all 
feotion, and the source of light and life, was entitled 
to buuiaii venemtion, and that it vrna much more 
rational to address the face in prayer to the rising 
than to the setting of his brilliant orb. He persuaded 
Akbar to extend this reverence to the elements, and 
all nature, to fire aiwl water, stones and trees, cows, 
and even cow-dung; and the frontal mark ami brah- 
mauical cord became the current fashion. The learned 
men of the court acknowledged, that the sun is the 
gi-eatfirc, tlie benefactor of mankind, and protector 
of princes; and the festival of the new year, Namm 
JelaH, was henceforth celebrated Uiroughout the rest 
of Akbsr’a reign*. On these occasions the following 
solemnities were observed. For seven days the em¬ 
peror wore eveiy day a new di-ess, of the colour 
Rucreil to one of the seven planets. Prayers borrowed 
from the Hindus were formally atidressetl to the sun, 
at sunrise and at midnight Cows were ordered to be 
held sacred, and cow-clung pure. Beef was prohibited, 
and i>ork made lawful; and an opinion was obtained 

vrkid> w«» commuted for an •sMgnmeol of money 
with the old poMcewr, oud on tkie occMton be entitled him 
Birbnl, or Birtter, or Vire vnm, the eminent hero. Apparently 
tbo wit iiMlifforvnlly merited the title, although it eoi* him hB 
Ufe. He wae eent wiU> reiiifoiTonvenla to J!«in Kl»fln Kltoto, who 
coromanded an army againat the Afglmna The general* duagreod, 
and their di*»«iu>ion or incapacity brought on their ruin. Ihoy 
were •urprisod in a narrow paS* amongst tlie mountalia, and 
loet molt of their army. Birbal wm anioi^t the elaln. 

' See aUo Ay. Ak., Vot. 1, 28S. 
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from the phyMcian#, that the 0e:‘h of klne is difficult 
of digestion, and the cause of many disorders. 

A number of fire worshippers, who arrived from 
NausiW in Guscrat, gBine<l many converts to the re¬ 
ligion of Zerdusht The empci-ov was, to a certain 
extent, amongst them; and he committed the charge 
of maintaining a sawed fire in the palace night aivd 
day to Abutfazl. He also assisted at the Homa, a 
species of fire worship, which was performed daily in 
the inner apartments by those ladies of the haj'sin, 
who were of Hindu descent. 

On the new year’s day of the 2Mh year, the wu- 
peror worsbippefl fire in public, and in the evening, 
when the caiidles and lamps were lighted, all the court 
stood up in reverence. On the eighth day after the 
sun’s entering Virgo in this yew, the king came into 
the audience cliamber with the "tika, or mwk, on his 
forehead, and the Brahmans present tietl a stiing of 
pearls round his wrist, a ceremony which they sup¬ 
pose secures gpo<l fortune'. Tlie onirAs then presented 
the monarch with gifts suited fo their station, and 
having gone through the same cwemonial of tying 
bi-acelets round their wrists, took their leave. 

In all these innovations AbiUfozI conformed to the 
emijeror’s fancies, and was affecte<l with a similar 
malady. He used to revile tlie faith of Mohammed, 
and hold disputatious w ith the hea<l Kazl and o t her 

• This is cslled tUo Bskbi bsnabiin^ uhI is stUl obsewwl by 
tbs Miwltis of lbs Upper Provinces of ibe fuH moini of SrAraAa. 
[Ss« Glossary nf Indian Terms, p. 48S, and KJUol, 1. P**W.) 
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eminent profe««or», with the bucccss his great powers 
ensured, much to Akbai*’ii amusement end satisfaction. 
The consequence was, that almost all the chief men 
of the court were tempted or awed into conformity 
with the doctrines of Akbai- and his minuter, except 
Hakim Abdl fateh and MulU Mohammed Yczdi. AMuI 
KAder states, of himself, that he withdrew as much 
aa possible front these iniquities, and thereby lost the 
favour of the monarch. 

In conaequence of this compliance, the learned 
authors of many hooka omitted the usual prefatory 
forms, and, after glorifying the unity of God, pro- 
ceede<l to the priuse of Akbar. The head KAzi, the 
Mufii, and principal lawyers, set their seals to a de¬ 
cree, that the decisions of a truly just king were of 
equal authority with the law and tradition; that just 
monarehs were highly esteemed of God; that Akbar 
was a moat Just and wise king; and that in all cases 
where any difference of opinion existed amongst Uie 
doctors and teachers, the liat of the emperor should 
be held decisive. 

In the following year, Hij. 988, the conduct of Akbar 
expo8e<1 him to much derision, even amongst his pro¬ 
fessed adherents. He performed a ptlgrimage to Ajudr, 
and walked five cos on foot to the shrine of Sheikh 
Mohin ad Din*. On this occasion, it was said, ho puts 

' Ferishta nAtices one of thoae piJgriniJigAs: Uut if Im is oor- 
r«a iu his dates, b« refen to one conaderabljr aiiterior to tbis.— 
Dow, II, 859. [O. de Tajsy, sur dva particularitAs de la religiou 
Musulmaoo dans I’Inde. Paris: 1881, p. 69 - 68.] 
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faith in the Kh&jah of Ajinir, and rejecta the pro- 
pbeU. At thia time the Mohammedan creed waa 
very widely diauaed, and the current fonuula waa 
i <l3l9l "i La ll&h itli AlUh, wa al 
Akbar Khalifat Ali&h. There ia no tiod but God, 
and the Mighty (or Akbar), U hie vicegerent An 
insurrection in Jalnpur was one consequence of these 
innovations. 

It is aasei’tcd in the Koran, that ‘*all children are 
born in the faith,” and Akbar detennined to put this 
to the test of expeninont. He pi-ocured twenty in¬ 
fante, and ordered them to be brought up in a retired 
place, and separate npai-tments, without being allowed 
any communication with society. At the expiretion 
of a few yeara, such as survived wei'e liberated, when 
it was found Uiat they could not talk at all. The 
place whore they had been reared was thence called 
Gdng Malial, the Dumb Asylum. 

A number of new edicts were now promulgated. 
Wine was allowed to be drunk, with the caution, that 
any excesses consequent upon the use of it would be 
rigorously punishetl. Places were establisheil for the 
sale of it, unde** the auOiority of the court, and the 
names of all purchasers were registered. It is said, 
that pieces of swine’s ilesh were put into the ban*ds. 
Singers and dancei's, and persons of loose charvicter, 
were confined to a particular quwtw, thence called 
Sbeitanpur, and placed under the char^ of a spedal 
police. Games of chance were also sanctioned under 
proper superintendence, and money was advanced 
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from the royal ti-easuiy to thoae who played, at 
usurious interest It was enacted, that the contact of 
hogs and dogs entailed no impurity; and both were 
kept in the palace, and led forth eveiy morning. The 
flesh of dogs, cats, and tigeis, was declared lawful 
food. The distribution of viands and alms at funerals 
was prohibited, as was marriage between fi«t cousins: 
such affinity, it was said, inducing the degradation of 
the breed. And on the same plea it was enacted, that 
boys should not marry under 16, nor girls under 14 
years of age'. 

A covenant was now proposed, and signed by many 
persons of i-ank, to this effect; ‘I such a one, the son 
of such a one, with entire consent and cheerfulness 
of mind, declare myself liberated from the lying tra¬ 
ditions of Islam, which I had heard and witnessed 
from my forefathert, and I hei*eby profess my ad¬ 
hesion to the Ilihi religion of Akbar the king; in testi¬ 
mony of which, I am willing to abandon wealth, life, 
fame, and faith*.’ 

It was one of Akbor’s notions, that tlie prescribed 
duration of Mohammedanism was one thousaiid years, 
and he considered this period to have expired. Ac¬ 
cordingly he abolished the era of H^ra, and sobstituted 
that of his accession, which was called the Tarikh 

' Akb«r’t MotiiiHiita on these eabjecM ere repesled pmtMly 
Ui the tame purpoee Ab^fsst. ky. Ak., 1, MO. 

* The csraoioaj of initistioR U rather differeotlj described in 
the ky. Ak., I, SIS. [See siso the Dnblstio, 111, 97 f.] 
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DAhC: the nameA of the months also were changed to 
those known to the ancient Persians, and their festi¬ 
vals were adopted in place of those of the Moham¬ 
medan faith. These latterly were formally abolished, 
except the Friday's prayer. This service was allowed 
to continue; but it was rai-ety attended, except by 
the aged and the poor. 

The study of the language and literature of the 
Arabs was next discountenanced, and that of its law 
and theology prohibited. A provision waa subsequently 
made in favour of arithmetic, asti-onoiny, natural 
hisUuy, and philosophy. In the mean time, it became 
fashionable to avoid the use of the Arabic alphabet 
as much as possible; and Abdtdiah wns softened to 
Abdullah (or htn was changed to The name of 

Mohammed was particularly obnoxious, and several 
persons changed it: thus Mohammed Khan adopte^l 
the appellation of Rahm&n Kbdn. 

In the year of Hijra 991, fresh regulations were 
published. No animals were to be killed on a Sunday, 
nor on any days held sacred to the solar fire. The 
emperor was desirous, indeed, of abolishing the use 
of animal foo<l altogether, and abstained from it him¬ 
self, at least six months in the year*. Prayers were 


' Tbis account ooncan alao with that gjvrn in ilxi Aytal Ak- 
hart. I, 946 faod the DabUtAn, III, M]. 

* So Abulfaal: »Ui« nuyeat; has a gn-at diuncliaation for 
flesh, and bs fr«>qiiCBtIjr says, ProTidsnes ha» preparsd variety 
of food for otan; bat through iguuroaco and glnltouy, b* dtslroyt 
tiring croaturei, and makes his body a tomb for boasts. If I 
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now addrewed to the sun four times a day, at his 
rUing and setting, at noon, and at midnight. At 
noon, the thousand and one names of the sun in 
Hindi were repeated. The celebrant bore the fitmtal 
mark, and closing each ear with one finger, whilst he 
rested the closed fist on either cheek, he kept whirling 
round during the repetition. At midnight and at suu- 
rise, the royal drums were beaten. In the morning, Uie 
king neither bathed nor ate until he had seen the sunt 
after which he repeated the names of tlie planet on 
his beadroll, and then presented himself to tlie people, 
all ranks of whom were assembled below his window, 
and prosU'ated themselves on the ground, as soon as 
he made his appearance. 

The Brahnians now composed a new string of the 
thousand and one names of the sun. They pretended 
to consider the emperor as an AvatAi*, like Kama or 
K^ishha, They cited texts from their old books, pro¬ 
phesying the bird) of a king in India, who should be 
of foreign extraction, but who should protect cows, 
pati'onize Brahmans, and govern the world with justice. 
Tliey shewed these prophecies to Akbar, aud he gave 
credit to them. 

The patronage of Akbar was not confined to the 
Brahmans, nor even to the Hindus, as he erected 
two extensive edifices without the city, one appro¬ 
priated to Mohamtnedan, anti one to Hindu ascetics: 
these were called Kheu-pur and Dhariuapur. He also 

were not a king, I vouid leave off eating flesh ei once; aud 
no* it M my inteation u» quit it by degree*.*’ Ay. Alt., I, IM. 
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gftve a habitation to the Jogfs, a.ii] associated with 
them on the most familiar footing, visiting the matA 
by night almost unattended, and holding scientific 
and 1 ‘eligiouB conversations with thorn. They initiated 
him Into all their knowledge and practices, so that he 
sometimea showed gold, which ho pretended was of 
his own making. On the ^iva Rutri, a great festival 
of the Jogis, he eat and drank with them, expecting 
to pj'olong his life fourfold thereby. He wore his hair 
aAei' their fashion, and anticipated the libei'ation of 
his soul by the fonteiielle, as they teach. 

His attachment to the solar worship, however, wks 
not weakened; and by his encoui'ngeiiient MuiU Shirt 
wrote a poem in praise of that planet, in a thousand 
verses, which he called the Hazar bhai'a. In the 
year of the Hyrl f)9U, at the Sankrinti (or passage 
of the sun from one sign to another), at the com¬ 
mencement of the year, a grand festival was held, 
on which occasion many adopted the new religion, 
I’eceiving instead of a certificate the picture of the 
king‘. This they bad richly ornamented, and wore 
about their persons, on their turbnns, or some con¬ 
spicuous part of their dress. Tbo form of address 
used by the followers of Akbar, on their meeting or 
in their notes, was Allahti Akbar, God is gi'eat-; and 
when two of them met, one used the same phrase, 
to which the reply was, Jil o Jeldlahu, To him 
be glory. 

' Ab6lful (utlU this ceitlficatc the Shust. S«o Ay. Ak., I, SIS. 
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About his time the Prince SeHin’, having attained 
bis sixteenth year, was married to the daughter of 
R4jA BhagavAn DAs. A portion of two ci-ore of rupees 
was settled on the bride. The king, with the head 
KM and other law officers, went to the palace of the 
RAjA, where the maniage ceremony was performed 
in theii’ presence, agreeably to tlic Hindu ritual. The 
king conducted the bride to the palace. 

In Hij. 995 new enactments were issucil. A man 
was i-estricted to one wife, unless she proved bairen. 
Widows wcro permitted to marry again. Vii-gm 
widows, amongst the Hindus, were not allowed to 
burn with the bodies of their husbands; but this law 
was subsequently cancelled, and pei'mission to biu*n 
was granted to all, provided the act was voluntary, 
and nothing like compulsion was used. In the first 
case, a whimsical compromise was sanctioned: the 
living widow might be transfen-ed to a man whose 
wife was at the aame time dead; and his dead wife 
wss then burnt in her place, on the same pile with 
the husband of the widow. In all legal causes be¬ 
tween Hindus, a Brahman was to judge; in those be¬ 
tween Mohammedans, the KAzf. The oi-deal was ad- 
minUterod to the defendant in the former case, where 
an oath was otherwise required. Bodies were to be 
buried with the feet to the east, and people were 
coramandcil to repose in the same direction. Persons 
in tlie lower ordera of society wero intei-dictod from 


‘ Akbsr's eldest sen. who eocoeeded him nndor the title JehAngir. 
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the study of poetiy, which was only calculated to 
foster refractory humoui's, and oecasiuu public com¬ 
motions. 

In the thirty-sixth and tliirty-nmtli years of the 
emperor’s I'eign some addition to tlicse provisions 
were made. The flesh of cows, buffaloes, horses, 
.camels, and sheep, was prohibited. The Afo/tainmedaM 
rite of circumcision was not to he praetiscfl on boys 
under the age of twelve, and after tliat only with 
their own consent. In all marriages, Uie age of the 
parties was veriflabie before the RotwAl. All persons 
were declared free to choose their own religion: but 
if a Hindu female were induced, by.affection for a 
man of the Mtijalman persuasion, to join that faith, 
she might be compellecl to abandon it, and be com¬ 
pulsorily reattached to her original creed. Every one 
was permitted to erect temples, mosques, chin-ches, 
or tombs, according to their own indination. 

This terminates the cotie of religious legislation which 
oiir author has commemorated, and these different 
enactments enable us to form atolerabiy cori'octnotion 
of the system w-hich Akbar was auxioun to introduce. 

The first thing that is very apparent, is a decided 
hostility to the Mohammedan religion. It would not 
probably lia^ c been safe to have attempted its direct 
suppiession; and it would have been also inconsistent 
with the universal toleration, intimated in the above 
rules, and, as is expressly stated, frequently enjoined 
by Akbai- himself. The Mohammedan creed was there- 
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fore undermioed, I'uthcr than assaulted, and its sub* 
version aimed at by throwing it into contempt and 
clisrepntc. And whilst all its lending doguins were 
denied, its observances contemned, and its laws counter¬ 
acted by opposing regulations, many enactments ap* 
|>arently of on insignificant nature are not, wiUi ad¬ 
vertence to the general object, without importance. 

Akbai’ was probably aware of the necessity of a 
populai- systoin for the mointennnee of religious im¬ 
pressions; and with this view, he may have endea¬ 
voured to give curi'ency to the adoi’ation of the pisnets, 
and especially of the sun. How far he concurred in 
this worohip, except as symbolical, since he professed 
to inculcate the unity of the Deity, and called his 
faith, according to our author, the Tauhld llihl, is 
doubtful. That he did incline to the moral and meta¬ 
physical notions of the Hindus, is veiy probable; and 
he may havo been tempted to attach more importance 
to their mysticism than became an intelligent mind. 
At the same time, the following anecdote, relates! by 
Abd ul Ktider, shews he was not so readily the dupe 
of credulity, as might be inferre<l from tJie interest he 
is said to have taken iu the acquirement of the Yoffa. 

In the thirty-fifth yehi- of Akbar’s i-oign, it was said 
of Sheikh Kamil Biibinl, that he was endowed with 
the miraculous power of tiunsporting himself Instantly 
to a distance, so that a person who had taken leave 
of him on one side of tlie river would, upon crossing 
to the other, be again saluted by bis voice, ^bar 
went to see him, and begged him to couunuuicatc his 
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skin, offeniig in exchange for it his whole kingdom. 
The Sheikh refused to instruct him. On tliis Akbar 
ordered him to be bound band and foot, and threatened! 
to have him tossed mto the river, where, if he pos* 
sessed the faculty to which be pretended, lie would 
siifTer uo injury; and if he was on impostor, he would 
be punished dosei'vedly for his fraud. This ineiisce 
lilarined the Sheikh: he confeued the whole to be a 
trick, practised in confederacy witli bis sou, who was 
covertly stationed on the opposite side of tlie stream, 
unci counterfeited hU father’s voice. 

Whatever we may think of the pro[K>sed lesult, wc 
can scarcely question the judiciousness of tlie tiieaus; 
and the enactments above enumerated were well cal- 
culotecl to abrogate tlie Mohammedan creed, and erect- 
on its ruin a modification of Hinduism less gross Uiau 
Uie prevailing polytheism. There is one part of the 
plan, however, which is less entitled to approbation; 
and we can scarcely reconcile Akbar’s assumption of 
a inora than human character with the good sense 
displayed iu the general prosecution of his reform. At 
the same time, it is not improbable that the personage 
was only poliUcally euacted, in order to give graater 
weight to his innovations. In fact this seems to be 
intimated by our author, who alludes to a discussion 
between Akbai* and Bhagavtin l)as, in which he says, 
they concurred iu the opinion, that many would be 
ready to acknowledge the existence of defects and 
errors in both the Mohammedan and Hindu creed, 
but that few or noue would submit the con'ecUon of 
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them to any existing autJiority. It was therefore to 
obtain tJie influence so necessary, and yet so difficult 
to be acquired, that Akbai- made himself be lecognised 
as the vicegerent of God. 

We ere now, then, in possession of the leading fea- 
tui-es of Akbai-’a religious system; and although it 
might have been an improveiuent upon any one then 
established, it was too little in harmony with tlie 
feelings of any class of his subjects to be generally or 
permanently diffused. The wilhor of the MuntakhiU> 
mentions one insurrectiou occasioned by the attempt; 
and as we find these yeai-s of Akbai-’s i-cign continually 
agitated by domestic disturbances, it is probable that 
they were not unconnected with religious resentments. 
At all events, the new code enjoyed a very short 
existence and quickly expired under the indiffei'cnco 
of JeliAngIr’ to any mode of faith. 

• At tlm saDw tiuw, it U pr«UWo that Jshingbr wm nOhsr. 
for looo period at least. Ineliuod to iiailalo hU father's axampit; 
Mid tbo famoii* Zodiao Coins a« •Tidcnlly connectod with ths 
plaaotary worship, and the fsstiral of Uio usw year. The ae^ 
neariy complete, hare been all met with, it is Wlieeedj and one 
of the roost ©omiaoo is agold coin bearing the ttgnre of JeblM^J^r on 
lbs fiwe, and tlie sun on the reverte. This is dated at Ajmir lOtt, 
or nine years after his aceeseion. Wo have beard also of one of 
this descriiirion, which wsa strock apparently by Akbar, dated ro 
Ferwardiii llifti, or the drat month of l1»e Bret year of Akbar's «r^ 
leaving con»«iuenliy no doobt of these coins being rather medals 
than coins, «ruck at the festival of tho Naaros. or new year, 
'fbeir being only accideDlaliy struck will expWn Abdlfasl’s 
omission of them in ths virions emus of Akbar's eurreuey. 
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Kdtj/dfaxa S8G. 

KmUka 183. 

K»ia eiaHya 93. 

Xtdaoart 33. 83. 

ICMta 317. 

7. 

38. 

XlkaJfaiand 89. 

Kh^fOtffa 18. 

Kiafiar6^^a 18 (I 19. 

X/idUa >85. 140 r. 143. 
moAifdiva 89 . 

SMrpur 8M. 

ATMfr Udm MrwM 883. 
jrAn«(a*aB|^ 83. 

KUa 17. 

KUtiiMr* 17. 83. 
Kitivanpadand 13 f. 
jro6iKf 890. 

KoiOahkdktM 13 f. 
iTrAfcMAaUffuls 8 ff. 18. 39. 
K¥iMa 16. 58. 65 ff. Ita 168. 
178. 331. 384 t. 383 ff. 364. 
847. 385. 8»4. 

77. 

KfithMrueH 8&. 

KfilOfPgA 388. 358. 

KdHitrifa 33 1. 47. 49. lOG f. 309. 

151. 354. 363. 3S7. 996. 
Kihtmmlt 6 . 

Kddtigarbha 18 ff. 18. 

Kudimdr 148. 

K*HiM 17. 

KulUJceUafia 803. 

Kvmdra 34. 38. 88. 
Kundrilabhaiia 866 . 


KtmMa, XmuMifn. 
KumUukearo 83. 

JTwKfcuAdfttrfM 184. 

KvntkAptm 804. 

Kvia 848. 

KuHaagara 848. 

L«A»lM4 187ff: 

LcHtacitntjia 39. 

LaHiapur 35. 39. 

Lahtaeitlara $88. 385. 887 ff. 
LcaM 909. 

LMUpatdru 91. 

LMimi 844. 

I^Va 15ff. 55. 68.311.3U.916ff. 
Lhtgcfvrdia 94. 3l9. 

L4fWd|4f 71. 

Lotkmti 13. 37. 85 f. 

Loka 384. 

Lok^dtp 39. S3 t 
Lokaikabmdk* 9. 

Lohmdth 16. IS. 37. 

37. 

Zjokttvar^ 17 ff. 38 ff. 

Mddkapa 168- 866. 
Madkyekhmidai 958. 
Mddkyamika 868. 

Magttdka 844. 

M^ka 156 ff. 181 ff. 311. 383. 
MakdkkdrtUa CC. 905. 964. 8M. 

818. 886. 880. 864. 
jffaA^0iUn37. 

MakddPca 381. 

Maitdkdla 91. 88. 143. 
Mai>dkSi». 

Makdkdd^pa •. Kdifapa. 
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IS. 

Uahdmd^d 886 . 

Mahdmayirl IS. 
JJahdparinirvd<iatilra or 
ilahdparinibhdna$utt(Hii 848. 
Uah^rvdH 88 . 

Makdripd 88. | 

MakdtoAiur^framarddM 18. 

UakiUi^ttmi 197. 

MakdiaUtoa 84S. 

MaluSiitavati 18. 

M€kh4$inff 188. 
itakdirtbutita 848. 

MaktlMhod 88. 

MdMdtmfia 68 . 

Jfo8<hMmM 891. 881 f. 

JiaMftintt 838. 

^oA^o 17. 

Mal^thoara 917. 999. 887. 849. 
Muhi ad dhtm. 

HdJtiddt 387. 

Moitriga 7. 8. 18 ff. 849. 869. 
Mobtra 169. 168. 199. 
JiakaratanlxdiHi 169 t 164. 170. 
J/aioraMp4ai«t< 910. 
Udkarltaptami 196 fT. 

MakiMm ol mdk SSS. 
ktdlattm^kaea 968. 

Hdhnl 89. 

MalHkiirjvma 990 f. 

Mdmaki or k/dmOHH 19. 86 f. 

Mda 886 . 

Uaddala 84. 86 f. 
Jdaaddnubukiki 194. 
M(MktUH»itra 885. 

Maageda 16. 

Maiibhaaa 19. 


MaMehA^a 18. 
jtfaiUibwima ll 
ifotW^R^^ioora 89. 

Uadimati 89. 

MaAipadiaa 856. 
iSai^vbkadro 98. 

Mw^jvdna 16. 17. 

Mat^vgarUa IT. 

Ma:i^>ighotha 98. 

Maf\^dth 18 IT. 94. 97. 
Maajvfaiiana 97. 

Manjakrl 97 f. 89. 884. 856. 
iiiMdthiaka 131 IT. 
iiaatra 188. 918 C 969 AT. 997. 
800. 308. 

Uanttanokadadhi 919. 

Mona 49. 68. 61 t. 109. 188. 964. 

890. 809. 818. 

Mdra 840. 

ktdrgaikrtlia 16. 191. 

Mariaiftga 94. 

Mdrlcki 18. 97. 

Maik 886 . 

Matkurd 66. 148. 989. 

JtdtTi 918. 

Mdt^d 99. 88. 

MdlHkditydsa 918. 
MaUg^ivribia 189. 919. 
MaUgtndraadik 80. 

Mdihq>ongal 171 IT. 
Jiotidgatg^/aHa 861. 866. 

Mdfd 98 f. 888. 846. 
Udgddeo^a 10 . 

Mtdkd 190. 

MM 164 r. 990 1 
Muka 169. 
ierndMoka 959. 866. 
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^imdntditfra BOB. 

Hind dMnaal 14& 

MtdMl 74 t. 196. 

MHal IM. Ut. 

JtfUiifaAard IBI f. 

Mitra 61 . 

Jdogfftt i ipiUla 661 f. 
ifoAtMtMMf tSS. 

JMavm4d s*id( 88G. 390. 
ifoJkm aH din SM. 

Mok$ko 113. 

Mfieh^hakaii 860. 

180. 

UHtyu 971. 

MvkH 118. 
mdatnai^aU 87. 

JMtd tUH 306. 

JifitMniaMciUn/ 184. 

Mm/akM at tnodrUtk 880. 400. 
l/unul S8T. 
jVMOMifti 143. 
iiiiitia 383. 

Nidir 183. 

Sdga 17.18. 38. 887. Ml. 844. 
Nd^ (I'Oa) 
tia^arakal 838. 

Ni^dTjma 884. 
tidgatma 884. 

Jid^andta 14. 89. 

Sdgpur 98. 

Neip ^fadm atd iah l d nnf f^ ka- 
vintaiikd 6. U If. 

NiUcthatra 999. 

NaJtuia 886. 

IfdmtangUi 94. 

Hdnak Adi 193. 186. Ul. 144. 


388. 360 ft. 

IfaniMapm-diia 900. 
NdrdgaiUgopaaiAad 996. 807 f. 
Narmidra d$M 96. 99 ff. 

.^96. 

Naitni jaUUi 388. 400. 

Ifautdri 388. 

N«edr 1 . 

Ntwdrti. 

A'«A<4 a/ ma^drij 886. 

SUa 98. 

Nirmaia 194. 143. 146 t 
Nir*^attrtha 19 f. 

N iriofdmHla 188. 

N&vdna 839. 847. 8C3 ff. 
A^(r|<llaiia 86. 

Abfd lai. 

NHdnka 931. 

SfithAadteidail til, 

Nfogfodia 6. 

N^dfOu 86. 9a 97. loa 

PaekiVvain 19. 

Pada 147. 

Padmapdii U. 18.37.39.81.884. 
Padmapardia ICS. 319. 

Pdkal 148. 

Ptdjaaaaa 904. 

Paaehai^dkiai 89. 

PaaAdla 89. 

PaaeiarakAd If f. 

PenAarataa 160. 

PaadAsoMafi 6. 39. 81 1. 
Pdidaaa 886. 

Pddbd 836. 

PiwWd 13. 86. 

Paraaukcctra 149. 149. 

>7 
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Pdrctktn 988. 

PcrahAaH4 89. 

Parwtta 980. 

PrfrwM 90 . 84. aO. TJ f. 916. 
881. 

Ptfrror^ I. 

Pdiupata 90 f. 

PaJupaii 88. 911. 

PdiM 6 . 

P<b4ta 11. 

Pdiahpuira 864. 

PdtaiyaUi 86. 90. 

Paum 19. 

PouAa 168. 100. 

PaMA|« 110. 

PavoM 999. 

P«nHH pottgttl 118 1. 

Pk^Ugu 984. 

PluOgma 181. 808 ff. 

Phatgant 991. 

PkodikrMoara 99. 
PiaiMraiwara 18. 

Pkttleiak 93. 

PAnibcAAa 88. 

PkAaMM 19. 

IHthidia 161. 

Pi(A/aAa<fl*iar4nfi 161. 
pitH 61 fr. 161. 118. 801. 808. 

910. 911. 998. 

Pif/adaai 848. 

Pagipadtiikai 118. 

Pon^ 110 ir. 178. 

PotaU 84. 

PraM loa 

38- 

Prachaitia 83. 

Pri^'cifwK 966. 


Pr4^patfia 900. 

Pn^ 19. U. 97. 99. 

Prajaapti 96. 

PrakHti 96. 

Prtmatlatirtha 90. 

Pratiitgird IS. 

Pratitard 18. 

P^'tAiei^ariiAa 18. 

Prigatrata 19S. 

PrathlAapadd 991. 

PaeU^dgra 98. 

Palaatpa 806. 

Pulbula 968. 

PadtiaHka 6 . 

PdHnira 958. 

, Pxidgatiriha 19. 

I Pardna 07 (T. 86 ff. 98. 101. 141. 
163. 919. 991. 969. 898. 364. 
PiMi'm^ 930. 

PtatukaaardJia 968. 

Panukotlawa 901. 384. 
Pir9atH4mdn$d 86. 90. 

PttfAAora 68. 

PmtipanttUa 36. 

PmA/« 190. 

P^/onii 988. 

Pddhd (Mi. 1U IT. 94. 110. 
ItddhdkdHta tina 894 ff. 

Raffku 288. 

P«u/Aunan(4(i*Ni 00. 167. I8l ff. 

106. 901. 898. 900. W7. 
S4l}a$iffa 964. 

P4/a44iroMj7^/ 38. 

R^jatirtha 19 T. 

Rdkhibandkma 889. 

Bdk*ka$i 981 ff. 


Bima SI. ftS. 65 f. 75. lia 147. 

149. 169. SCO. 9M. 366. 394. 
Jtdmdnanda 7S. 196. 

168. 

71 f. 

Rdmd^^ 65. 947 ff. 264. 860. 
Bimddi 197. 

Jl^mmtAaH rdgf 44 59. 88. 81. 
Rimr^ 148. 

RaAoehM 74. 

Raijil ^ 185 IT- 
Raimtkltctm^aii 183 f. 
Ratnatoptami 196. 

RaH 191 
Rataaekida 16. 

BM»aj»bha 15. 

Rataaliagtiwa 15. 
Rataamabhma 11 U. 81 
Ratnadbhtaa 85. 

Rdt<tka 91. 

Ran»4n 199. 

RdH9»t. 

Rtkkta 147. 

Rtiu 957. 

^t54u 48. 

JllekUta 947. 

ifsetda 45 IT. 919. 948 f. 354. 
959. 970ir. 974. 983. 886. 390ff. 
398. 302. 805 ff. 
i^M4a5a 357. 
ilM 47. 947. 805. 

AoMm/ 196. 

RMta 951 ff. 

AMfra 90. 916 f. 

Rudrdfcaa 917. 

Riuhaydaota 919. 


^abaro 261 
^a5<la4'<ajpaffciCTia 994. 

^aha 15. 96. 80. 67. 71 ff. 149. 

166. 189. 91L 999. 

^dUabiami 908 ff. 

^akro 887. 

kdba 96. 91 71 181 184. 

19. 14. 84 71 84 97. 9l4. 
6 ff. 10. 1191. 91 r. 81 
86.898. 881 8861. 888. 841 ffl 
Zontov 915 ff. 

^onkardebdrya 71. 79. M6. 
Saakaratklka 19 f. 

Sankakika 971. 

909. 

Sdalapur 98. 

^aatairl 98. 

AtataOrlAa 19 f. 

^oiUUiloka 180- 
SdnhUatMana 88 . 

369. 356. 

^oi^aikairMnuma 968. 
^Mddkara 91 
5. 1 13. 

191 ff. 150. 

^aeakid 939. 

^HOa 1 
.^<rt4a 84. 97. 

;6itkfa 194 
^itira 18L 
SHaU 91. 

^itaUfi^d m. 

109 ff. 

Sira 1. 15. 91. 34 31 80. 54 
51 55 f. 63 f. 71 ff. 91 ff. 
U1 r. 154 ff. 181 311. 911 
917. 339. 999. 831. 961 
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^88. I 

likMUaiga ft?. | 

Sivamdrgi 90. I 

^twqpuro 9S. 

Si9i^<Ua 918 t. 832. 
^vorahaaf/c 219. 

^hordtri 810 ff. 306. 
iSmttiSta 800. 

■^oMmiavoK 8. 

Ardddha 61 (T. 87. 167. 181 ff. 
i^romaHa 318. 814. 848. 
^roKlMiI/ra 880 ff. 390 ff. 
^nipoita 81. 
liH 187. 
lirkihara 168. 

Aigirl 17. 

6rii*ai\fu 88 . 

187 ff. 

^p^Mirpata 821. 

SrUdnta 88 . 

^rimUa 16 f. 

i^(r^ 891. 

^Hddka 811. 

^udMakdvdtekdflka 842. 

9M. 

Atddli«dan<i 9 f. 888. 846. 

49. 106 r. 168. 802. 263. 

888 . 

817. 

.^maApuaicMa 861. 

iimaiitpiM 247 ff. 

.^oUf^a 264. 
iSgdmd 78. 184. 

Saddkmtoar 187. 
SaddharmttiankdnUdra 868 . 
Seddharmaptaidarika 888 . 866 . 


SadJMtd 800 f. 

Sddkwd 74. 

Stulgejiha 816. 

Sa^a 187 IT. 

.9aA<f 88. 

SaAodtoa 886. 

Sakoffttmana 295. 

SahidakadktllH 83. 

Sakamaraio 298 ff. 
£aAaMaraiia»H//ii 898. 3C0. 307. 
SakgdJri S59. 

^af^lftra 886. 

Sdnmtda 46. 264. 282. 306. 
5biiiaiita5Aa<frA 14 f. 17. 
5<liMaj4aA(ln3a4rilfni 881. 
famUH 14. 83. 26. 

5^MUimd46 14. 81. 
5anU>ihipMnli^ 14. 10. 88. 27. 
StmfMpradd IS f. 27. 

SatHwara 24. 82. 
Samtataaropradifa 187. 

Sdwki 86a 862. 

Saftdkpd 146. 

Smgat 124. 

. Sangka 866. 

^ 5an]^i»H(Di(tala 17. 

I Sonhitd 66. 860 ff. 

I Soniaiipa 168. 918. 

; Sdnkkfa 86. 80. 96 f. lOO f. Ill 
I 5(6niUyoji»2ilr<l 91 101 f. 

I Sankackka 89. 
j Sdnkkdj/ana 28S. 

Stankrdnti U9. 306. 

Sankfiti 208. 

Sanadr ckaad 187. 

SoNtUra sax 283. 

I 5a|>a<R< 299. 
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fiaptaittddltaMotra i 8. , 
Sarasioati 1S7 ff. 

S<tmM S54. 

SorMMinrraMwifAifcMiMI ISf. 16. 
Sitrt<ifdda 17. 

■Sirrr^fXAaj^rfdJto 10. 

SarefiuMra IT. 

Sail 60. S74 ff. MS ft 
5ai/aAs^Ra<Mila tO. 

Sahidm 140. 

SouUiarati S4. tO. 
iSmtrifaKlra MS. 

SooilH MS. 

SrfyffM M9. 867. S76 ff. SM ff. 

8oe£ 

Stliu m. 

Sttbn cUtkU Ml. 

Sk4/i'aJi MS. 
umSt 137. 

Ml. 

S»cu4ill( IM. 

SiaJlIladiina 806 ff. SIO. 

88S. 

Skipphuekehiio SS. 
fSdMdrtka 880. St6. 

Sikri Ml. 
iSwtAira 800. 

Si*}, Sinh 128. 
iSiWIaktU 8& 

SnMni S8. M. 

SUd 66. 110. 

SQdhmi 160. 

Skmda SS. 

Skauktfmrdda 2W. 

Smm 206. 

Soma 50. 988. 

Stmeftgna 881. 


64. 

SiiatakdUX. 

SMpa S44. 840. 858 ft 
5u5aA*rc 851. 

SudiianA 84. 

Sudkmtom 866. 

Si/I 78. 128. m t. 

SkgoUt 6. 87. 
j Smni 8M. 

I Svty ad daula 841 
' Sirjfapei>}al 173. 

I Silra 820. 888. 841 865. 

! Satrakdn 808. 807. 

I Sm>rata IM. 

, Agfa paw 858. 857. 

SwdMdMka 18 t. 21 f. 84 ff. 868. 

I .SlcagMmSM II. 15. 27. 

I jtea^aaiSMeAaiifa 88. 

I Svaynbhbtdtia 84. 

, &M|«iR5Mpunfaia 88. 

I TadoAoRj; 88. 

I TauMgo m 

TaUdrifa 8S8. 806. 802. 907 f. 
Tai'Ctfr^ dradnaka 806. 

TdJ ad din 886 f. 

I TdJ at 'anrfi* 886. 

I rmira 1 89. 31 77. TO. 81. ISO. 
I l»4. 810. 880. 

Tdatrika 4. SI. 80 ff. 80. 

Tapat lOi 
Tdrd 11 37. 85 f. 

I TirdtirtiM 81 
I TarkMkfa SO. 

. Talkdffatha 84. 39. 

' TatkaHd 149. 

I rowliff ddki 306 . 
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T 19 A bakdAtr tSS. 14^ 
fiid 888 . 

7tia 806. 

TVJSi 161. 

TiUdtaakrdnti 161. 

Tirtia 18. 99. 

TVrtAaira 805. 

TitM 911. 

TitMtHtfa 157. 

Tithitattva 168. 157.187.901.919. 
^VayMtrfaAU 844. 

968. 

Tri da i i i uut ri 89. 

TrikdiJait^a 97 f. 
Ttitokmaimkara 98. 

THlitkmtra 94. 

Trifiiaia 899. 881 ft. 

Ttong kaba 875 f. 

TWh’M 886 f. 

Ttukitapvr 7. 

TWAlit 190. 

kkwd 93. 

3W5M973. 

Udakakarma 990. 

Udd$t 194. 145. 

U(^dtft 954. 983. 

Uthgc, U^lfdna 18. 

Udimbara 6 . 

Umd 88 . 78. 184 fT. 911. 915. 
Upaebkmdoha 89. 
l^dH 830. 

GS. 88 ft- 

Uibat 956. 

U^iMrj^adi 19. 
UUaramlmdaad 85. 90. 
Vttardjfoda 166 fF. 106. 


Vddirdi 98. 

Vdgdtedra 99. 

Vdg»aH 16. 18. '99. 81 
Vai^diMka 861 
y^dgandth 990 f. 

VaifmlifeautTa 838 t. 

Yairoebma ll 14. 86 f. 

Vafie$bika 86. 90 
Vttithdma «7.71 ff. 196. 141 168. 
Vaiiga 49. 106 t. 909. 961 906. 
Vattdmka 981. 

Vaivamcata 89. 

V4fatttatgltanhHd 801 
Vqfra 86 . 

Vafrdehdrga 17. 90. 99. 
Vajradbdtwi 19. 
yafraMrod 85. 

VajrabaMtd 80. 

Vt^pdii 18 ff. 17. 
y^jrapaskpa 85. 

VajnuatitM 19. 87. 80. 
Vi^fraaattwdtmika 19. 
Vafravidrdvini 11 
Vairmira 91. 

Vajrt^fOgini 91. 

Vt^aiwari 80. 

Vatlabka 79. 

Vdmadaaa 911 
Vdnaprattba 818. 

Varada 94. 

Varaddebatt^i 184 ff. 

Vardba 907. 

Vardbadtoddaii !07. 

Varttda SI. 106. 961 ff- 954 ff- 
KuMmfo 981. 

Fa«*/<q»»ic5a«/ 101 f. 900. 921 
997. 999. 
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VaMontoUava 909. 8S9. 

VttMthilm SM. 

Vditmdeoo 161. 

Vaiadtva 66. 16S. 

908. 

VammtUcrd 8. 7. 18. 99. 
Vdaupw 98. 

VoUagdmM 881. 

K^ti 98. 60 r. 896. 
yds^mr 98. 

F^ymnir^ 919. 

Vida Utf. mtl. 101. m. 969. 
966. 969. 991. 996 IT. 897. 
818. 

IW(fN(a 69. 78. 86. 88. 90. 9717. 
118. 199. 

Vmiffa 96. «. Bongo. 

Vtdiat l&U. 

VieMtnmdiok 199. 
VidhthmuiUamt 900. 

VitadlH 89. 

Fiefyddooi'i^ 

VidgddHarl 96. 
r^p6iMrr«{/ei 98. 

Vfidrit 840. 857. 806. 
r^'BMdMlra 91. 

I'ifaya 94. 

Vijagd 88. 

VijogalkodoM Alt) t 
I'UroMria 19. 

FlftroMMuxira 89. 

Ki^toa 917 r. 

199. 

I'laa^ 880 ff. 8Ga 
VindhgdodKhti 78. 

Vipoigi 6. 8. 18 r. 99. 

Virvfo 90. 


FIiMm 9. 16. 98. 89. 68. 66 f. 
08 AT. 71 ff. 91 ff. 141. 149. 
1(3. 107. 187. 908. 906. 909. 
911. 917. 291. 986. SS«. 885. 
FIcMmcIkk^ 844. 

ViiAmipitr^ 48. 7a 94. 109. 

104. 181. 908. 289. 

F4iwa6M 6. 8. 18. 

Yihfadttfo 101 908. 966. 
ViiiedmUro 948. 964. 967 IT. 
VMkotiMH 18. 
yUardgo 16. 17 f. 97. 89. 
Yhaomit IVG. 

I'ofHU/rra 09. 

Krq/ 110. 

KroM 996. 

Vratofxtli 996. 

VroidriM 163. 
rfintldran 00. 936 1. 
ygdgirapatia 909. 

VgdgJMiit 99. 88. 

VgdM 47 f. 67. VI. 97. 969. 
817. 

981. 

YiVnaralJ^ 990. 

opanMotl 808. 

Yojorvrdo 4G. 9r4. 9C8. 989.80li. 
38. 887. 

ya8x6aiiui47« 98.' 

91. 

Yano 94. 38. 74. 900 7. 

918. 971. 978. 980. 989. 
YamoJidr^d 89. 

ra'M6 88a 

Yantra 88. 

Yogo 80. 898. 
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Yogd^dra 9GA. 
Yogdmbora S4. 

Y^ 80. 

Yogihi 31. 38 (. Kl. 
Tvdkithibira S3S f. S80. 


Tuga $08. 

Yngdtfyd SOT f. 810. 


Zecbarioh 886. 

Zti* kbdn khola 388. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


$1 I. t& r«>ad: ^UM. 

• 28 « IT • OoftlXAR. 

. 8y • 10 • Yoga. 

.129-11 - NAtKk. 

.168-16 - Vun^cvE. 

- 17$ - S - tAiD^diiof c)m. 

- 186 add to Nol« ***: M. Ridwnl, Trai)llin»a populair** d** 

t’iUKlcDn« Dorraiuc. ReiHiroinotil: 1$48, p. 61 ft. 

- 187 1. 1$ read: 

• 198 - S9 - Forbea. 

• 908 - 14 - UtarmantiiA. 

• 917 add to Noto *: Cfr. also Vmtirka, Cniculla edition, 

fol. I8C. 

- 944 ). 86 odd: N. Iloekrr, die Stommaagen d«r HulieiaoilAm 

and WelfMi. DOeaeldnrr: 1837, p. 139. 




Htiilw* to til* KlOf. 
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